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PREFACE 


In preparing this book 1 have received assistance from many 
•distinguished persons and to all of them 1 owe a considerable 
debt of gratitude. 1 am grateful to Dr V. P. Varma, Professor 
and Head of the Department of Political Science, and IHrectmr, 
Institute of Public Administration. Patna University, whose 
criticisms and suggestions have been of immense value to me 
in writing this book. I am indebted to Prof. R. L. Nigam who 
as secretary, Indian Renaissance Institute, Dehradun, gave me 
all facilities to use the M. N. Roy Archives 1 am equally grate¬ 
ful to Prof. A. B. Shah whose generous cooperation enabled me 
to read the unpublished Jail Volumes of Roy. I am particularly 
indebted to Prof. Prasanta Kumar Ghosh, Head of the Depart¬ 
ment of Political Science, Maulana Azad College, Calcutta, and to 
Shri Sushil Mukherjea of the Minerva Associates. Prof. Ghosh 
has taken the trouble of going through the entire manuscript and 
has suggested innumerable changes in it. He has done his best 
to improve the manuscript within a short period, and without 
his help and cooperation the book would have remained more 
imperfect in language and style. My esteemed friend Shri 
Mukherjea has been a constant source of encouragement and 
valuable suggestions. My indebtedness to Prof. Ghosh and Shri 
Mukherjea cannot in fact be measured by any form of words. 

Lastly, I must refer to my friends in the Radical Democratic 
Party and the Radical Humanist Movement. My conversations 
with them, their different attitude towards the ideas of M. N. Roy 
and their various attempts to put his idea into practice, both in 
their personal lives and in the political lifg of the country, have 
contributed to broadening my own understanding of the subject. 
The views expressed in the book on the political thought of 
M. N. Roy are my own. I am, however, fully aware of the 
difficulties of interpreting the ideas of such a profound thinker 
as Roy, and what I have written here must be taken as a pro¬ 
visional and incomplete account of a very complex subject. 

International Relations Department, G. P. Bhattacharjee 

Jadavpur University. 

C^cutta-32. 
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INTRODUCTION 


M. N, Roy was one of the most colourful, though hi^y 
controversial, personalities in the political life of India of the 
present century. No historian of Indian nationalism and free¬ 
dom movement would possibly accord him any significant place 
in it. Barring the first few years of his political career in the 
underground revolutionary movement M. N. Roy always swam 
against the main current of Indian nationalism, and in spite of 
a chequered and eventful career he remained more or less obs¬ 
cure, invested with an element of myth and romance. The 
biography of M. N. Roy is a subject-matter of painstaking re¬ 
search work about which almost nothing has as yet been done 
in our country.^ The present work is not a biographical study 
but an attempt to explain and evaluate the gradual evolution 
of the political ideas of Roy which found its culmination in the 
development of a new philosophy to which he gave the name 
‘New Humanism’ or ‘Radical Humanism’. About his philo¬ 
sophy of New Humanism* Roy said: “Bom of the adventure of 
life, it marks a stage in the adventure of ideas’’.^ Gifted with an 
extra-ordinary intellectual power Roy had the rare ability of 
drawing lessons from his experience and of revising his own 
theory in the light of this experience. His constant search for 
the truth and his endeavour to adjust his convictions thereto was, 
as Prof. North has put it, a tragic weakness for Roy the revo¬ 
lutionist but for Roy, the philosopher, it was his greater 
strength.® While discussing his political thou^t we must, there¬ 
fore, refer, thou^ in a very brief and broad outline, to his 
varied activities and many-sided experience -which constituted 
the main matrix around which his ideas were developed and con¬ 
tinually evolved. 

The political ideas of M. N. Roy passed through three 
distinct, thou^ imequal, stages of evolution. They are National¬ 
ism, Marxism and Radical Humanism. He began his political 

1. Samaien Roy’s book The Restless Brahmin dealing with tho 
early life of M. N. Roy has recently been published. 

2. Ellen Roy and Sibnarayan Ray, In Man's Own Image, Fore¬ 
word by M. N. Roy, p. 14. - 

3. Robert C. North, The Revolution in Asia : M. AT. Roy in 
Revisionism, Ed: Leopold Labedz, p. 100. 
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life in 1902 or 1903 'as an active worker in the underground 
revolutionary movement of Bengal. He left India in 1915 in 
search of arms to liberate the country. The period from 1902 
(1903) to 1915 constitutes the first stage of his political career 
when he was an ardent nationalist. During this period he natu¬ 
rally could make no original contribution to the field of political 
thougfit. In 1920 he was a confirmed Marxist and took a lead¬ 
ing part in the second World Congress of the Comintern in 
Moscow. The period from 1915 to 1920 was for Roy a period 
of transition during which nationalism gradually gave way to 
Marxism. Roy remained a Marxist for a quarter of a century 
and in 1946 his disillusionment about communism and Marxism 
became evident. The Marxist period of Roy's carrer (1920 to 
1946) should, for our convenience, be divided into two periods 
—his imprisonment in India for six years (1931 to 1936) form¬ 
ing the interlude. The first ten years of his Marxist career 
(1920 to 1930) were spent in Europe trying to influence Indian 
politics from abroad. After his release from the prison in 1936 
Roy’s approach to Indian politics assumed a new dimension 
though the old moorings were not completely lost. Roy’s ideas 
in the second period of his Marxist career (1936 to 1946) were 
in many respects different from the ideas he held earlier and 
therefore they should be carefully contrasted. With the end 
of the second World War, and largely as a consequence of it, 
Roy lost his faith in communism, and after a natural but brief 
period of hesitation, he gave up Marxism altogether, and laid 
the foundation of New Humanism or Radical Humanism which 
constitutes his own contribution to the field of political thou^^t. 
The philosophy of Radical Humanism is very largely a logical 
unfoldment and elaboration of the ideas held by Roy previously 
in the name of Marxism. In the First Part of this work Roy’s 
ideas and experiences previous to the period of Radical Human¬ 
ism have been explained. The Second Part seeks to explain die 
various aspects of the philosophy of Radical Humanism and 
along with the explanation his ideas naturally have been put to 
the test of criticism with reference to their logical cc^erence, 
their applicability to the present situation and their ability to 
explain the various facts and developments of history. 

M. N. Roy wrote a large number of books, pamphlets and 
articles—a good portion of his writings still remains unpublished 
—dealing with various problems, contemporary as wen as fun¬ 
damental. poUrical. economic as weU .as i^ilosophical. A basic 
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political problem—^the problem of man’s freedom in society—■ 
appears to run like a red thread through all his writings of diff¬ 
erent periods and on different subjects. Though his political 
ideas evolved through various stages still throughout his life Roy 
had one basic quest—^the quest for human freedtnn. In the 
course of a lecture in 1946 when he was chan^ng his views on 
Marxism, Roy, in a mood of self-analysis, observed : “When as 
a school boy of fourteen I began my political life which may 
end in nothing, I wanted to be free.... In those days we had 
not read Marx. We did not know about the existence of the 
proletariat. Still, many spent their lives in jail and went to the 
gallows. There was no proletariat to propel them. They were 
not conscious of the class struggle. They did not have the 
dream of communism. But they had the human urge to revolt 
against the intolerable conditions of life. They did not know 
exactly how these conditions could be changed. But they tried 
to change them, anyhow. I began my political life with that 
spirit, and I still draw my inspiration rather from that spirit 
than from the three volumes of Capital or three hundred volumes 
by the Marxists.”* 

Like Marx and Gandhi, Roy developed his political ideas 
while leading the political movement. Original political thinkers 
in the pure academic sense are yet to be found in modem India. 
Modem Indian political thinkers have also been leaders of the 
political movement, and they developed their ideas not with a 
view to making a major scholarly contribution to any philoso¬ 
phical system or to political thou^t in general. In the writings 
of Roy and all other modem Indian political thinkers one will 
not find a close and detailed analysis of any particular problem 
of fundamental importance such as the Austinian theory of 
sovereignty or the Aristotelian analysis of the‘forms of Govern¬ 
ment. Their approach is more general and their ideas were 
inspired more by the strug^e for independence and the vision of 
future India than by any academic interest. Active interest in 
the contemporary political problems and controversies is not 
inconsistent with, perhaps it is congenial for, the development 
of profound political thought. Without such interest it is doubt¬ 
ful whether a Plato or a Machiavelli, a Hobbes or a Rousseau 
would have produced his monumental work. The ability to 
pierce through the contemporary issues and controversies to the 

4. NO., p. 183. 
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underlying and perennial problem differentiates a political 
philosopher from a politician. Rousseau's ‘Social Contract' 
not simply an indictment of Bourbon tyranny. With the achieve¬ 
ment of Italian unity, ‘The Prince' of Machiavelli did not lose 
its significance. In many cases, however, the political leaders, 
caught in the whirlpool of political activities, find no time^ to 
develop and systematise their ideas coherently and thus fail to 
make any fruitful contribution to the domain of political philo¬ 
sophy. 

Starting with the contemporary problems, did Roy rise to 
the level of philosophic reflection of perennial value? During 
the Marxist phase of his career Roy was possibly more a poli¬ 
tician than a political philosopher. He, it is true, very often 
went beyond the contemporary issues to the fundamental prob¬ 
lems and his thou^ts were also not always bound by Marxist 
phrases and categories but his anxiety to give all his ideas the 
label of Marxism did create a barrier in the way of the free 
development of his ideas. Moreover, in order to maintain his 
party and face the formidable opposition of the entire national¬ 
ist movement (particularly during the time of the second World 
War), Roy had to write much that had no more than 
propaganda value. After Roy came out of the spell of Marxism 
and gave up even party politics, he devoted most of his time 
and energy towards developing a new philosophical system. 
Some mi^t have regretted his withdrawal from the field of 
practical politics but this comparative withdrawal gave Roy— 
as it gave to Sri Aurobindo earlier—the opportunity to express 
his genius as an original political thinker, and this assured him 
an abiding place in the history of modern Indian political 
thought. Active interest or participation in practical politics be¬ 
comes useful for a political thinker only if, instead of being lost 
in it, he uses his experience as the foundation for the construction 
of a theoretical structure. Contemplation without participation 
may make a political philosophy unreal, and participation with¬ 
out adequate contemplation will make it superficial. Barring 
six years Of prison life (1931—1936), the larger, part of his 
political ‘ career was s^ent in the hectic atmosphere of political 
activities thou^ during this period his pen never remained idle. 
The last eight years of his life (from 1946 to his death on 
25 January 1954) were devoted almost exclusively to reflection 
on the basis of a wealth of experience, both wide and deep, 
gathered for about half a century from different countries of 
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the world. Deep meditation on a rich experience produced a 
philosophical harvest which, with all its possible short-comings, 
is undoubtedly worth-considering. 

Most of the political thinkers of modern India were, as 
we have already mentioned, participants in the political move¬ 
ment of the country and naturally their ideas were largely 
influenced by the experience of the national struggle. In the 
evolution of Roy’s political ideas not only the Indian struggle 
for freedom but also the currents and cross-currents of the 
world politics have had a direct influence. The ideas of no other 
political thinker of modern India are so directly influenced by 
the events of international politics. In Mexico, in the politics 
of the Communist International and on behalf of the Communist 
International in the communist movement of China, Roy played 
a very significant and dynamic role. He came in close personal 
contact with all the important leaders of the communist world. 
Even after he came back to India in 1930, his living interest in 
international politics continued undiminished and he wrote ex¬ 
tensively on the subject. As a matter of fact, it was the foreign 
policy of Soviet Russia in the immediate post-war period which 
created in his mind doubts about the liberating significance of 
communism and Marxism. Thereupon, he began to re-examine 
the fundamental principles of Marxism in the light of the 
achievements and failures of Soviet Russia and Russian foreign 
policy. As a result, Roy gave up the philosophy of Marxism 
and laid the foundations of a new philosophy. The origin and 
full significance of the philosophy of New Humanism cannot be 
understood unless it is explained in the background of this 
international politics. In this work, therefore, we have tried 
to explain this background fully. 

«* 

There are a large number of thinkers in the world today 
who were once attracted by communism but later repelled by 
its practice. In India M. N. Roy is the foremost amongst them. 
Disappointed and terrified by the spectre of Communism, Roy, 
instead of accepting the philosophy of liberalism and the prac¬ 
tice of Representative Democracy, tried to evolve a new 
philosophy as an alternative to Marxism. A study of the evolu¬ 
tion of his thought and an analysis of the new philosophy 
propounded by him would help us not only to judge communism 
in a new perspective but also to re-examine the basic postulates 
of what is usually called Western Democracy. At present when 
India is passing through a period of national reconstruction and 
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democratic experiment on a large scale a critical enquiry mto 
the political ideas of M. N. Roy may have a practic^ and 
utilitarian value apart from its intrinsic and theoretical justifica¬ 
tion. 

Dr Prakash Chandra has already prepared a dissertation 
on the political philosophy of M. N. Roy® but there is still 
ample scope for more work on the subject. The purpose of 
the present work is, as it has already been pointed out, two¬ 
fold. First, to explain and evaluate the political ideas of Roy 
during the Marxist phase of his career with an analysis of the 
factors that ultimately led him to give up Marxism altogether. 
Secondly, to examine critically the major aspects of the philo¬ 
sophy of New Humanism. In his dissertation Dr Prakash 
Chandra has dwelt at length on the various aspects of the 
philosophy of New Humanism but he has not gone into any 
detailed examination of the political ideas of Roy during the 
Marxist period. He has referred only in the barest outline to 
the factors leading to his conversion from Marxism to Humanism, 
and the significant impact of the developments of European 
politics during the time of the Second World War and the 
immediate post-war period has not been brought into focus. Only 
in the third chapter entitled ‘Life, Times and Works’ he has 
referred to the ideas and activities of Roy during the period 
prior to the formulation of the philosophy of New Humanism. 
This study, confined to one chapter, is necessarily very brief 
and sketchy. He has not. it is evident, brought the political 
ideas of Roy during the Marxist period within the purview of 
his main research work except as an introductory study which 
naturally precludes any detailed analysis based on orig^al 
source materials. The portion treated by Dr Prakash Chandra 
only cursorily has been discussed fully in the first part of the 
present work. A detailed analysis of the political ideas of Roy 
during the Marxist period, particularly during the second part 
of his Marxist career, appears to be of vital importance for a 
clear appreciation of his humanist philosophy, because, they 
contain, in an embryonic form, some of the basic ideas of New 
Humanism. The profound and significant change that came to 

5. This dissertation is still unpublished and 1 have gone through 
the typed copy preserved in the Lucknow University Library. Dr Prakash 
Chandra however published a brief summary of his thesis in The 
Radical Humanist. [See The Radical Humanist. XXII (January 25, 1955), 
p. 40) 
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the ideas of Roy in the period following his return to India in 
1930 has not been noted by Dr Prakash Chandra. This changed 
outlook, fully revealed in his voluminous writings in jail, gradu¬ 
ally led him to 'give up Marxism and evolve the philosophy of 
Humanism. The logical relation between these two phases of 
Roy’s thou^t has been sou^t to be explained in this work. 

The second part of this work which deals with the explana¬ 
tion and critical examination of the major aspects of the 
philosophy of New Humanism is the subject-matter of the 
dissertation of Dr Prakash Chandra also. New Humanism was 
developed by Roy as a comprehensive philosophy to serve as 
an alternative to Marxism. It is a philosophy of action based 
on clear thought. Roy launched in 1948 a Radical Humanist 
Movement in order to realise his ideal gradually. The nature, 
position and the prospects of the movement supply us with some 
clues on the basis of which its theoretical assumptions may be 
tested. The present writer has been closely associated with this 
movement since its very foundation, and the experience of the 
movement, if objectively analysed and rationally judged, may 
serve as the best critique of its philosophy. But an objective 
analysis and rational judgment of one's own experience about 
a movement may sometimes be rendered difficult by the presence 
of the forceful personality of the founder of the movement him¬ 
self. At present when the movement is twenty-two years old 
and has developed its own leadership and technique, 
it is possible to judge the movement and its theoretical postulates 
in a more objective manner than was possible for Dr Prakash 
Chandra who completed his writings within four years of the 
death of M. N. Roy. Besides these advantages of time, it may 
be mentioned here that the unpublished materials preserved in 
the M. N. Roy Archives at the Indian Renaissance Institute, 
Dehradun, have been utilised in preparing this work. Dr 
Prakash Chandra does not refer to such materials anywhere in 
his dissertation. The points mentioned above possibly justify 
the writing of another dissertation on the political philosophy 
of M. N. Roy. 

Recently two books on the political philosophy of M. N. 
Roy^ have been published, one by Dr B. S. Sharma and the 
other by I>r Niranjan EMiar. Dr Dhar’s book is written in a 

6. B. S. Dianna. The - Political Philosophy of M. N. Roy: 
Niranjan Dhar, The Political Thought of M. N. Roy, 1936-1954. 
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Spirit of adulation but the approach of Dr Sharma is critical. 
Dr Dhar*s book consists of a number of popular essays most 
of which were published in the journal The Radical Humanist. 
It does not trace the entire process of the evolution of the 
political philosophy of Roy but deals with his ideas as they 
developed after his release from jail in 1936. Dr Dhar’s book 
does not contain a full account even of all the major aspects of 
the philosophy of New Humanism. The theory of history, pro¬ 
pounded by Roy in his humanist period, for example, is not 
discussed at aU by the author. Dr Sharma’s book is however 
a critical, though very brief, account of the different phases of 
the political ideas of Roy. But it makes no attempt to study 
the underlying causes that led to the various changes in his 
political outlook. The political philosophy of Roy, particularly 
his interpretation of Marxism in the period following 1936 and 
his Radical Humanist philosophy, cannot be properly explained 
and understood unless they are discussed with reference to his 
practical experience and reaction to world events. Moreover, 
neither Dr Dhar nor Dr Sharma have consulted the unpublished 
writings of Roy preserved in the M. N. Roy Archives. Thou^ 
Dr Sharma refers to almost all the major aspects of the political 
philosophy of New Humanism, he is so brief, both in his ex¬ 
planation and criticism of the political ideas of Roy, that the 
need of a more detailed and elaborate account of his ideas 
still remains. 

There are however excellent volumes containing references 
to Roy’s activities in the communist movement both in India 
and in China but there is no book dealing exhaustively with the 
entire process of the evolution of his political thou^t leading 
to the formulation of the philosophy of New Humanism. 
A. K. Hindi’s book on Roy’s biography under the title The Man 
Who Looks Ahead is incomplete and it does not cover 
the whole of the Marxist stage of his career. There are six 
more books^ dealing with Roy’s political and philosophical ideas. 

7. Sibiurayan Ray. Radicalism; Ellen Roy and Sibnarayan Ray, In 
Man's 0\yn Image; Ramyansu Sekhar Das, M. N. Roy—The Humcmist 
Philosopher; S. R. Sunthankar, Towards Freedom : From Anti- 
Imperialism to Sueraific Humanism; G. P. Bhattacharyya, M. N. Roy 
and Radical Humanism; and lastly M. N. Roy — Philosopher-Revolu¬ 
tionary, ed. Sibnarayan Ray. 

Recently Swadesh Ranjan Das, a devoted follower of M. N. Roy, 
has publidij^ a book in Bengali dealing with the activities and ideas 
of Roy. 
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which should be treated more as an introduction to and explana¬ 
tion of his philosophy than a critical analysis and assess¬ 
ment of his thou^t. None ctf these books has been written 
with the purpose of tracing in detail the historical evolution of 
his political philosophy. 

In preparing this dissertation all the available writings of 
Roy have been thoroughly examined. The M. N. Roy Archives 
•of the Indian Renaissance Institute, Dehradun, have, to the 
immense benefit of the research scholars, collected the writings 
of Roy. Besides Roy’s books and pamphlets there are in the 
Archives, 

(i) nine unpublished MSS Volumes under the general title: 
Philosophical Consequences of Modern Science, written 
by Roy during six years in jail, 

<ii) large collection of his unpublished speeches and cor¬ 
respondence, and 

(ui) his numerous contributions to various journals in¬ 
cluding Masses and Vanguard (edited by Roy from 
Europe), International Press Correspondence, Indepen- 
dent India, subsequently renamed The Radical Huma¬ 
nist (founded by Roy in April 1937 and edited till 
his death), and The Marxian Way, later renamed The 
Humanist Way (a quarterly journal edited by him from 
1945 to 1950). 

Besides these documents, there are in the Archives secret police 
records as well as books containing references to his activities. 
A large part of his periodical writings is yet to be traced but 
the materials to which we have now access are adequate for 
constructing a clear account of the evolution of his political 
ideas. . 

It may be mentioned here that the nine MSS Volumes® 
under the general title '‘Philosophical Consequences of Modern 
Science' are not wholly unpublished. Some of the books of 
Roy such as Science and Philosophy, Materialism, Fascism, Ideal 
of Indian Womanhood, Historical Role of Islam are taken 
largely from the pages of these volumes. A careful study of 
these Volumes appears to be particularly significant for two 
reasons. First, they contain a number of stray remarks and 
notes which have close resemblance with some of the basic ideas 

8. I have gone through the typed copy of these volumes whidi 
are referred to in this dissertation as Jail Volumes. 
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of New Humanism devdoped later by Roy. Most of theso 
passages remain as yet unpublished and in this work they have 
been referred to. Secondly, a comparative study of the Jail 
Volumes and the earlier writings of Roy clearly indicates the 
profound change that came to his ideas during this period. 
Previously, in his writings he was concerned mainly with the 
analysis of social and economic factors but during his imprison¬ 
ment he was absorbed in the study of philosophical views of 
the great thinkers of the past though he always tried to relate 
their views to ‘class interests^ In prison his main intellectual 
concern was to equip himself with the philosophy of Materialism 
and for that purpose he studied the development of modern 
science with remarkable thoroughness and accuracy. This shift¬ 
ing of emphasis from socio-economic factors to philosophy ia 
significant and it marks the beginning of the end of Marxism. 
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NARENDRANATH AND NATIONAL POLITICS 

M. N. ROY AND MARXISM : THE HRST 
PHASE (1920-1930) 

M. N. ROY AND MARXISM : THE SECOND 
PHASE (1936--1946) 

ROY AND INTERNATIONAL POLITICS 




NARENDRANATH AND NATIONAL POLITICS 


The British conquest of India was an event of great revolu* 
tionary significance. It gave rise to modern India both by what 
it did and by what it provoked. By its tryranny and exploitation 
it naturally tended to unite the Indian people in a struggle against 
the common foreign enemy. The positive results of the British 
conquest of India were, however, of greater significance. On 
the eve of the British conquest. India was politically a mere 
geographical expression. The foreign conquerors brought about 
the political unification of India, set up a centralised adminis¬ 
trative structure, and introduced a uniform system of law 
throughout the country. Economically, India was reduced to a 
position of an appendage to Britain, supplying raw materials to 
her industries and a secure market for her finished products. In 
order to sell British products in different parts of the country 
and to export the raw materials to Britain the whole country 
was united by a net-work of roads and railways. The roads, 
railways, post and telegraph services provided the bonds for the 
unification of the country. The old self-sufficient village units 
gave way to a unified national economy. In the process the' 
flourishing indigenous industries were shattered with cynical 
injustice. All these profound changes were introduced in the 
interests of British Imperialism: they nevertheless brou^t about 
in India what may correctly be called a revolution both in the 
political as well as in the economic sphere. And the judgement 
of history is determined more by the effects than by motives of 
changes. The political, administrative and economic changes 
introduced into India by the British rule created objective con¬ 
ditions favourable for the rise of nationalism in the country. 

Along with these changes the British impact brou^t a^ut 
a revolution in the realm of ideas and thoughts as well. The 
introduction of the En^h language in India—an event of far- 
reaching significance—enabled the Indians to come in close 
contact with the modem European thought aiid culture. At the 
same time the great orientalists such as Sir William Jones and 
Colebrooke, British archaeologists and philologists like James 
Princep. Alexander Cunnin^am and Fergusson and Western 
scholars like Max Muller discovered the rich and variegated 
culture of India’s past. As a result. India became conscious of 
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her own rich heritage/ The cultural reaction of India to these 
new developments was two-fold. On the one hand there was 
the attempt to reconcile the liberating aspect of the Westcum 
culture with the cultural heritage of ancient India in a great 
synthesis. Raja Rammohan Roy (1772-1833) in Bengal and 
Justice M. G. Ranade (1842-1901) in Maharashtra were the 
greatest exponents of this view. As. against this, there arose 
an opinion in favour of revivalism which regarded thye past 
spiritual culture of India as superior to the *materialist’ culture 
of the West and while accepting the scientific achievements of 
Europe, it tried to revive the religious culture of ancient India 
as the basis of a new civilization. The greatest exponent of this 
view was Swami Dayananda Saraswati (1824-1883), the founder 
of the Arya Samaj, who was a staunch advocate of the revival 
of the Vedic culture in India. Both the schools stood for various 
social reforms but their attitude differed mainly on the evalua¬ 
tion of the Western culture. The first view laid the foundation 
of liberal politics in India and the second gave rive to militant 
nationalism. Until the rise of Mahatma Gandhi the history of 
the Indian Freedom Movement in its internal aspect was the 
history of the strug^e between these two forces, representing 
two different views of life. The liberals followed a policy of 
gradualism strug^ng for various reforms but maintaining at the 
same time a close link with Britain. Loyalty to the western 
culture and the resultant endeavour to maintain close links with 
Britain made liberal politics of India halting and hesitant. The 
burning faith in the superiority of the Indian culture, on the 
other hand, made the anti-British struggle of the militant nation¬ 
alists ruthless and uncompromising, their sole object being the 
attainment of complete national independence. 

Bengal, the home of Rammohan and the cradle of 
liberal politics, was gradually turned into the storm-centre of 
nationalist extremism. The literature of Bengal—^its poems and 
songs, its novels and dramas—stirred the Bengali youths with 
a spirit of intense nationalism. Parallel to the liberal politics 
them' flowed in Bengal another stream of political-cum-cultural 
moviment which in course of time became formidable. This 
ibdvement, initiated by Raj Narain Bose, the maternal grand¬ 
father of Aurobindo Ghosh, and nurtured by his follower, Naba 
Gopal Mitra, the founder of the Hindu Mela, was raised to 
the level of religion by Bankim Chandra, the author of the 
Arumda MatU and die Vande Mataram hymn. Swami Viveka- 
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nanda gave it a philosophy and Sii Aurobindo developed it into 
a mij^ty force in the field of political practice. The defeat of 
Italy by Abyssinia in 1896 and more particularly of Russia by 
Japan in 1905 strengthened the faith of the extreme nationalists 
in their ability to face the challenge of the West directly. When 
the atmosphere was thus charged with emotion. Lord Curzon’s 
ill-conceived idea of the partition of Bengal in 1905 supplied the 
spark which set the whole province in conflagration. 

The underground revolutionary movement was an aspect of 
the extremist politics of militant nationalism. It had the same 
philosophical background. Bengal was its centre of activity 
and Vivekananda the main source of inspiration. Its organisa¬ 
tional structure and technique of struggle were different, it 
believed in the cult of the bomb and the revolver and worked 
throu^ secret political groups. Bankim Chandra’s Ananda 
Math was their model and they considered themselves as 
Sannyasins dedicated to the cause of the liberation of the Mother¬ 
land. They collected money by dacoities and tried to create 
an atmosphere of terror by assassinating high officials. This 
movement was led by men of remarkable ability—Sri Aurobindo, 
his brother Barin Ghosh, Rash Behari Bose, Jatin Mukherjee, 
better known as Bagha Jatin, to name only the topmost few. 

The partition of Bengal by Lord Cuizon and the Hrst World 

War provided for this movement a congenial climate in which 

it could play a significant role. It naturally had an immense 

attraction for the romantic Bengali youths in the first few years 
of the present century. Two persons belonging to the inner 
circle of this movement made, in course of time, outstanding 
contributions to the realm of political thought. One is Sri 
Aurobindo and the other Narendra Nath Bhattacharyya, later 
known as M. N. Roy. 

Son of Pandit Dinabandhu Bhattacharyya, Narendranadi 
was born in the village Arbalia, 24-Parganas, West Bengal.^ 
Narendranath’s father left the family hearth of Midnapore dis¬ 
trict and came to Arbalia where he was appointed the Head 

1. The year in which he was bom is not exactly known. Accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Abina^ Bhattadiarjee, a cousin and co-worker of Roy, he 
was bom in the Bengali year 1293 (A.D. 1886-87). See Radical Humanist, 
XVm (February 7, 19S4), p. 78. According to the police record he 
was bom in the year 1888. See History Sheet No. (687) of Narendra 
Nath Bhattacharji (No. 1), ivepared by L. N. Bird, Special Assistant, 
Intelligence Branch, C.IJ3. 
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Pandit of the local school. Later on he moved to Kodalia and 
started a money-lending business &ere. It would be beyond 
the scope of this work to render a detailed account of his early 
political career. Only a few facts culled mainly from police 
papers* are cited below. 

Narendranath received his early education at the Harinavi 
School and later on joined the CMcutta National College. During 
this period he came under the influence of one Prabl^ash Chandra 
De, a prominent figure in the underground revolutionary move¬ 
ment, and was imbued with nationalist ideas. Narendranath 
became deeply involved in the movement and within a period 
of less than four years he was thrice arrested by the police® 
though in all cases he was acquitted by the court as the evidence 
against him was not adequate. During the First World War the 
underground revolutionaries of India, particularly of Bengal, 
tried to liberate the country with the help of German arms. A 
history of this Indo-German conspiracy even in bare outline 
cannot be attempted here. A large section of the revolutionaries 
was however united under the leadership of Jatin Mukherjee to 
take advantage of the war. Narendranath played a significant 
role in this exciting drama.* 

The revolutionaries were badly in need of money and they 
decided to raise it through dacoities. Accordingly, Ae Garden 
.Reach and Beliaghata dacoities were committed which brou^t 
the revolutionaries Rs. 40,000. Narendranath took a prominent 
part in the Garden Reach dacoity, committed on 12 February 
1915, and was soon arrested along with Atul Ghosh and SushU 
Sen (of Sylhet).® AU of them were however released on bail 
of Rs. 1,000 each. Meanwhile early in March 1915 one Jitendra 
Nath Lahiri came to India from Europe, explained to the Bengal 
revolutionaries the details of the scheme of German help and 
asked them to send a representative to Batavia to establish con- 

2. History Sheet No. (687) of Narendra Nath Bhattacharji (No. 1), 
prepared by I,. N. Bird, Special Assistant, Intelligence Branch, C.I.I>. 

3. _ First, in connection with the dacoity in Chingripota Railway 
Station in December 1917; second, in connection with the dacoity at 
Netra in May 1909; and third, in connection with the Howrah Conspi¬ 
racy Case in April 1911. 

4. The account of his role given here briefly is, unless otherwise 
mentioned, based upon the Sedition Committee Report, 1918, CSiapter 

vn, 

5 Arun Chandra Guha. "First Spark of Revolution,” Amrita 
Bazar January 15, 1951. 
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tact with the Germans. The Bengal revolutionaries decided to 
send Narendranath, who was released on bail, to Batavia and 
he. adopting the pseudonym of C. Martin, started in April 1915. 
In Batavia Narendranath was introduced by the German Consul 
to Theodore Helfferich and from him he came to know that 
from the United States a ship, called the “Mevarick”, had 
already started with arms and ammunition and was on its way 
towards Karachi. Narendranath urged them to redirect the ship 
to Bengal because in Karachi there was none to take delivery 
of the arms from the ship. Ultimately this was agreed. Naren¬ 
dranath had telegraphed *Harry & Sons' in Calcutta, a fictitious 
firm kept by a well-known revolutionary, that “business was 
helpful”. Later on, Harry & Sons wired to Martin for money 
and there began a series of remittances of money from Helfferich 
to Harry & Sons between June and August amounting to 
Rs. 43,000 of which the revolutionaries got Rs. 33,000 before 
the Government came to know of it. Narendranath returned to 
India from Batavia in the middle of June and along with the 
other revolutionaries made an elaborate plan to receive the 
Mevarick’s cargo and use it in the best possible maimer. In 
the proposed revolution Narendranath and Bepin Ganguly, a 
leading revolutionary of those days, were given the task of 
taking possession of all the arms and arsenals around Calcutta. 
The conspirators were waiting impatiently for the Mevarick but 
it did not appear. Meanwhile, the Government came to know 
of the conspiracy and on 7 August the police searched the 
premises of Harry & Sons and made some arrests. In the same 
month Narendranath along with Phanindra Chakravarti® started 
for Batavia for the second time to discuss the matter with 
Helfferich. 

In August 1915 Narendranath left India for Batavia in quest 
of arms. Fifteen years later, in December 1930. he came back 
to India as ‘Dr. Mahmud' with new ideas in his head to make 
a revolution. In the course of these fifteen years Narendranath 
was transformed into M. N. Roy—^the ardent nationalist came 
back as a convinced communist. Our task now is to find out 
the answer to the question—^why did Narendranath give up 
nationalism and embrace communism? 

The answer to this question must be traced to his experi¬ 
ence of the five fateful years—^from August 1915, when he left 

6. JadU Gopal Mukhopadhyay, Biplabi Jibaner Smriti (in Bengali), 
p. 34. 

2 
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India, to July 1920, when the second congress of the Ccnnintem 
began its session with M. N. Roy playing a leading role in it. 
For information regarding these crucial years in the career of 
M. N. Roy we have to depend mainly upon his Memoirs and 
the Notes which he prepared in order to relate the story of his 
adventures to old friends when he first met them in Calcutta in 
1938 after his release from prison.^ Our purpose here is not 
to trace the history of his adventures as such but to try to dis¬ 
cover the working of his mind which ultimately Jed to his 
acceptance of Marxism. 

The exciting journey of Narendranath through the Far 
Eastern countries in quest of German arms was not only a failure 
but also a great disappointment. It undermined his faith in the 
sincerity of the Germans and in the seriousness of the Indian 
revolutionaries. All his attempts to despatch arms to India 
failed owing to the reluctance of the Germans to take this busi¬ 
ness seriously. 

On the suggestion of Von Helfiferich and his influential 
brother, Narendranath made a plan, as he says in his Memoirs, 
of sending the German ships, which were already in the Dutch 
harbours with sufficient arms on board, to storm the Andaman 
Islands, release the political prisoners there and land with them 
on the coast of Chissa. But this plan failed because, as he 
records later in his Memoirs, the Germans refused to play such 
a serious game. The German Consul General, writes Roy, dis¬ 
appeared mysteriously on the day when he was expected to 
issue orders for the execution of the plan. As a result, Narendra¬ 
nath became convinced that the Germans did not mean anything 
serious about Indian independence.® Later on, he proposed to 
the Germans, as he mentions in his Notes, that if they gave 
India money she mi^t herself purchase arms from China or 
Japan or the U.S.A. A message with this proposal was scmt to 
the German Embassy in the U.S.A. and in reply Narenckanath 
was asked to ^ to China and meet Admiral Hintze, the German 
Ambassador to China. Narendranath, thereupon, left Java and 
went to the Philippines, Japan and Korea enroute to China. 

7. A typed copy of this Note under the title. When I left Indim 

. Notes of the story told to old friends ai their first reunion in 

Calcutta in 1938, is jneserved in the M. N. Roy Archives, Indian 
Renaissance Institute, Dehradun. Hereinafter it will be cited as Notes 
only. 

8. Notes, p. 2. 
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In Manila he met the German Consul who disaf^inted him 
completely and Roy writes that henceforth he began to suspect 
**the real motive of the Germans’*.” Frcnn Manila Narendranath 
went to Japan to meet Rash Behari Bose evidently expectmg 
much aid from him but disappointment faced him again. Rash* 
behari, instead of encouraging his plan, asked him to w£ut and. 
told him that the liberation of India was conditional upon the 
success of the bigger mission of Japan, namely, to free Asia 
frcnn white domination.^” This naturally could not satisfy the 
romantic idealism of Narendranath impatient to do something 
immediately. Thereupon he met the Chinese nationalist leader 
Sun Yat Sen who was in Japan by that time. But he also like 
Rash Behari told him about the mission of Japan to liberate 
Asia and advised patience and |>erspicacity. Sun Yat Sen was 
a great disappointment for Narendranath and he writes ; “At 
home in India, we had heard so much of the great Chinese 
leader, and given to hero-worship, hailed him as an ‘avatar*. 
Face to face with him, I found it rather difficult to go down on 
my knees humbly’’.^^ Narendranath, however, made another 
scheme with Sun Yat Sen. By that time the Chinese provinces 
of Yunan and Szechuan, just on the border of Burma and India, 
rose in revolt against Yuan Shih-Kai’s attempt to restore monar¬ 
chy. Narendranath suggested that if some arms could be passed 
on to the Indian revolutionaries across the frontier from Yunan 
and Szechuan that would be a great help to them. Sun Yat Sen 
told him that with five million dollars he could win over Yuan 
Shih-Kai’s supporters and bring about his downfall and the entire 
stock of arms and ammunition could be handed over to India 
at any place on the frontier. This was an exhilarating proposal 
for Narendranath and he decided to go to China and meet the 
German Ambassador for the required amoqnt of money. He 
left Japan and throu^ Korea came to Tientsin and met the 
German Consul there. The indifferent attitude of the German 
Consul was a great disappointment as well as an eye-opener 

9. Ibid. p. 3. 

10. Roy Memoirs, (Fi^ruary 8, 1953), p. 66. Roy's Memoirs 
vrere serially published in the Amrita Bazar Patrika, Calcutta, and also 
in his own journal Radical Humanist, from February 1, 1953 to Sep¬ 
tember 5, 1954. All references to his Memoirs in this work are from 
the Radical Humanist. Recently, however, the Memoirs have been 
published in the form of a book. 

11. Roy Memoirs. (February 8, 1953), p. 66. 
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for Narendranath. Referring to this experience he writes later: 
“1 found in him the'same attitude that I had already noticed 
in his colleagues in Java. They treated Indians as mercenaries. 
Some Indians came to them and got a revolver and some leaflets 
and some money and went off with that. That was their job”.^® 
Narendranath told the German Consul that his was a more 
serious business and thereupon he was asked to meet the German 
Ambassador to China at Inking. Narendranath went to Peking 
and had long talks with Admiral flintze for two or three days 
and on his advice he made a concrete agreement at Hankow 
with an accredited emissary of Yunan in the presence of 
the German Consul.^’ When the plan was thus ready the 
German Ambassador, Roy writes, regretted his inability to spend 
such a large sum of money. He discovered that th® faith of the 
Bengal revolutionaries upon Germany was misplaced. Recalling 
this event he writes in his Memoirs : “The conversation with 
Von Hintze dispelled my still lingering illusion about Germany’s 
sympathy for the victims of British Imperialism’’.^** The German 
Ambassador, however, suggested that Narendranath might go to 
Berlin and submit his plan there for the consideration of the 
German Government^® and promised to send a report of their 
talks, with his approval, to the Berlin authorities.^® 

Though profoundly disappointed, Narendranath, having 
nothing more to do in Chiaa and Japan, decided to try his luck 
first with the German ambassador to the U.S.A. and finally the 
Supreme General Staff in Berlin. With the assistance of the 
German ambassador he left China for America with a view ulti¬ 
mately to go to Berlin. On his way he landed at Japan and saw 
Rash Behari Bose again. There he met Heramba Lai Gupta, the 
representative of the Indian Revolutionary Committee of Berlin 
in America, who advised Narendranath to remain in the Far 
Bast leaving the plan of purchasing the arms in China in his 
hand.^^ The first encounter with this revolutionary of the Berlin 
Committee was not at all pleasant for Narendranath. Gupta told 
Narendranath that without his recommendation the German 
ambasjsador the U.S.A. would not meet any Indian; at the 

12. Notes, p. 6 

13. Roy Memoirs (February 8, 1953), p. 68. 

14. Ibid., (February 22, 1953), p. 90 

15. Ibid., (February 8, 1953), p. 68. 

16. Notes, p. 8. 

17. Roy Memoirs (March 1, 1953), p. 102. 
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same time he refused to give him the necessary recommendation. 
It was at last decided that Gupta would also go to America and 
help him to see the German ambassador and go over to Berlin. 

Narendranath landed at San Francisco in the summer of 
1916 and went to the town of Palo Alto, the seat of the Stanford 
University. There he met Dhanagopal Mukherjec, the younger 
brother of Jadu Gopal, the revolutionary comrade of Narendra¬ 
nath in Bengal. Dhanagopal advised him to forget the past and 
to start as a new man and it was he who gave him the name 
Manabendra Nath Roy.^® 

Roy was at the western coast for about two months and it 
was during this time that he came in contact with Evelyn, a 
young Stanford graduate, who accompanied him to New York, 
married him and was intimately connected with his political life 
until their separation in 1926. Unfortunately we know very 
little of this episode of Roy’s life about which he writes nothing 
in his Memoirs.^® 

In New York, Roy tried to contact Indian revolutionaries 
who might help him to go to Berlin. He met Gupta who how¬ 
ever could not help him in any way since he was replaced by 
Dr Chakrabarty as the representative of the Berlin Committee 
in America. Roy thereupon met Dr Chakrabarty but received, 
as he says in his Memoirs, no assistance from him whatsoever.®® 
He appears to have been very much repelled by Dr Chakra¬ 
barty and makes some caustic remarks about him. He writes 
that Dr Chakrabarty “had nothing to do with any revolution. 
Nor was he a villain. He was rather a crank and could be flat- 

18. Ibid.. (February 1, 1953), p. 54. 

19. Referring to this marriage of Roy, Chandra Chakrabarty writes: 
“Roy was arrested (in New York) for kidnapping *a girl from Stanford, 
on the telegraphic complaint of her father, a Scot. But the girl Ellen 
became indignant and said that she was old enough to do what she 
pleased. Nobody seduced her. She came of her own accord with Roy 
and she was willing and ready to marry him, and they were married 
in the prison and released; and I presented them with a jar of honey 
for their connubial Hiss”. Chandra Chakrabarty, New India—its growth 
and problems, p. 34. The gu-1 whom Roy married at New York was 
Evelyn and not Ellen. Ellen was the second wife of Roy whom he 
married later. 

20. Oiakrabarty however writes a different story. He says that 
he was negotiating with the captain of a submarine to take Roy to 
Germany in his ship but next day Roy was arrested for kidnapping 
Evelyn and soon after the release they crossed over the border to 
Mexico. Chandra Chakrabarty, op. cit., p. 34. 
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tered to do objectionable things..’^^ The Indian revolutionaries 
associated with the Berlin Committee with whom Roy had come 
in contact such as Gupta and Dr Chakrabarty disillusioned him 
thoroughly and he concluded, as he records in his Memoirs, that 
“a revolution supposed to be led by such men could not be taken 
seriously”.®® For the time being he gaye up all hopes of getting 
any help from anybody in his effort to go to Germany and thus 
the mission with which he left India practically came to an end. 

With the fading of the old vision a new horizon opened 
up before the mind of Roy. In America he came in touch with 
new people and new ideas—socialists and anarcho-syndicalists. 
In New York he became closely acquainted with the veteran 
Indian nationalist leader, Lajpat Rai, who went to America on 
a propaganda tour and succeeded in winning the sympathy of 
a section of the American people towards the cause of Indian 
independence. But after the U.S.A. joined the war, he found 
both the American press and platform closed to him. Under 
such circumstances a new platform—though a very limited one 
—^was given to Lajpat by the American socialists who sympa¬ 
thised with the aspirations of the colonial peoples. Roy along 
with Lajpat came in close contact with the socialists though both 
of them were opposed to their ideas. In his Memoirs Roy writes 
that Lajpat purchased the works of Marx and other socialist 
classics. Roy studied these books and became attracted towards 
the socialist ideas and began to frequent the New York Public 
Library to read Marx. Thus, as Roy recalls in his Memoirs, 
he soon accepted socialism, except its materialist philosophy 
which was his last ditch.®* 

The conversion of Roy to socialism can possibly be easily 
explained psychologically. He was convinced of the futility of 
the old quest for German arms. He had little contact with India 
—most of his comrades in India were either arrested or went 
underground. Moreover, he had lost all faith both in the Ger* 
mans as well as in the Indian revolutionaries abroad. Under such 
conditions of'disgust disappointment and frustration the positive- 
response ot his mind, full of youthful ardour and enthusiasm, to 
thte new ideas of socialism is not at all surprising.®* 

After the defeat of Germany a number of Indian revolu- 

21. Roy Memoirs (March 1, 1953), p. 103. 

22. Ibid^, p. 103. 

23. Ibid., (February 1, 1953), p. 5€. 

24. The tollowing extract of a letter from an Indian conspirator 
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tionaries abroad turned to Soviet Russia for help against British 
imperialism, and the Soviet Union, for national and ideological 
considerations, was willing to give them assistance through the 
Communist International. This prospect of Soviet help to the 
Indian struggle for independence made their minds favourably 
disposed towards communism. This psychological factor alone can 
explain why a large number of Indian nationalists who were 
associated with the Berlin Revolutionary Committee and the 
Indo-German Conspiracy adopted communism or came very 
near to it. Roy also passed, as he says in his Memoirs, through 
“this psychological process.”^® Secondly, the moral fervour of 
socialism—the desire to abolish poverty and promote the wel¬ 
fare of the p)oor and the down-trodden—^was not alien to the 
ideal of a revolutionary nationalist. Trying to explain his own 
conversion to socialism Roy writes ; “We all shared the same 
vague desire to uplift the poor and the down-trodden. Bankim 
Chatterjee’s ‘Ananda Math' was our common source of inspira¬ 
tion.’’^® “Therefore”, Roy continued in the same article, “the 
ideal of social justice could be easily incorporated in my inherited 
hierarchy of values or in whatever philosophy of life I might 
have had in those days”. Thirdly, Socialism also stands for 
anti-colonialism and advocates freedom of the subject peoples, 
and, therefore, acceptance of socialism did not mean for Roy 
a betrayal of the mission he was entrusted with. It was rather 
the continuation of the same pmrsuit though with a broader pers¬ 
pective. Fourthly, the acceptance of socialism did not alter fun- 

in America to another in the Far East shows that the sense of frustra¬ 
tion was shared by many. 

“From my last letter you have had an idea of the circumstances 
on this side. They are most hopeless. Practically no work has been 
done nor is there much chance of any in the near future. No one 
cares for the cause. To be leader or prominent figure is the only 
motive. The Germans have lost faith in our cause. They no longer 
trust any of us. You know all of them work under express orders 
from home. Their present policy is to keep us in hand for possible 
future use and those of us who are accredited to them as the leaders 
of our cause aire always playing their game for a few hundred dollars 
now and then, but I am not discouraged because I believed our cause 
has not been properly put to them.” Weekly Report of- the Director 
of Criminal Intelligence, dated January 13, 1917, in Proceedings of the 
Government of India in the Home Department (Poll—B), Progs. Feb¬ 
ruary 1917, Nos. 397-400 [Delhi Records...3 (Secret)]. 

25. Roy Memoirs (Mardi 29, 1953), p. 150. 

26. ibid., (March 29, 1953), p. 150. 
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damentally and essenti^y the particular type of political practice 
to which Roy was accustomed—secret, conspiratoral and violent. 
“The idea of revolution,” he writes, “associated with the heroic 
deeds of individuals armed with pistols or bombs, was fading 
in my mind. But the new idea of revolution taking its place 
also attached decisive importance to bloodshed and war.”®^ 
Therefore, Roy found little difficulty in changing his political 
faith. The conversion was, in fact, psychologically pre-deter- 
mined. As Roy puts it : “The road from revolutionary anti¬ 
imperialist nationalism to communism was short”thou^, as 
he frankly admits, it was not easy for him to accept the 
materialist philosophy of Marxism. As an extreme nationalist 
Roy naturally had a religious outlook with a faith in the spiritual 
mission of India. Therefore, he took quite a long time to accept 
the materialist philosophy. But meanwhile several factors 
conspired to bring Roy heart and soul into the vortex of 
socialist politics and opened up before him the vista of a new 
political life where he might play a significant role. Placed in 
such a situation Roy’s mind naturally accepted the materialist 
philosophy of Marxism which alone would quality him to take 
full advantage of the new opportunity. 

The factors which brought Roy in the thick of socialist 
politics were, first, an unexpected scope for him to play a 
significant role in the socialist politics of Mexico, and, secondly, 
an acquaintance with F. Gruzenberg, better known as Michael 
Borodin, as agent of the Communist International under the 
guise of a Russian commercial representative. 

Roy along with many other Indian leaders were arrested 
in the U.S.A. in connection with the Indo-German Conspiracy, 
Roy was let out on parole and he escaped to Mexico.®* In 
Mexico we find Roy tom between two loyalties. The lure of 
the old mission came in conflict with the pull of the new ideas. 
There he met the Germans who gave him a huge amount of 
money, about 50.000 peason, all in gold coins,*® and the old 
plan of purchasing arms in China was revived. Roy actually 
started for -China, though he gave up the project on the way, 
realising that his mind was not in this “wild-goose chase”.*^ 

,27. Ibid., (March 8, 1953), p. 114. 

.28. Ibid., (March 29. 1953), p. 150. 

29. Notes, p. 11. 

30. Roy Memoirs, (May 10, 1953), p. 222. 

31. Ibid. {May 17, 1953), p. 235. During this period in Mexico 
Roy was pt^sibly more a nationalist than a socialist. Manuel Gomez 
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Along with this activity Roy plunged headlong into the socialist 
movement of Mexico. 

The left-wing politics of Mexico were in an amorphous and 
unorganised state dominated by Anarchism and Syndicalism. 
There was also a Socialist Party with which Roy came in close 
-contact. By that time a number of American Radicals such as 
Charlie Philips, Maurice Baker, Irwin Granwitch, Henry Glin- 
tenkamp escaped from the U.S.A. to Mexico in order to evade 
compulsory military service and Roy became acquainted with 
them.®° Their political views, though not identical, had much in 
common and all of them, including Roy, joined die Socialist 
Party of Mexico.®® Roy was in possession of a huge fund given 
to him by the Germans and he used this money to finance the 
Socialist Party organ ‘La LuchcC which was transformed into a 
regular weekly of eight pages.®* The possession of this fund 
must have given Roy an advantageous position in the socialist 
circle. The Socialist Party of Mexico published half a dozen 
pamphlets, mostly written by Roy himself, and he prc^osed to 
convene a conference for forming a mass party of the working 
olass. He was appointed the editor of the party organ and 
director of party propaganda. 

Roy developed an intimate relation with the President of 
Mexico, General Carranza, and this created an atmosphe;re 
favourable for the pursuit of his political activities. In the U.S.A. 
Roy wrote a pamphlet called “The High Way to Durable Peace” 
where he maintained that world peace was conditional not so 
much upon the overthrow of capitalism as upon the liberation 
of the colonies. He could not publish it in the U.S.A. and in 
Mexico he translated it into Spanish and published it adding to 
it a chapter on die Monroe Doctrine. The President of Mexico 
was much impressed by the book and he met the author and 

who was a friend of Roy in Mexico described him as ‘deadly serious, 
intensely nationalist’. Roy, he says, had no interest in socialism or 
economic issues whatsoever at that time. (See Survey—a journal of 
Soviet and East European Studies, October, 1954, p. 34). In Mexico 
Roy published a book in Spanish on India which was full of nationalist 
sentiments. In that book he says that the Indian people under the 
Hindu monarchs were almost universally educated and illiteracy was 
unknown in ancient India. M. N. Roy, La India, Su Pasado, Su Pre~ 
sente Y Su Porvenir (Mexico*. 1918), p. 122. 

32. Roy Memoirs, (May 24, 1953), p. 247. 

33. Ibid., (May 31, 1953), p. 260. 

34. Ibid., (June 14, 1953), p. 282. 
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from the first meetia^ Roy says, they became very friendly and 
thereafter they used to meet quite often.®’ The relation between 
Mexico and the U.S.A. was at that time far from friendly and 
General Carranza supported Roy’s idea of the formation of a 
Latin American League as against possible U.S. encroachment. 
Roy thus was safe in his pursuit of socialist politics and the 
Mexican President, Roy was told, had resisted Anglo-American 
pressure for his extradition.®® 

When Roy thus became a prominent figure in the Mexican 
Socialist Party, Michael Borodin appeared in Mexico and came 
in contact with the socialist group there. Roy invited him to 
come and stay with him and also helped him with money. They 
became close friends and Roy was fully converted to the Marxist 
philosophy by Borodin. Referring to Borodin’s influence upon 
himself Roy writes ; “He initiated me in the intricacies of 
Hegelian dialectics as the key to Marxism. My lingering faith 
in the special genius of India faded as I learned from him the 
history of European culture”.®’ 

After coming in contact with Borodin, Roy became very 
eager to change the name of the Socialist Party of Mexico into 
the Communist Party. He moved slowly and cautiously. He 
introduced Borodin to President Carranza, and Borodin assured 
die President that the new regime of Russia fully S 5 mipathised 
with the struggle of the Latin American peoples against imperial¬ 
ism and was eager to help it, and for this purpose he proposed 
the foundation of a Latin American Bureau of the Communist 
International. President Carranza welcomed the idea and thus 
his S 5 mipathy for the foundation of the Cconmunist Party of 
Mexico was indirectly secured. An extra-ordinary conference 
of the Socialist Party was held with Roy himself in the chair. 
The Party considered and endorsed the Manifesto issued by the 
First World Congress of the Comintern and Roy argued that a 
resolution to change the name of the party was a natural corollary 
to this endorsement. The resolution to change the name was 
carried and the Communist Party of Mexico thus born affiliated 
itself with the Comnmnist International. The conference resolv¬ 
ed to send a delegation to the Second World Congress of the 
Gbmmunist International at Moscow and Roy was selected to 


35. Notes, pp. 11-13. 

36. Roy Memoirs, (June 21, 1953), p. 295. 

37. Ibid.. (August 9, 1953), p. 379. 
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head the delegation.*® Roy thus stood upon the threshold of a 
new chapter in his political career. 

It is not at all difficult to guess why Roy was so eager to 
change the name of the Socialist Party of Mexico into the Com¬ 
munist Party. He writes that “for all practical purposes the 
programme of the Socialist Party was no less revolutionary than 
Communists should advocate under the given circumstances of the 
country”.*® Then why was this change brou^t about in its name ? 
A Communist Party in Mexico would obviously be a feather in 
the cap of Borodin and he in return would help Roy to go to 
Moscow as the delegate of the party. Carleton Beals states; 
“Borodin, I later discovered, had told Roy that if he would 
found a Communist Party in Mexico, then get himself named 
delegate to the Third International Congress in Moscow, he, 
Borodin, would assist him to promote Hindu Independence, a 
bigger opportunity for Roy than remaining marooned in Mexico, 
far from the theatre of activities”.^® “With a tacit agreement 
about our future movements”, Roy himself writes in his Memoirs, 
“we turned to the plan of founding the first Communist Party 
outside Russia”.*^ 

Early in November 1919 Roy started for Moscow armed 
with a Mexican diplomatic passport.At the end of the year 
he came to Berlin ilo longer in quest of arms. There he came 
in close contact with many outstanding socialist and communist 
leaders like Bernstein, Kautsky, Hilfferding, Radek, Ernest 
Meyer, Wilhelm Pieck, August Thalheimer. Reinrich Brandler 
and others. At last he reached Moscow and entered into a new 
phase of his political career. 

38. Ibid., (August 23, 1953), pp. 402-404. 

39. tbid., p. 403. 

40. Beals, Glass Houses, p. 50. Quoted by Overstreet and Wind' 
miller, Communism in India, pp. 25-26. 

41. Roy Memoirs (August 23, 1953), p. 403. 

42. Ibid., (September 6, 1953), pp. 426. 



M. N. ROY AND MARXISM—THE FIRST 
PHASE (1920-30) 


In Moscow Roy’s main concern was still the promotion of 
the liberation movement in India though he began to look at the 
problem from an entirely different angle. It was no longer 
simply a national struggle for independence but a revolutionary 
movement against an oppressive social system. He tried to 
apply the Marxist doctrines to the conditions of the colonial 
and underdeveloped countries (particularly India) and deduced 
therefrom certain ideas about the perspective, strategy, tactics and 
ideology of the revolution in these countries. In this connection 
it may be pointed out that according to North and Eudin “it 
is no exaggeration to state that Roy ranks with Lenin and Mao 
Tse-tung in the development of fundamental communist policy 
for the underdeveloped, as contrasted with the industrialised, 
areas of the globe”.^ At this stage Roy did not develop any 
theory of his own—his originality, if any, lay only in the appli¬ 
cation. 

In order to ascertain the perspective and nature of the 
Indian revolution, Roy tried to analyse the position and role 
of different classes composing the Indian society. His Marxist 
mind could not conceive the idea of the whole country, irres¬ 
pective of classes, unitedly fighting against the foreign rule 
inspired by the ideal of nationalism. Immersed in the Marxist 
concept of the economic man and the class division of society, 
Roy tried to find out an economic motive behind the strug^e. 

Owing to the intervention of the foreign imperialism the 
social and economic evolution of India became abnormal and 
therefore the Indian society, Roy believed, must not be judged 
simply by applying the experience of the Western countries. 
The feudal rulers of India were deprived of political power by 
the representktives of the foreign bourgeoisie. With the growth 
of capitalism the craft economy of the feudal system is bound 
to die but in India the craft industry was destroyed not in favour 
of a higher form of production within the country but in the 
interests of the industrial growth of England. TTie machine 

1. Robert C. North and Xenia J. Eudin, M. N. Roy’s Mission to 
China, p. I. / 
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industry did not grow in India though its destructive effects were 
fully felt. In the words of Roy “the secret of the abnormal 
economic condition of India during a century and a half lies 
in the fact that with the machine, the effects of machine produc¬ 
tion were not kept out of the countryAs a result, the growth 
of the Indian economy became stunted. Later on, when the 
bourgeois class arose in India, it could not play its normal role 
for various reasons discussed below. Due to the abnormal 
development of Indian economy Roy analysed the position and 
role of five important classes of Indian society, namely, the 
landed aristocracy, the bourgeoisie, the petty bourgeoisie, the 
peasants and the workers. 

To consolidate its foundation in India, the foreign imperial¬ 
ism naturally sought a social basis in the country—the support 
of a section of the Indian population. With this end in view, 
in the earlier days of their domination, the British rulers created 
a new class of taxfarming landlords “with more or less feudal 
attributes’’.^ This land-owning class, owing its rise to Imperial¬ 
ism, became an unconditional supporter of the colonial economy. 
Pre-capitalist social relations thus galvanised became the basis 
of capitalist exploitation. 

Roy’s ideas on the role of the bourgeoisie in the colonial 
countries are found for the first time in the supplementary thesis 
on the National and Colonial Question which he prepared for 
the Colonial Commission of the Second Congress of the Com¬ 
munist International. In the Commission two theses on the 
subject were submitted—one prepared by Lenin and another by 
Roy. In his Memoirs Roy states that he prepared his thesis 
on National and Colonial Question at the suggestion of Lenin 
who was much impressed by the conversation which he had 
with him ou this subject*. At his own inMstence, Roy tells us’ 
in the same article, his viewpoint was presented as a supplemen¬ 
tary. rather than as an alternative, thesis to that of Lenin. In 
order to understand Roy’s ideas about the position and role of 
the bourgeoisie in colonial countries like India it is necessary to 
analyse his thesis and to compare it with that of Lenin. 

The main point where Roy and Lenin differed was about 
the particular social force in the colonial countries that should 


2. IT, p. 99. 
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4. Roy Memoirs (January 24, 1954), p. 43. 
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be assisted by the Communists. In his preliminary draft Let^ 
recommended assistance to **the bourgeois-democratic liberation 
movement”^. Roy, on the other hand, recommended assistance 
to the “proletarian parties of the colonies'* and throu^ them to 
the revolutionary movement in general.® In his thesis Roy refer¬ 
red to “two distinct movements’* in these countries. One was “the 
bourgeois-democratic nationalist movement, with a programme 
of political independence under the bourgeois order*’ and the 
other was “the mass struggle of the poor for their liberation from 
various forms of exploitation”. In order to overthrow the foreign 
rule “which is the first step towards a revolution in the colonies”, 
Roy thought, “cooperation” between them might be necessary, 
but he was opposed to the attempt of the bourgeois-democratic 
nationalist movement to “control” the other one. Here Roy did 
not exclude the bourgeoisie from the anti-imperialist movement 
but the problem was one of leadership. He argued that in the 
anti-imperialist movement the leadership should remain “in the 
hands of a Communist vanguard” so that after the national 
independence “the masses in the backward countries may reach 
communism not throu^ capitalist development” but peacefully 
under the leadership of the class-conscious proletariat of the 
advanced capitalist countries, that is, the Communist International. 
In his thesis Roy categorically affirmed that in the first stage “the 
revolution in the colonies is not going to be a communist revo¬ 
lution”. On the contrary, he said, it would include “many petty 
bourgeois reforms” particularly in the agrarian field. But from 
this, Roy contended, it did not necessarily follow that the leader¬ 
ship of the movement should be left to the bourgeois democrats. 
The foremost task in the colonial countries, Roy thou^t, was 
to form communist parties which would organise the workers 
and peasants—the revolutionary masses—in the anti-imperialist 
struggle. 

As a result of Roy’s criticism Lenin’s thesis was modified 

5. For the Preliminary Draft of Thesis prepared by Lenin on the 
National and^ Colonial Qwestion, See V. I. Lenin, Selected Works, 
Vol. II. (Foreign Languages Publishing House, Moscow, 1S47), pp. 654- 
658. 

6., For the Supptementary Thesis of Roy see Eudin and North, 
SjO^ief. 'Russia and the East 1920-27— A Documentary Survey, pp. 65-67. 
For texts of the Second Congress of the Communist International 
dealing with Roy-Lenin controversy see Hdiene Carrered' Encausse 
and Stuart R. Schram, Marxism and Asia. pp. 149-167. 
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and in Final Draft of this Thesis the Communist parties were 
advised to support “the revolutionary liberation movements** 
rather than ^bourgeois-democratic liberation movements’ as re¬ 
commended in the preliminary drafF. Whiting thinks that the 
change was only verbal and in support of his view he quotes 
from Lenin who in his report to the Comintern Congress on the 
deliberations of the National and Colonial Commission said that 
every national movement can be only a bourgeois-democratic 
movement.® On the same ground Overstreet and Windmiller 
also conclude that “to Lenin’s mind the change'was more appar¬ 
ent than real*’®. The views of Roy and Lenin were however 
“markedly different in emphasis”^*'. Explaining the difference 
Roy in a letter to Whiting wrote : “I did recommend formation 
of Communist Parties on the ground that, as a guarantee against 
the danger of the nationalist bourgeois compromising with 
Imperialism, the movement for national liberation must be 
socially based on the workers and peasant masses.... Lenin be¬ 
lieved in the revolutionary role of the bourgeoisie in the colonial 
countries on the analogy of European history*’®**. Both stood for 
the bourgeois-democratic revolution in colonial countries but Roy 
held that the bourgeois-democratic revolution such as the aboli¬ 
tion of feudalism and the development of industries does not 
necessarily mean the rule of the bourgeoisie. These changes 
should take place under a government controlled by the working 
masses and the same government would gradually lead the 
country to socialism. Therefore, the working class parties should 
be assisted by the Communist International. Though Lenin 
agreed to change his thesis still it is doubtful whether he accepted 
the viewpoint of Roy and the change practically made confusion 
worse confounded. The change in the wording of the thesis did 
not setde the controversy and it has ri^dy been pointed out that 
*‘the root of the later catastrophe in China lies to this duplicity”*®. 

Overstreet and Windmiller think that Roy’s ideas as ex- 

7. For the Final Draft see Jane Degras (ed.). The Communist 
International, Documents, Vol. I, pp. 138-144. Cracia] change took place 
in Patagrajdi 11. 

8. Allen S. Whiting, Soviet Policies in China 1917-1924, pp. 51-52. 

9. Oane D. Overstreet and Marshall Windmiller, Communism in 
India, p. 29. 

9b. MSlon Koyner. The Challenge of Co-existence, p. 102. 

9b. The letter dated 11' March, 1951, is ineserved in the M. N. 
Roy Archives, Indian Renahsance Institute, Dehradun. 

9c. Franz Borkenau, World Communism, p. 292. 
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pressed in his Supplementary Thesis were possibly determined 
mainly by sentimental and personal factors.^® As an Asian, they 
maintain, Roy naturally felt that the Asians were better able 
than the Europeans to understand the Asian conditions. Secondly,, 
they point out that his ambition to establish his leadership over 
the communist movement in India mig^t also have played a part 
in this matter. Virendra Nath Chattopadhyaya, the leader of the 
Indian Revolutionary Committee in Berlin, also established con- 
tact with Lenin and agreed to cooperate with the Comintern to 
further the cause of revolution in India. The Berlin Committee 
had fairly good relations with the Indian National Congress and 
its leader Chattopadhyaya was the brother of Sarojini Naidu, a 
prominent figure of the Congress movement and a close associate 
of Gandhiji. If the Comintern should decide in favour of the 
bourgeoisie, naturally it would give direct support to the Con¬ 
gress leaders. In that case Chattopadhyaya would be a greater 
help to the Comintern than Roy because the latter’s contacts 
were entirely with the Bengali and Punjabi revolutionary groups. 
Therefore, Roy opposed Lenin, This, in brief, is the argument 
of Overstreet and Windmiller. 

A brief comment on their views is necessary for an impartial 
evaluation of Roy’s ideas. Roy maintained his view of the 
bourgeois-democratic revolution in colonial countries under the 
proletarian leadership (or hegemony) consistently for a long time 
until he gave up Marxism itself. Is it not more reasonable, 
therefore, to treat it as a theoretical proposition without trying 
to discover a personal motive behind it ? If personal leadership 
were the principal concern of Roy, he should have sided with 
Lenin instead of of^osing him. Is it conceivable that to oust 
Chattopadhyaya Roy went to the length of opposing Lenin’s 
thesis? Roy had to face this controversy in all the CJongresses 
of the Comintern as long as he was within it. Roy’s opposition 
to Lenin, unless it was fortified by strong theoretical arguments, 
was more likely to ruin his leadership and bring Chattopadhyaya 
closer to Lenin. Moreover, it was only after the second World 
Congress ^at the contact between Chattopadhyaya and the Com* 
munist International was established. On the basis of the report 
of the British Intelligence, Overstreet and Windmiller gather that 
Chattopadhyaya sent to the Communist International a programme 
of his organisation of Indian revolutionaries two months after the 


10. Oane D. Overstreet and Marshall WindmOler, op. cit., pp. 30-32, 
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Second World Congress. Then why should Roy be so much 
afraid of Chattopadhyaya’s group in the Second World Congress 
and go to oppose Lenin to maintain his leadership ? In order 
to justify their suspicion Overstreet and Windmiller observe that 
Roy might have an inkling in Berlin that the Chattopadhyaya 
group would approach the Communist International for its sup¬ 
port to the Indian National Congress. When Roy visited Berlin 
on his way to Moscow Chattopadhyaya was in Stockholm and 
therefore Roy could not meet him there.He met Bhupendra 
Nath Dutta, an important member of the Berlin Committee, and 
Bhupendra Nath Dutta admits that Roy himself first invited 
Chattopadhyaya to Moscow.'^ All these considerations appear to 
make the suspicion of Overstreet and Windmiller rather unten¬ 
able. In China and Mexico Roy had found that national inde¬ 
pendence by itself did not mean people’s welfare and this 
experience was possibly the basis of his antagonism towards the 
bourgeoisie^®. As an Indian he was certainly deeply interested 
in the revolution of his country but this does not necessarily 
imply that his theory was determined by racial arrogance. 

In his thesis Roy did not deny the anti-imperialist role of 
the colonial bourgeoisie but he stood for the leadership of the 
‘Communist Vanguard’ in the struggle against imperialism with 
an eye to the future development of the revolution in those 
countries. But his opinion on the role of the bourgeoisie in the 
colonial countries passed throu^ a process of change ultimately 
giving rise to what is known as the ‘decolonization’ theory. In 
*lndia in Transition', published in 1922, Roy refers to a cla§h of 
interest between Indian capitalism and foreign imperialism, the 
former trying to bring about the industrial development of the 
country and the latter trying to hold India* as a source of raw 
materials and as a market for finished products. This relation 
of antagonism continued down the First World War but “the 
war”. Roy analysed, “opened up a new era for the Indian 
bourgeoisie”^*.—^an era of cooperation between them and the 

11. Itoy Memoirs (November 8, 1953), p. 536, 

12. Bhupendra Nath Dutta, Aprakasita Rajnitik Uihas (in Bengali), 
p. 256. 

13. In his M«tnoirs Roy wrote : "As a matter of fact in Mexico 
I realised what I should have done but could not do in China: that 
national independence was not the cure for all evils of any country.” 
Roy Memoirs (April 26, 1953), p. 198. 

14. rr, p. 28 . 
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British Goveniment. During the war. due to her military pre-^ 
occupation. Britain, Roy argued, was unable to keep the Indian 
market supplied with manufactured goods. Temporarily, there¬ 
fore, the competition of the imperial capital was removed and 
Indian capital found a free scope of development. Even after 
the war was over, Roy pointed out, the British Government which 
so far had persistently followed the policy of keeping India 
industrially backward found it necessary to change its policy. 
As a matter of fact, during the war and after it Roy found cer¬ 
tain developments, such as the appointment of the Indian Indus¬ 
trial Commission in 1916, the Fiscal Commission in 1922 and 
the Montague-Chelmsford Reform Scheme in 1919, as indicating 
a spirit of cooperation between the Indian National Congress— 
the political instrument of the intellectual bourgeoisie to gain 
their economic objective^®—and the British Government. Trying 
to explain these developments Roy discovered two basic factors, 
of which one was political and the other economic. The political 
factor occurred to him first and this is explained in his book 
India in Transition. The economic factor, which was fully 
elucidated later provided the foundation of the decolonization 
theory. 

In the political movement of India Roy found, as we have 
already mentioned, the presence of two factors—one was the 
bourgeois class fighting the British Government for its economic 
interest and the other was the mass of poverty-stricken pe<^le 
groaning under the policy of exploitation pursued by the foreign 
capital. Thou^ socially contradictory, these two factors, having 
a common enemy in the British Government, mi^t unite in the 
anti-imperialist strug^e. To prevent this union, Roy said, must 
be the natural desire and purpose of the British Government. 
After the war the British Government did not revert to the old 
policy of obstructing the industrial development of India owing 
to the fear diat such a policy might force the Indian bourgeoisie 
to make common &ont with the Indian masses in the anti¬ 
imperialist ^trug^e.^^ Roy interpreted the various. concessions, 
political and economic, granted to the Indian bourgeoisie by the 
British Government after the war as attempts to split tiie revo¬ 
lutionary movement. British Imperialism, Roy fuller, thought* 
was eager to come to an understanding with the Indiam bopp* 

15. Ibid: p. 24. 

16, Ibid., >.34. . • 
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Seoisie in order to counteract the influence of the Russian revolu'^ 
ti<Mi in the country. “The plan of British Imperialism** he wrote, 
“is to encourage the Indian bourgeoisie and to terrify them with 
the cry of Bolshevik propaganda*’^^. 

Until the First World War the British imperialism in India 
rested, in Roy’s view, cm two factors, namely, loyalty of the 
revolutionary landed aristocracy and the passivity of the masses. 
After the war the passivity of the masses disappeared and the 
country was in a state of agitation. As a result, it was evident 
to the British Imperialists that their domination in India could 
no longer be maintained on the old narrow social basis, that is, 
the loyalty of the reactionary landed aristocracy. Therefore “the 
necessity of widening and deepening the social basis of British 
rule in India by winning over the native bourgeoisie became 
imperative**^®. The policy of concession was a strategy of British 
Imperialism to win over the Indian bourgeoisie to its side. 

This strategy, Roy thought, cannot remove the contradiction 
between the interests of the Indian bourgeoisie and those of 
foreign imperialism. The ultimate objective of the -Indian bour¬ 
geoisie is to overthrow foreign imperialism in order to enjoy the 
right of monopoly of exploitation of the Indian people. But 
this objective cannot be realised by the Indian bourgeoisie 
without the help of the Indian masses. Therefore, the bour¬ 
geoisie in their own interest want the cooperation of the masses 
by throwing the door of the Indian National Congress open to 
them and thus the British strategy of winning over the sympathy 
of the Indian bourgeoisie may not succeed. Roy observed: 
“The overthrow of the British rule will be achieved by the joint 
action of the bourgeoisie and the masses, but how this joint 
action can be consummated stUl remains a question’’^®. 

The bourgeois class in colonial countries is, according to 
Roy, objectively revolutionary in so far as it is anti-imperialist 
but in a positive way it cannot play the progressive part which 
Its counter-part played in Europe. Roy explained this point 
clearly in the Fourth Congress of the 0>mmunist International 
held in November 1922. He said : “The bourgeoisie become 
a revolutionary factor when it raises the standard of revolt 

17. International Press Conference (Hereinafter it will be cited as 
Inprecor") (June 28, 1S^3), p. 451. 
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against backward, antiquated forms of society—^that is, when the 
struggle is fundamentally against the feudtd order, the bourgeoisie 
leading the people. Then the bourgeoisie is the vanguard of the 
revolution. But this cannot be said about the new bourgeoisie 
in the Eastern countries, or most of them. Although the bour¬ 
geoisie is leading the struggle there, it is at the same time not 
leading it against feudalism. It is leading the struggle against 
capitalism. Therefore, it is a struggle of the weak and suppres¬ 
sed and undeveloped bourgeoisie against a stronger and more 
developed bourgeoisie. Instead of being a class war it is an 
internecine war so to say and as such contains the elements of 
compromise. So, the nationalist struggle in the colonies, the 
revolutionary movement for national development in the colonies, 
cannot be based purely and simply on a movement inspired by 
bourgeois ideology and led by the bourgeoisie’* 2 ®. 

In Europe the bourgeoisie abolished feudalism in favour of 
a higher form of economy and thus they brought about a social 
revolution. But in India, Roy pointed out, the relation of forces 
is different and here in numerous instances “the rich landholder 
and industrialist are combined in the same person’’^^. In many 
cases the landholders themselves, investing their accumulated 
wealth to commercial and later, when the Government allowed’ 
it, (for reasons to be explained afterwards) to industrial enter¬ 
prises, developed as the bourgeoisie. And as long as the road 
to industrial development was closed to them, the native bour¬ 
geoisie who arose as a group of middle men carrying on trade 
on behalf of imperialism naturally sou^t to invest their capital 
in trade, usury and land holding.** The bourgeoisie in India, 
thus, unlike the bourgeoisie in Europe, developed in alliance 
with and not in opposition to feudalism. Therefore, the bour¬ 
geois-democratic revolution cannot take place in India under the 
leadership of the bourgeoisie. The bourgeois national movement 
in the colonial countries “should be given support” (leadership 
must not be left to the bourgeoisie) in so far as it is anti¬ 
imperialist ’but the anti-imperialist role of the colonial bourgeoisie. 
Roy pointed out, is extremely limited because of the danger of 
their coming to a compromise even in their own interest with 
the imperial bourgeoisie. The bourgeoisie in the colonial coun¬ 
tries, he observed, “are now really afraid that in case foreignt 
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rule is overthrown as a consequence of the development of this 
revolutionary upheaval, a period of anarchy, chaos and distur¬ 
bance, of civil war will follow that will not be conducive to the 
promotion of their own interests. That is to say the industrial 
development of the bourgeoisie needs peace and order which was 
given to most of these countries by foreign imperialism. The 
threat to this peace and order, the possibility of disturbance and 
revolutionary upheaval, has made it more convenient for the 
native bourgeoisie to compromise with the imperial overlord****. 
The problem was a ticklish one because though the Indian 
bourgeoisie and the Indian masses are two objective forces 
making for a revolution still these two factors are divided by 
class interest. Under such circumstances, the Indian bourgeoisie. 
Roy maintained, “stands between two fires’**^. It cannot fully 
cooperate with foreign imperialism because of the basic con¬ 
tradiction between their interests nor can it fuUy cooperate with 
the Indian masses fearing a social revolution submerging capi¬ 
talism in the process. Which side would the Indian bourgeoisie 
prefer? In India in Transition Roy did not give any categori¬ 
cal answer to this question beyond suggesting that **to rely on 
the national solidarity under purely bourgeois leadership for the 
purpose of destroying British rule in India may not be always 
safe”2®. Later thoughts, however, would give Roy a definite 
answer. That was to be found in the economic factor. 

In a new economic tendency of British Imperialism in the 
post-First-World-War period Roy discovered a factor strong 
enough to unite the Indian bourgeoisie with foreign imperialism. 
This economic tendency is the foundation of what came to be 
known as the decolonization theory. A clear elucidation of this 
theory is found in several books, such as. The Future of Indian 
Politics, Our Task in India, Our Differences and in a number of 
articles. 

After the First World War, Roy maintained, British Impe¬ 
rialism was faced with a severe crisis and a new economic 
tendency resulted from its attempt to overcome the crisis* 
Explaining its origin Roy wrote ; “Owing to the contradiction 
of the world market on the whole and the reduction of her share 
in it, Britain found herself in deep industrial crisis”*®. There was 
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a *contracti<m of the world market’ because the war had ruined 
a number of countries economically reducing their purdhasing. 
power almost to a vanishing point. And there was a ‘reduction 
of Britain’s share in world market’ because when Britain was 
busy widi war efforts several countries such as the U.S.A. and 
Japan established themselves in the world market as exporters 
of manufactured goods. As a result, a large part of the world 
market was lost to British industries and the actual production 
of Britain fell much lower than her productive capacity^^. Owing 
to this decline in production the accumulation of British capital 
also diminished and the needs of the home industry (refitting 
the old etc.) absorbed so much of it that there was little left for 
the purpose of export^®. In order to survive as an imperialist 
power under such circumstances Britain was forced to adopt new 
methods of imperialist exploitation. She was in need mainly of 
two favourable conditions—a large market to sell the produce 
of her industries, and secondly, a reduction in the cost of pro¬ 
duction in order to face the new competition successfully. In 
order to secure these two conditions the imperialist policy in 
India was given a new orientation. In its own interest British 
Imperialism, Roy maintained, now favoured a policy of Indian 
industrialisation reversing the older policy of keeping India 
industrially backward, A policy of industrialisation in India, 
would, Roy pointed out, enable Britain to secure the foregoing 
conditions, necessary for her survival as an imperialist power. 
To overcome the crisis, the British industries must sell more and 
more commodities to India and therefore the purchasing power 
of the Indian people must be increased. “This can be done”, 
Roy explained, “only by raising the standard of living of the 
Indian people. The standard of living of the Indian people 
again cannot be raised unless the choking grip of her economic 
life is considerably loosened”*®. That is, the obstacle in the way 
of her industrialisation must be removed. Indian industrialisa¬ 
tion would help British economy also by creating a market for 
her inetal and engineering industries. Owing to the rise of new 
indixstrial countries with greater competing power, Britain, as 
fdrei^y mentioned, found herself in a difficult position. But this 
^fficulty also could be obviated, Roy argued, by following a 
jpdiicy of Indian industrialisation. Industries in India would be 
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more profitable for the British capitalists than industries in their 
own country. Cheap labour, cheap raw materials and considcr- 
aWe saving on the cost of transportation taken together would 
enable the British capitalists to produce commodities at a very 
low cost in India and thus face world competition successfully.. 
All these considerations led the British Government. Roy held» 
to encourage industrialisation in India. Summarising the whole 
process Roy wrote : “It is no longer profitable for Britain to- 
hold India as a purely agricultural reserve. It will be more pro¬ 
fitable to industrialise her. Industrialised India will offer lucra¬ 
tive investment for British capital, cheap labour and easily 
accessible raw materials will produce enormous profit; and the 
buying capacity of India wiU increase, thus helping British 
trade’’®®. 

British Imperialism, therefore, decided in its own interest to 
follow a policy of industrialisation in India. But there arose, as 
Roy pointed out, another difficulty. It was the inability of 
Britain to supply the capital necessary to promote the rapid 
industrialisation of India. The post-First-World-War economic 
crisis, as previously indicated, seriously affected the accumulation 
of capital in Britain and she was not in a position to export 
the necessary amount of capital to India. In order to solve this 
problem the British capitalists agreed to form an alliance with 
the Indian bourgeoisie in whose hands a considerable amount 
of wealth had already been accumulated®^ Therefore, the 
foreign imperialists and the Indian bourgeoisie came to an 
economic alliance on the basis of the mobilisation of India’s 
capntal resources under the hegemony of imperialist finance. This 
view of Roy came to be known as the theory of decolonisation. 
The theory implies a direct economic coc^ration between the 
British imperialists and the Indian bourgeoisie. And this eco¬ 
nomic cooperation would, Roy firmly believed, prepare the way 
for political cooperation. After this economic alliance, the Indian 
bourgeoisie, Roy held, would not take part in any anti-imperialist 
struggle “except of the harmless parliamentary brand’’®®. The 
appointment of the Industrial Commission (1916), the Fiscal 
Commission (1922), the Montague-Chelmsford Reforms (1919) 
—all these were explained by Roy in terms of this theory. 

Thus, in Roy’s analysis, the landed aristocracy and the big 
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bourgeoisie entered into an alliance witb foreign imperialism and 
ceased to be revolutionary forces. The remaining three classes 
—^the petty bourgeoisie, the peasantry and the workers—were the 
oppressed classes and the Indian Revolution, Roy maintained, 
would be the joint-product of these three classes®®. 

Of these three classes the petty bourgeoisie were considered 
by Roy as incapable of independent political action®^. The usual 
Marxist derision of the petty bourgeoisie was fully shared by 
him. The petty bourgeoisie who were economically bankrupt 
were recognised by Roy as “an important factor in the national 
revcdution”®*, but their vision, he held, was clouded by the re¬ 
actionary social philosophy of Gandhism. Moreover, the petty 
bourgeoisie, depending upon the upper classes and government 
employments, cannot advocate a violent overthrow of the foreign 
rule, and therefore Roy concluded that “the lower middle class 
extremism cannot and will not go very far beyond the limits set 
by the Moderates”®®. Roy, however, still had faith in the revo¬ 
lutionary potentialities of the petty bourgeois class and maintained 
that under favourable conditions they mi^t lean towards the 
toiling masses. He wrote : “The petty bourgeois are still linked 
in thought with feudalism and landlordism and are separated 
from the masses, but if we organise the peasantry and the workers 
they will force the pace of the petty bourgeoisie who are now 
ready to compromise with imperialism for the sake of peace and 
money. If they find that by fighting for more they gain support 
from the masses in their fight they will grow bolder and less 
inclined to compromise”®’^. 

The remaining two of the oppressed classes, namely the 
peasantry and the workers, were considered by Roy as the most 
revolutionary section of the Indian population. They “will go 
boldly into the struggle, because they have nothing to risk, but 
everything to gain” from the violent overthrow of Imperialist 
regime®®. Sometimes, therefore, Roy characterised the workers 
and the peasants as the only elements essentially revolutionary. 
Of these two classes again the peasantry was considered by him 
as too backward to be an independent political factor. They, 
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lie said, either follow the bourgeoisie, when they carry on a 
revolutionary struggle against feudalism, or become allies of the 
proletariat. Therefore by this process of elimination the pro¬ 
letariat class emerges as the only class capable of leading the 
national revolution^®. 

By an analysis of the position and role of different classes 
in Indian society Roy came to the conclusion that a section of 
the Indian population in their own economic interest would side 
with foreign imperialism. The anti-imperialist war, therefore, 
would take the form of a class war rather than a national war 
for independence. “The movement for national freedom” he 
wrote, “has developed into a gigantic class struggle. In this 
-situation the task is to confront the counter-revolutionary alliance 
of foreign imperialism and native reaction (the nationalist bour¬ 
geoisie is a thoroughly reactionary force) with the united army 
‘of all the oppressed and exploited classes”*®. 

In this analysis of the role and position of different classes 
in the Indian society Roy completely ignored the force of 
nationalism. Marxism had convinced him that man is exclu¬ 
sively an economic being and that politics is simply the means 
to realise the economic interest of a class. By acknowledging 
the revolutionary role of the Indian bourgeoisie, Lenin was at 
least more realistic because his theory was compatible with a 
national struggle for independence. Roy’s thesis went directly 
counter to nationalism and could make no headway in the period 
-of a national struggle for independence. 

On the basis of the preceding analysis about the role and 
position of different classes Roy developed certain ideas on the 
nature and perspective of the Indian Revolution. The distorted 
growth of the Indian economy would, Roy maintained, make the 
pattern of the evolution of the Indian society different from 
that of Europe. In India capitalism has developed but feudal¬ 
ism has not been abolished. The bourgeoisie in India, Roy 
analysed, seek to maintain the feudal-cum-capitalist social order 
and cannot play the role its Western counter-part played in 
society. In order to abolish feudalism, India requires what is 
usually called a bourgeois democratic revolution, thou^ the 
bourgeois class itself, as we have already explained, cannot bring 
It about. The development of capitalism, again, brings India 
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on the threshold of the ^ra of the proletarian revolution. Tho 
Indian Revolution, therefore would be of an unusual type. Des* 
cribing the peculiar social setting of Indian conditions Roy 
wrote : “Two revolutions overlap in contemporary India. The 
bourgeois revolution has not yet been completed while the pro¬ 
letarian revolution appears on the order of the day. The latter 
does not depend upon the completion of the former. On the 
contrary the historic task of carrying through the bourgeois 
revolution devolves upon the proletariat and taking place under 
the leadership of the proletariat to become the prelude not 
historically (as the bourgeois revolution under any condition is) 
but immediately to the socialist revolution.”*^ 

The ultimate objective of the Indian Revolution, according 
to Roy, is obviously socialism but socialism cannot be achieved 
immediately because of the absence of its preconditions—the 
development of the working class on a large scale.*“ The majo¬ 
rity of the Indian people belong to the peasantry and their 
demand is not socialism but the ownership of the land which 
they cultivate. Therefore, at the first stage the peasant owner¬ 
ship of the land would have to be recognised and to that extent 
the Indian Revolution would take the character of a bourgeois 
democratic revolution, but it would not be led by the bourgeoisie, 
and, therefore, they would not be allowed to reap any benefit 
out of it. The industries would not be left under the control 
of the private capitalists but would be placed under the direction 
of the state and the supervision of the Worker’s Council, and, 
thus, the abuses and miseries of capitalist industrialism would 
be avoided. The Indian Revolution led by the proletariat would 
establish a system which would enter into the socialist phase 
directly without placing the bourgeoisie in power at any stage. 
This is what Roy meant when he said that the Indian Revolu¬ 
tion would be the immediate prelude to the socialist revolution. 
Hiis idea was further elaborated by him at a later stage. 

The character of the state to be established by the Revolu¬ 
tion would be determined by the nature of the revolution itself. 
Roy held' that the Indian Revolution not being led by the 
bourgeoisie would not establish Parliamentary Democracy. He 
dbo deprecated the idea of a proletarian dictatorship for In^ 
lU^er the existing conditions, though he did not categorically rule- 
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it out from the future evolution of the Indian society.^® In his 
writings of this period Roy referred to ‘the revolutionary demo¬ 
cratic State’** for India, though its features were not fuUy 
explained. As early as 1922 and in many of his programmes 
formulated during this period Roy stood for universal adult 
franchise, but in Our Task in India he wrote aggressively on 
Democratic Dictatorship repudiating the principle of universal 
suffrage. The revolutionary democratic state based upon the 
franchise of the overwhelming majority of the people (not adult 
franchise) would, Roy wrote, also be a dictatorship because it 
would mercilessly suppress its vanquished enemy disregarding the” 
hypocritical parliamentary principle of the right of the minority. 
In this book we find a faint glimpse of the new democratic 
state which Roy in course of time developed as Radical Demo¬ 
cracy. Criticising parliamentary democracy Roy pointed out 
that under it political rights do not carry real and effective poli¬ 
tical power. The average citizen is given the right simply of 
casting votes once in a while but the effective power is mono¬ 
polised by the capitalist ruling class. Under the revolutionary 
democratic state, visualised vaguely by Roy, the people would 
be given real and effective political power. The basic unit of 
the state would not be individual citizens but people organised 
by productive vocations. Delegates from these organisations 
would meet in conferences at district, divisional, provincial and 
all-India levels and both legislative and executive power would 
be vested in these conferences. They would elect Standing 
Committees to carry on the administration in the period inter¬ 
vening between two conferences. Under this system the legis¬ 
lature and executive functions of the state would not remain 
in separate bodies but vested in these conferences and Standing 
Committees elected by them.*® The principal objective of Roy 
was, as he explained it in clear and unambiguous terms, to bring 
the state machinery under direct control of the people instead 
of keeping it as an instrument of coercion standing over their 
head. The concept of effective democracy, stated then in broad 
outline, was later to be dissociated from the idea of dictatorship 
and evolved with certain major changes into Radical Demo¬ 
cracy. 

Roy’s theories about the nature and perspective of the* 
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Indian Revolution were determined by the ideas which he formed 
about those of the Russian Revolution.^® Socially and 
economically he considered India to be on par with the pre¬ 
revolutionary Russia and he therefore tried to apply the pattern 
of the Russian Revolution, as he understood it, to India too. 
Foreign domination of the country as such did not appear to have 
caused any change in the character of the revolution in India. 

The Indian struggle for national independence, in Roy’s 
opinion, was, as we have already explained, a form of class war 
and this analysis determined the strategy and tactics he tried 
to follow in die struggle. In the Indian society there were, in 
his opinion, three revolutionary classes—the workers, peasants 
and the petty bourgeoisie—and of these three classes the workers 
constituted the most advanced section. To launch an uncom¬ 
promising anti-imperialist struggle for complete national inde¬ 
pendence, Roy stood for two parties—one of the proletariat 
only and the other consisting of the three revolutionary classes. 
In order to discharge its historic mission the proletariat, Roy 
wrote, must have its own class organisation—the Communist 
Party wedded to Marxism.^^Besides, there was the necessity of 
another party binding together all the three oppressed classes of 
the Indian society—a democratic party of the people wedded 
to the programme of revolutionary nationalism.®® The latter, 
which must include the former, should, Roy said, have a “non¬ 
offensive” name so that the diverse revolutionary elements of 
the country are not frightened away by the name itself.®® Roy 
suggested the name of Peoples’ Party or Workers’ and Peasants’ 
Party for it.*® The Revolutionary Peoples’ Party was to be 
organised as a part of the Congress though it should remain 
under the control of the Communist Party which must remain 
secret and illegal.®^ 

The Indian National Congress arose, according to Roy, as 
the political o<*ganisation of the Indian bourgeoisie, and it re¬ 
mained under die influence of this class until the Non-Cooperation 
Movement of 1920-22.After the First World War when the 
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British Government started a policy of co-operation towards the 
Indian capitalists, for reasons already explained, the big 
bourgeoisie left the Congress and during the time of the Non- 
Cooperation Movement, the Congress, Roy wrote in the same 
article, wets turned into “a gigantic mass organisation focussing 
the revolutionary wLQ of the entire people to become free from 
imperialist domination'*. In spite of its multiclass character, the 
movement, Roy observed, remained, on the whole, a petty bour¬ 
geois movement, with a reformist political outlook and a 
decidedly reactionary social ideology, and the leadership was for 
all practical purposes under the influence of the bourgeoisie. 
The withdrawal of the Non-Cooperation Movement by Mahatma 
Gandhi after the manifestation of violence at Chauri Chaura was 
considered by Roy as an instance of “rank betrayal of the 
revolutionary forces”®'* by the Congress leadership. But he con¬ 
fidently believed that the objectively revolutionary movement of 
the Indian masses would inevitably outgrow the reactionary 
leadership. “The economic forces”, he wrote, “that are awaking 
them out of their age-long stagnation and apathy will assert 
themselves and the leadership of the political movement must 
conform to their imperious dictates.”®* After the suspension of 
the Non-Cooperation Movement the Congress, he believed, was 
brought to a state of disintegration, and the masses, he felt, 
were leaving the Congress. The rise of the peasant movement 
and the trade union organisation among the workers led Roy 
to this conclusion.®® He was confident that Gandhian politics 
had no future in India and observed : “Non-Cooperation of the 
doctrinarian pacifists, of the Tolstoyan passive-resisters, has 
proved futile, as was to be expected,”®® “The leadership of the 
future”, Roy wrote, “is left for those ardent and courageous 
revolutionaries who wUl undertake the task of organizing the 
Mass Party—^the political party of the Workers and Peasants, 
the only social elements objectively revolutionary and whose in¬ 
terests can never be protected by half-way measures of reform 
and compromise.”®^ Roy took upon himself the task of supply- 
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mg that leadership. He tried to organise the secret communist 
party and at the same time sou^t to influence a section of the 
Congress which might fcnm the larger mass party 

Like Gandhiji, Roy also believed that a successful struggle 
against Imperialism could be launched only with the active par¬ 
ticipation of the masses of the Indian people. But according 
to him, the only way to inspire the masses and bring them 
actively in the field of politics was to place before them an 
economic programme embodying their immediate material inte¬ 
rests.^^ The simple idea of national independence, he thought, 
could not inspire the masses to political activity. Secondly, a 
struggle, he believed, must be launched first to realise the 
programme of the immediate economic interest of the people 
and this struggle which would at first be directed against the 
native vested interests would ultimately be linked up with the 
anti-imperialist struggle for national independence.®® Thirdly, 
the isolated struggles against the native exploiters and the foreign 
imperialism would ultimately culminate in an armed insurrection 
throughout the country. This armed insurrection would syn¬ 
chronise with the convocation of a Constituent Assembly elected 
by the Indian people challenging the authority of the British 
Imperialists to rule the country. The idea of the Constituent 
Assembly as the way to achieve national independence was first 
suggested by Roy during the time of the boycott movement 
directed against the Simon Commission in 1928.®^ To conduct 
this struggle local committees of deputies elected by workers and 
peasants, artisans and employees, poor intellectuals and small 
traders, even of soldiers®^® should be set up throughout the coun¬ 
try. Under the leadership of these Committees the masses would 
take recourse to direct action, such as strikes, non-payment of 
rent etc. to enforce their political demands. These Committees 
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’^ould develop as basic units of the future revolutionary state 
-and would take over practically the function of the local gov¬ 
ernment. The whole process would ultimately result in an armed 
insurrection in which the forces of the imperialist state would 
be overwhelmed and destroyed.®* In Roy’s scheme the oppres¬ 
sed and exploited people of the entire nation should be organised 
in local Committees and the net work of these Committees 
throughout the country should elect a Constituent Assembly of 
their own, challenging the right of the British Government to 
rule the country. The insurrection and the election of the Con¬ 
stituent Assembly are two aspects of the self-same revolutionary 
process—one is destructive and the other constructive. This was 
Roy’s scheme of organised insurrection. 

Roy felt th^ the Gandhian technique of mass mobilisation 
was completely inadequate for an all out anti-imperialist struggle. 
He was opposed to the programme of the Gandhian economy. 
The removal of British Imperialism was necessary. Roy argued, 
for the economic and social development of the country but 
the Gandhian economic doctrine with its emphasis on the 
charkha, opposition to industrialisation and the programme of the 
voluntary restriction of human wants was itself an obstacle in 
the way of the economic progress of the country.®* Gandhi’s 
Constructive Programme of spinning and weaving, wearing of 
khadi, organisation of national schools, removal of untouch- 
ability etc. was condemned by him as “purely reformist and 
non-revolutionary.”®® Another major fallacy of Gandhism, in 
Roy’s Marxist analysis, was the obstinate and futile desire to 
unite all the Indian people, landlords and peasants, capitalists 
and proletariat, in a common struggle for an undefined goal.*® 
A votary of class struggle. Roy believed that such a scheme was 
absolutely incapable of mobilizing the Indian masses in the 
struggle against foreign imperialism. Roy’s strategy was in fact 
an application of the principle of Non-Cooperation on a large 
scale. He was convinced of the revolutionary significance of the 
technique of Non-Cooperation but the leadership of the Qm- 
gress, he felt, could not wield the weapon properly. The Gan- 
-dhian ideas, according to him, made Non-Cooperation Movement 
ilneffective. He wrote : “Non-Cooperation as a tactics in our 
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political struggle has not failed; it has not been tried.Im 

the hands of the revolutionaries who will know how to wield, 
it, the methods of mass strikes organised on a^ nation-wide scale». 
are sure to develop as powerful onslaughts against the citadel, 
of State power.”*^ 

In order to apply the principle of Non-Cooperation for 
revolutionary purposes it must, Roy maintained, be dissociated. 
from the Gandhian cult of non-violence. According to him. 
revolution through non-violence was impossible. He observed: 
“It is ridiculous to say that we are ‘non-violent revolutionaries’.- 
Such a breed cannot grow even on the soil of India. The ex¬ 
propriator will never give in without resistance; nor will the 
British leave India out of respect for our ability to suffer.’’®* 
“The Government maintained by violence and ^rute force”, Roy 
asserted, “cannot be overthrown without violence and brute 
force.”®* The revolutionary movement, in Roy’s scheme, would' 
take a violent form after the revolutionary forces were fully 
prepared and organised throughout the country. He asked his 
followers to avoid all acts of violence or terrorism before the 
revolutionary forces were prepared for the final showdown. 
“Premature violence”, he said, “is worse than non-violence and 
sporadic terrorism has as much to do with revolution as the cult 
of ‘ahimsa’.”^® But the tactical necessity of refraining from 
premature violence did not impose on the movement the cult 
of pacifism. On tactical grounds, he said, the best way was 
to leave out of the propaganda the controversy between violence 
and non-violence. “That will be the best tactical move we can 
make,” he advised his followers, “without giving the lie to our 
propaganda.”^^ 

During this period Roy wrote little on the philosophical' 
aspect of Marxism or on the ideology of the Indian Revolution. 
An orthodox Marxist, he believed in economic determinism and 
thought that a change in the economic basis would inevitably 
be foUovjed by a corresponding change in the ideological super¬ 
structure. Therefore, he was concerned more with the economic 
than with the ideological aspect of the movement. 

In so far as the Indian Revolution was led by the working 
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class It wftf necessarily gnided, accordiii^ to Roy. by tbe pli^ 
sc^hy of Dialectical Materialism. He wrote: **Dalectical 

Materialism is the philosophy of the proletariat.Ihe 

leader of the Indian proletariat, that is, the Communist Party, 
tlter^ore. stands firmly on the ground of historic^ materialism. 
It will carry on a vigorous ideological fight against all beliefs, 
traditions, and prejudices which will have great hold upon the 
young Indian proletariat. The economic development during 
the transition period will undermine religious beliefs and social 
institutions (caste S 3 ^tem etc.). But the Communist Party as 
the organ of the revolutionary proletariat consciousness will 
expedite the objective process so as to quicken the ideological 
growth of the class,"^® -' i 

Marxism was the ideology of the proletariat, but in so 
far as the Indian revolution represented the peasantry and the 
petty bourgeoisie, its ideology was what Roy termed Revolu¬ 
tionary Nationalism. He did not explain it anywhere though 
what he meant by it was evident. Revolutionary Nationalism 
was the idecdogy of those classes who in their own economic 
interest stood for the complete independence of the country 
absolutely free from the control of British Imperialism. In other 
words, it was the ideology of the Indian masses and only the 
big bourgeoisie and the feudal landlords were excluded from it. 

Though Roy was concerned mainly with the objective 
forces, he had to combat a rival ideology in order to clear the 
ground for the development of his movement. The rise of 
Gandhism almost synchronised with the advent of Bolshevism 
in India. Roy considered the former as the ideology of reaction 
and therefore fought it with all the vehemence and fury of the 
class war. 

Roy’s Marxist outlook did not enable him to realise the 
significance of Gandhism in Indian politics. Gandhiji became 
the acknowledged leader of Indian nationalism not because of 
his philosophical views or economic doctrines but owing to a 
political necessity. For an unarmed nation fighting against 
British imperialism Gandhism was the most effective weapon. 
He was able to mobilise the large majority of the people irres¬ 
pective of classes (though not of ccnnmunities) to a struggle 
against the foreign rule in India. Had the British followed the 
ruthless methods of the Fascists or the Communists, Gandhism 
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would have been crushed, and had there been any chance of a 
successful armed struggle being waged by India, Gandhism would 
have been brushed aside. Considering the conditions of India 
and the nature of the British ^e. Gandhism appeared to be the 
most appropriate banner under which to launch the national 
struggle for independence. For a dependent people struggling 
for independence the call of nationalism was irresistable and all 
talks of economic programme and class struggle appeared either 
as putting the cart before the horse or a betrayal of the nation. 
Whatever might be the economic value of Gandhiji’s Construc¬ 
tive Programme, it had a great organisational significance. Roy 
analysed Gandhism but he ignored its political necessity for India. 
His concept of organised insurrection was theoretic^y ill-con¬ 
ceived and practically untenable. His strategy based on an eco¬ 
nomic programme of class interest and an ultimate application 
of violence was most inappropriate for India. After the First 
World War secret political activities lost all prospects in India 
and under those conditions Roy’s programme of a secret 
communist party organising the people on a large scale with the 
ultimate objective of challenging violently the British authorities 
in India appeared to be unpractical and futile. 



M. N. ROY AND MARXISM—THE SECOND 
PHASE (193646) 

The second phase in Roy's Marxist career begins with his 
expulsion from the Communist International. It will not, there¬ 
fore, be out of place here to discuss, in brief outline, the factors 
that led to his expulsion. 

At first it is necessary to refer to the thesis adopted by the 
Sixth World Congress of the Communist International in 1928 
on the problem of revolution in the colonial countries with which 
Roy differed fundamentally. The main report on the revolu¬ 
tionary movement in various colonial countries was placed before 
the Congress by Otto Vilhelm Kuusinen who in his report on 
India criticised severely Roy's theory of decolonisation. Because 
of an illness, Roy could not attend the Congress. 

The Second World Congress of the Communist International 
gave rise to a controversy, as we have already discussed, between 
Roy and Lenin about the role of the bourgeoisie in the anti- 
imperialist struggle of the colonial people. The problem was not 
finally settled and the same controversy arose in all subsequent 
congresses. The Thesis of the Sixth World Congress of the 
Communist International^ fully endorsed Roy's view that the 
bourgeois class was not a revolutionary force in India but the 
actual policy which it recommended for India was condemned 
by Roy in severe terms. The new colonial thesis adopted by the 
Communist International declared, contrary to Roy's views as 
expressed in the decolonisation thesis, that British Imperialism 
had again adopted the policy of hindering the industrial develop¬ 
ment of India and that the national bourgeois class, though it 
supports the national movement, betrays “a special vacillating 
compromising tendency" towards foreign imperialism. Thus, 
in spite of the difference about the theory of decolonisation, the 
Communist International adopted the same attitude towards the 
Indian bourgeoisie which Roy advocated since 1920. The Thesis 
considered the poor peasantry and the petty bourgeoisie as allies 
of the proletariat but it opposed the formation of any party con- 

1. ‘‘Thesis on the Revolutionary Movement in the Colonies and 
Swni-Colonies**, Inprecor, VIU (Dec^ber 12, 1928). All subsequent 
quotations from the thesis are to be referred to this source. 
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sisting of the pec^le belonging to these three edasses, and it 
advised the Communist Parties **to demarcate themselves in the 
most clear-cut fashion, both politically and organisationally, from 
all the petty bourgeois groups and parties”. The Indian Com¬ 
munists were instructed to rise as a “single, illegal, independent 
and centralized party” and to criticise the vacillating attitude of 
the petty bourgeois groups including the left wing of the Indian 
National Congress. 

Leaving aside Kuusinen’s diatribe against the deccdonisation 
theory, the difference between Roy’s view and that of the Com¬ 
munist International , in spite of the latter’s acceptance of Roy’s 
opinion on the role of the bourgeoisie, was fundamental. 

First, Roy considered the Indian bourgeoisie as counter¬ 
revolutionary and firmly opposed any cooperation with them 
when he discovered an economic basis of the collaboration 
between foreign imperialism and native capitalism. But the 
thesis of the Sixth Congress of the Communist International did 
not admit any such basis of collaboration and stated that British 
Imperialism had returned to the policy of hindering the indus¬ 
trial development of India If this was true, why then should 
the national bourgeoisie desert the struggle against foreign 
imperialism, asked Roy. “If they are still as oppressed as ever, 
and there is no prospect of their position being improved, they 
must,” Roy argued, “remain a revolutionary factor.”* He, there¬ 
fore, condemned the resolution as full of glaring contradictions. 

Secondly. Roy was opposed to the view adopted by the 
Thesis towards the peasantry and the petty bour^oisie of India. 
The thesis recognised the revolutionary significance of the peasan¬ 
try and the petty bourgeoisie but it prevented the Communists 
from organising any party on the basis of the alliance of these 
classes. In order to combat foreign imperialism and the native 
bourgeoisie, Roy, on the contrary, was in favour of a united 
front of all oppressed and exploited social elements and tried 
to form a party of the workers, peasants and the petty bour¬ 
geoisie urider the leadership of the working class. 

Thirdly, India was, Roy argued, in need mainly of a bour¬ 
geois democratic revolution, not, of course, under the leadmhip 
of the boiffgeoisie but of the working class and he always in¬ 
sisted that Communism was not the immediate issue before the 
Indian Revolution. Therefore, a proletarian party alone, in 
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Roy's view, could not l>lay a dedsive part in the existing situatitxti 
of India. The resolution of the Sixth Congress of the 
Ocnnmunist Intemationd. Roy said, was based upon *'a wrong 
estimation of the social character and the perspective of the 
develo|Mnent of the Indian revolution.”* 

Fourthly, Roy’s attitude towards the Indian National Con¬ 
gress was different from what the Communist International 
accepted in the new thesis. Roy was opposed to the Congress 
leadership but not to the Congress organisation as such. He 
tried to form parties within the Congress and bring the Congress 
under revolutionary lead^hip. But die Comintern resolution 
of 1928 led die Communists to come out of the Congress 
denouncing it as counter-revolutionary. The C.P.I. under the 
instruction of the Communist International refused to make any 
distinction between “die objecdve revolutionary rank and file 
and the subjectively anti-revolutionary leadership of the Con¬ 
gress.”'* Roy was inclined to support the left wing within the 
Congress but the Comintern thesis of 1928 condemned the Left 
wing equally with the Ri^t. 

The Sixth World Congress of the Communist International 
in 1928 was followed by the expulsion of Roy from it in 1929, 
Roy’s contribution to the Brandler Press and his support to the 
Brandler Organisation were mentioned in the official statement 
of the Communist International as reasons of his expulsion.* 
But neither this factor nor Roy’s difference with the ^esis of 
the Sixth World Congress of the Communist International can 
be accepted as the real cause of his expulsion. Roy’s difference 
with the Communist International on the role of the bourgeoisie 
in colonial countries was not new. and his contribution to the 
Brandler press was the result rather than* the cause of his 
^trangement with the Conununist International. He fell into 
disfavour of the COmintem authorities before his contribution 
to the Brandler press. At first he was silently dropped without 
any formal notice of expulsion. Under such circumstances he 
raised his voice through the Brandler Press which brought about 

3. rbid. 

4. p. 12«, 

5. Inprecor, IX (December 13, 1929), p. 1470. Heinz Brandler was 
a leading Oerman Communist opposed to the policy of the Communist 
IntemationaL Roy was intimately known to him and he is frequently 
tefcared to in his Letters from Jail (M. N. Roy, Fragments of a Prisoner's 
Diary, Vol. Ill, Letters from loll, 1943, pp. 55, 58). 
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his formal expulsion. As Roy himself wrote: **I was not 
declared a ^renegade' and placed outside the pale of the official 
International so long as I did not speak out my disagreement. 
The gag of silence was imposed upon me. the all-mighty appa¬ 
ratus depriving me of all the means of expression. In other 
words, for the unpardonable crime of independent thinkin g I 
would have been quietly buried into oblivion, had I not dared 
raise my voice.”* 

The failure of the Communist movement in China where 
Roy was sent in 1927 may have had some relation with this 
episode. It is not possible to describe here even in outline the 
intricacies of the Chinese politics and the different views of Roy 
and Borodin about the role the communists should play in it. 
Robert C. North and Xenia J. Eudin have suggested that Roy 
was possibly sacrificed by Stalin “as a major scapegoat for the 
China debacle.”^ “Some one” they write, “had to assume the 
responsibility for Comintern failures, and although in these 
circumstances Stalin was undoubtedly as much at fault as anyone, 
Roy was held accountable”.® This hypothesis appears at least 
to be a very plausible one. particularly in view of the fact that 
soon after his return from China the Comintern salary of Roy 
was suddenly cut off.® 

Apart from the Chinese debacle another factor that might 
have influenced the attitude of the Comintern towards Roy was 
the damaging account submitted by Saumyendra Nath Tagore 
to the Comintern authority in 1927 about the Communist Move¬ 
ment in India. About this episode Tagore himself writes : 

‘Piatnitsky, the then General Secretary of the Central 
Committee of Comintern, sent for Tagore and had a long talk 
regarding the work of the Communists in India. It was evident 
from the talk that quite a different picture of the Communist 
activities in India had been presented to the Comintern by 

6. op, pp. 42-43. 

7. Robert C. North and Xenia J. Eudin, “M. N. Roy and the 
Theory of Decolonization”, The Radical Humanist (July 12, 1959), 
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M. N. Roy. Piatnitsky had an idea that there were hundreds 
of Communists in India in those days. When Tagore told him 
about the actual number of Communists in India in those days, 
which did not exceed more than a dozen, Piatnitsky was quite 
taken aback. He said that it seemed unbelievable as Roy had 
reported the existence of hundreds of Communists in India.... 
It was also evident from the talk with Piatnitsky that the 
Comintern had given enormous sums to M. N. Roy for financing 
the Communist Movement in India. Tagore informed Piatnitsky 
that hardly any money had been received in India and the 
growth of the Communist Movement was tremendously handi¬ 
capped due to the lack of money and literature.**^® 

Tagore thus brou^t two charges against Roy. He must 
have misappropriated the Comintern money and must have 
deceived the Comintern authorities by magnifying the number 
of the Communists in India. Were these charges valid? The 
Communist Movement in India was a secret movement and 
Tagore was not in it from the beginning. He was a staunch 
Gandhist since 1920, and, as he himself says, was attracted to¬ 
wards the Communist Movement by the first copy of ‘Langal*, 
the journal of the Bengal Workers and Peasants’ Party.'^ It is, 
therefore, very likely that he was not aware of all the facts of 
the Communist Movement in India. Muzaffar Ahmed writes 
that when Tagore left India for Europe, he had no knowledge 
of the Communist Movement of India as a whole though he 
was somewhat acquainted with the movement in Bengal.'-* Be¬ 
fore Tagore left India, he was, Muzaffar Ahmed writes, called 
by the central office of the Communist Party in Bombay but 
he did not meet them.'® The report which he submitted to the 
Communist International about the movement in India was, in 


10. Saumyendra Nath Tagore, Historical Development of Comma- 
nist Movement in India, p. 10. The book is edited and published by 
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the opinion of Muzafiar Ahmed, a figment of his imagination.^* 
Tagore writes that there was no Communist Party in India even 
in 1927.1® This was a travesty of the truth because a Com¬ 
munist Party was formed by Roy’s followers taking advantage 
of the conference organised by Satya Bhakta at Cawnpore in 
December 1925.i® 

The following account about the Communist Movement in 
India in 1927 written by Tagore himself is not consistent with 
the report whidi he submitted to the Comintern authority. 
Referring to the annual session of the Trade Union Congress 
held in Cawnpore in November 1927, he writes ; “This was also 
the first annual session of the T.U.C. to hoist the red flag. 
Bengal and Bombay comrades came in large numbers to attend 
the conference, also Shaukat Usmani and Sohan Singh Josh 
from the Punjab. It was felt at this period that the time had 
come when the various Communist groups scattered throughout 
India should be co-ordinated by the creation of a centralised 
Communist Party of India.*’!’ In Tagore’s own admission, 
therefore, there were ‘various communist groups scattered 
throughout India’ and a large number of comrades in Bombay 
and Bengal in 1927. Does this picture tally with the ‘facts’ 
submitted by him to Piatnitsky? The Communist movement of 
India, it is true, suffered from lack of funds and there was a 
good deal of misunderstanding between Roy and his comrades 
in India on that account.’^ But Roy also had to work under 
great difficulties and had to spend a good deal to send com¬ 
munist literature and journals to India through clandestine 
channels. Therefore sober students have no other alternative 
than to accept the conclusion of Overstreet and WindmiUer that 
“it is not fair to accuse him of misappropriation of funds, on 
the basis of the evidence presently available.”!* Whether 
Tagore’s dharges were true or not, they must have influenced 
the authorities ci the Comintern. 

There 'vas a mystery about the Indian representati>^ to the 
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'Sixth OHnintmi Congress who played an important part in 
discrediting Roy. Tagore was present there with a mandate o£ 
the Workers’ and Peasants’ Party of Bengal and not of the 
‘C.PJ.^** Shaukat Usmani attended the Congress but without any 
mandate from the party. Tagore writes that Usmani informed 
his party comrades about his plan to leave for Moscow but 1i»B 
party clique refused to g^ve him a mandate.®^ Philip Spratt ^ves 
a different account and says that Shaukat Usmani decided to 
attend the Sixdi Congress and went via Iran, taking three others 
with him “without telling the rest of us.”®* Muxaffar Ahmed 
agrees with Spratt’s account and he mentions the names of the 
three persons who accompanied Usmani to Moscow. They were 
Muhammad Shafiq, Habib Ahmed Nasim, and Masud Ali Shah.** 
Philip Spratt received a cable from London in which he was 
asked if Usmani represented the party. Spratt naturally gave a 
negative reply to it.®* A letter also reached the Ccnnmtem from 
the Indian Party informing it that Usmani did not re]n%sent 
die party at all.®” Muzaffar Ahmed says that this information 
reached Moscow long after the Sixth Congress was over.®* In 
the Congress Usmani spoke ag^st Roy®® and was elected to 
the Presidium of the Comintern Congress. The three companions 
of Usmani who went with him to attend the Congress were 
detained in Russia and were shot as spies in Moscow.** When 
Usmani came to know of it in Meerut jail he, Spratt says, “began 
to behave queerly, in fact underwent what would be called a 
nervous breakdown, ^e asked to be separated from the rest 
of us, and left the party, and I believe has never rejoined.”®* 
The whole episode appears to be a mysterious one. Roy’s 
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Statement that he was the victim of some internal intrigue appears 
to be very plausible.*® 

Apart from this intrigue, Roy maintains that *‘the mtemal 
struggle of the Russian Communist Party also contributed to 
my victimization.”®^ This factor also cannot be entirely ruled 
out. Philip Spratt also thinks that the change of the Comintern 
policy in the Sixth World Congress was the result “mainly of 
internal disputes in the Russian Party.”** The monster of 
Stalin’s dictatorship was rising by that time. The First Five 
Year Plan in Russia was inaugurated in 1928 and Stalin stood 
for complete conformism within the party. Lenin might have 
tolerated Roy’s views on the national and colonial question but 
Stalin tried to make himself an undisputed leader. The tradition 
of the Moscow Trial had not yet begun and therefore Roy was 
able to leave Moscow with head on his shoulder. 

After his expulsion from the Communist International 
M. N. Roy came back to India in disguise in 1930. He was 
arrested in July 1931 in Bombay on the old warrant issued seven 
years ago in connection with the Cawnpore Bolshevik Conspi¬ 
racy Case of 1924. He was prosecuted in Cawnpore and in 
January 1932 he was sentenced to imprisonment for twelve 
years. The sentence was reduced on appeal to six years and 
he was released on 20 November 1936. The period from 1936 
to 1946 forms another epoch in the evolution of the political 
ideas of Roy. He changed his views, in some cases radically, 
on the perspective, strategy, tactics and ideology of the Indian 
Revolution. It is necessary to discuss these views comparing 
them with his ideas held previously. Expulsion from the 
Communist International did not undermine his faith in Marxism 
or loyalty to Russia. But it enable him to think independently 
and he was no longer required to comply with the instructions 
of the Communist International. 

In the second stage of his Marxist career Roy’s views on 
the position and role of the different classes of the Indian people 
in the stru^e for independence were, in some respects, pro- 
foun<hy altered. His view remained unchanged about the feudal 
lords and the capitalists, but he revised his view completely 
about the role of the petty bourgeoisie, workers and along with 
workers the peasants also. 
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The urban petty bourgeois class was now recognised by 
Roy as the leader of the Indian Revolution not so much due 
to its economic position as to its education and cultural develop¬ 
ment. The education which the members of this class received 
qualified them, according to his new analysis, to play the role 
of the grave-diggers of their exploiters, but the working class 
of India, he pointed out, was culturally too backward to supply 
leadership for a revolutionary reconstruction of the Indian 
society.^® Possibly in order to satisfy his Marxist conscience 
Roy still referred to the proletarian hegemony over the revolu¬ 
tionary movement in India. As he then put it: “the petty 
bourgeois intelligentsia, in collaboration with the revolutionary 
vanguard of the proletariat, can provide the necessary alternative 
leadership. The next stage of the Indian revolution must develop 
under that t 3 q)e of leadership—under the hegemony (not leader¬ 
ship) of the proletariat.”** Explaining the meaning of 
‘proletarian hegemony’ as distinguished from ‘proletarian 
leadership’, Roy wrote : “If it is to be conceived as something 
distinct from leadership, hegemony must mean ideological in¬ 
fluence, proportionately much greater than the physical 
strength.”** Although the proletariat is a negligible factor in 
India, it has been formed, Roy pointed out, as a distinct class 
on a world scale and consequently the proletarian ideology has 
also grown. This ideology will exercise its influence not only 
in those countries where the proletariat is in a dominant position 
but throughout the world. The hegemony of the proletariat, there¬ 
fore, in the last analysis, means the hegemony of Marxism. And 
in India, Roy maintained, Marxism would influence the course 
of revolution not throu^ the proletariat but through the brain 
of the petty bourgeoisie.*® Deprecating the practice of idealising 
the proletariat Roy observed : “Our vision should not be 
coloured by our imagination. The revolutionary zeal of the 
ideological vanguard should not be ascribed to the workers, who* 
strike simply for hi^er wages and other minor ameliorations.”” 
This sentence appears to be a cryptic one pregnant with new 
ideas. If the revolutionary zeal of the ideological vanguard of 
the proletariat is not to be traced to the workers’ class struggle 
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then what is its basis ? Roy did not answer the question. For 
a Marxist such a view must be a heresy. Roy cmitinued to 
believe, as before, that the Indian Revolution would be the joint 
product of a coalition of the oppressed and exploited classes, 
namely, the peasants, the workers and the petty bourgeoisie, but 
his idea about the relative importance of these three classes was, 
however, profoundly modified. 

The change in Roy’s views about the role of the petty 
bourgeoisie and the workers in India is remarkable. How was 
this change brou^t about ? And what are the implications of 
this change ? These questions naturally arise. 

Dr Dhar has referred briefly to the change brou^t about 
in the ideas of Roy during this period and he remarks ; “After 
Roy had come out of the Indian jail, we found that he was 
now holding a rather neo-Marxian position and his views had 
started becoming more and more liberal.””* Trying to explain 
this change in his ideas Dr Dhar observes: “His disillusionment 
with the working in Russia of the dictatorship of the proletariat 
which was to be highly democratic in content if not always in 
form and which in effect meant nothing but undiluted dictator¬ 
ship of a few party-officials might have something to lead him 
to temper his version of Marxism with the liberal views of the 
state.’”^ This explanation can hardly be accepted. The views 
of Roy regarding the Russian state and government which he 
held during this period were thorou^y explained by him, and 
a study of these views clearly indicates that he was still a 
staunch supporter of the Russian system.”® The change in Roy’s 
ideas can reasonably be explained vdth reference to his new 
experience in India. As long as he guided the communist 
movement of India from abroad, he imagined the conditions in 
India more in the li^t of the Marxist theory than on ffie basis 
any empirical evidence. By applying the Marxist doctrine of 
economic determinism he hoped that a party of the workers 
and peasants was bound to develop in India as a f<»midable 
force and that the hold of the religious doctrine Gandhism 
could not remain long upon the miud of the people. The rite 
of the labour movement and the peasants organisation In India 
was consequently interpreted by him as evidence of an awakening 
of revolutionary class consciousness among the workers and 
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peasastts* He believed that by an inexoraUe process brought 
about by objective conditions, the Indian masses would move 
away from the preset leadership of the Congress. But when 
he came to India in 1930, he saw a different picture. There was 
a wide gulf between what he imagined and what he found. The 
Indian proletariat—^hitherto considered by Roy as the guiding^ 
centre of the Indian revolution—disappointed him completely. 
It was, he found, not only numerically weak but also **socially 
immature** and **politically backward*' without "the rudimen¬ 
tary ideas of class strugg^e.**^^ Soon after reaching Bombay in 
disguise from abroad Roy attended a large mass meeting of the 
workers which to him was altogether disappointing. Describing 
his experience he wrote : ‘T came closer to find that most of 
the audience were dozing or actually sleeping. The only sign 
of life was thin wisps of bidi smoke here and there.*’®® It was a 
shocking experience for Roy. He himself remarked : "The first 
experience in Bombay and similar experience later on convinced 
me how delusive was the picture imaged from the newspaper 
reports of large meetings and demonstrations.**^® He found that 
in spite of seething discontent there was no symptom of any 
widespread revolutionary awakening among the peasants who 
had complete confidence in Mahatma Gandhi and the Indian 
National Congress. Almost all the big trade unions, he saw. 
were under reformist leadership and most of the prominent 
Trade Union leaders were Congressmen.^^ The petty bourgeoisie, 
the much maligned class in Marxist literature to which Roy 
himself contributed liberally, was found to be "the most active 
political element** in Indian politics having contact with the 
masses.*® 

Indian politics, therefore, refused to develop itself in 
accordance with the Marxist prognosis of M. N. Roy. What 
Roy predicted with confidence to be inevitable in Indian politics 
did not take place. Roy proved to be a false prophet. How 
did Roy react to his experience ? He could, like an orthodox 
Marxist, have tried to interpret (rather, to imagine) facts to fit 
into his theoretical pattern. Or, he might have given up the 
doctrine of Marxism and developed a new philosophy more in 
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accordance with the reality of the situation. Roy, however, 
adopted neither of these two courses. He was too objective to 
quarrel with facts and too much indoctrinated by Marxism to 
give it up easily. To come out of the dilemma Roy gave a new 
interpretation to Marxism—“a broader understanding of 
Marxism,”^® as he called it—differentiating it from the narrow 
and mechanical interpretation. 

The fundamental lesson that Roy drew from his experience 
was that “the most important and decisive factor in a revolution 
is the subjective factor.”^* He lost his confidence in the 
sovereignty of the objective forces of history and the inexorable 
law of social dialectics operating through the class struggle. 
Belying his expectation and confident prediction. Gandhism 
continued to remain as strong as ever and the workers and 
peasants developed no class consciousness of their own. The 
objective factors of history had failed to assert themselves. The 
exploited masses did not move ahead by objective dynamism 
leaving Gandhism behind, as anticipated by Roy. Trying to 
explain this phenomenon he wrote : “The fact that even in this 
20th century India is swayed by the naive doctrine of Gandhi 
speaks for cultural backwardness of the masses of the Indian 
people.”*** “Gandhism”, he stated several years later, “could 
not influence the mass mind unless there was a predisposition. 
The mediaeval mentality of the culturally backward masses 
makes them easy victims of the Gandhist propaganda.”*® To 
combat Gandhism, therefore, the mediaeval mentality of the 
Indian people must be changed. In other words, the subjective 
factor must be created. Roy's politics thus came to attach 
supreme importance to education, culture and human ideas. This 
was the beginning of the end of Marxism. The emphasis on 
education, ideas and cultural factors could not be fitted into 
the Marxist theory of economic determinism. To make his 
ideas compatible with the facts of the Indian situation, Roy now 
tried to give Marxism, as we have already mentioned, a new 
interpretatioli which, in fact, was the very negation of the 
essential spirit of the Marxist philosophy. In the name of 
Marxism he developed a set of new ideas which gradually, aided 
hy further experience, liberated themselves from the Marxist 
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terminology and gave rise to a new social philosophy called New 
Humanism. 

Roy's hostility to Gandhism continued unabated, it was in 
fact intensified; he went to the length of equating Gandhism 
with Fascism. In prison Roy wrote a book on Fascism analysing 
its philosophy, profession and practice in which he pointed ouf 
that Fascism was not simply a socio-political phenomenon but 
had a deep-rooted philosophical foundation. Fascism is a 
socio-political reaction." Roy wrote. *'its ideological foundation 
must have been laid by philosophical reaction."" The roots 
of the philosophy of Fascism were traced by him to the spiri¬ 
tualist view of life. He observed: "As a matter of fact, the 
philosophy of Fascist dictatorship results directly from the 
modem schools of mysticism and spiritualism which represent 
reaction against the scientific view of life"^'. Religion and the 
cults of mysticism and spiritualism associated with it are. he 
thought, always useful to maintain a social order based on the 
exploitation of man by man. Religion is based upon faith, and 
faith. Roy explained, placed a premium on ignorance, which 
makes the masses easy victims of exploitation. In its fight 
against feudal society and monarchical absolutism the bourgeoisie 
used the revolutionary weapon of the materialist philosophy, but 
once in possession of power it discarded this weapon and cham¬ 
pioned the spiritualist view of life in order to perpetuate the 
social system based upon the exploitation of many. Fascism, 
according to Roy. was the logical outcome of this reactionary 
philosophical tendency. 

The Indian philosophy because of its spiritual character 
stood, in Roy's analysis, very near Fascism. He called Indian 
philosophy as inherently Fascist**. The Indian ancestry of 
Fascism, according to Roy, could be traced through Sdiopen- 
hauer whose disciple. Nietzsche, was the father of the philosophy 
of Fascism. Schopenhauer found consolation in the philo¬ 
sophy of the Upanishads—a philosc^hy which in Roy’s words 
‘^prevented the Indian people from facing the realities of life 
with the courage to change them"". The roots of the Fascist 
thought were traced by Roy even to the divine philosophy of 
the Gita. 
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The philosophy Gandhism is based \sp(m ft ^iritacd view^ 
of life and that led Roy to equate it with Fascism. He observed: 
**lf Gancfiiism is to be regarded as a body of religio-ethical doc> 
trines, the quintessence of ancient IxKlian culture, then the world 
1ms already experienced its modem political expression. Gan¬ 
dhism as a philosophical tradition has led to Hitlerism*’^^. Roy 
retired to genealogical kinship between Gandhism and Fascism., 
both being offerings of the spiritual view of life. Both are 
inspired by the revivalist ideal and deny the progressive signih* 
cance modem civilization'^^. Roy made a dear distinction 
between revolutionary nationalism and revivalist nationalism in 
India and maintained that while the former was revolutionary 
the latter was reactionary.*’® Revolutionary nationalism, which 
seeks to overthrow foreign imperialism as the essential precondi¬ 
tion of further social progress, was not, he pointed out, anta¬ 
gonistic to socialism, but. on the contrary, its consummation 
would create conditions necessary for its ultimate establishment.”® 
But revivalist nationalism would lead the country to Fascism 
because. Fasdsm was described by Roy as nationalism inspired 
by the revivalist ideal.”® The ideal of class collaboration was 
another feature common both to Gandhism and Fascism. This 
ideal, according to Roy. would inevitably lead to violence, be¬ 
cause. as he stated, “class collaboration means violent suppres¬ 
sion of the efforts of the toiling masses to liberate themselves 
from the system of exploitation. Qass collaboration means 
stabilization of class domination. This requires violence exer¬ 
cised by the dominating class. Gandhist ideal of class collabora¬ 
tion involves violence. The cult of non-violence is, therefore, 
hypocritical. It supports actual violence”.®* The Gandhiait 
ideal of simple life and the vow of poverty would, Roy thou^t. 
keep the masses spell-bound and that would enable the Congress 
to further the interests of the nationalist bourgeoisie and loydist 
landlords.”” Roy, therefore, condemned Gandhism as a philo¬ 
sophy counter-revolution. The assumption of a lo^cal con¬ 
nection betwaim Gandlusm and Fascism determined in lacgp 
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Bieasixre Roy’s attitude towards the leadership of the In dian. 
Naticmal Ctmgress and the Indian independence movement in 
general. 

The lo^cal relation which Roy postulated between Fascism 
and the spiritualist view of life was a dangerous illusion. 
Spiritualism endows man with a sanctity of which Fascism is the 
complete negation. The origin of Fascism may logically be 
traced to the ideas of Nietzsche who disowned the spiritualist 
tradition of Christianity. Even after coming back to India, Roy 
was able to comprehend neither the moral excellence of Gandhian 
doctrines nor the political significance of the Gandhian stra¬ 
tegy.*®* Class collaboration and non-violence were politically 
necessary for a united struggle of the Indian people against alien 
rule. Judged as a doctrine. Gandhism was more akin to Chris¬ 
tian socialism than to Fascism. Gandhi was the political leader 
of the Indian masses, and, therefore, instead of trying to change 
the mass psychology he sought to utilise it for realising his 
objective. That determined, to a large extent, the patterp of 
Gandhian politics. Roy was too crude and perhaps a little too 
‘logical’ to comprehend the diverse factors that accounted for 
the popularity of Gandhism in India. He ignored the strategical 
significance of Gandhism and made a wrong analysis of the 
Gandhian philosophy. Therefore all his attempts to undermine 
the influence of Gandhism in Indian politics failed. 

Roy tried to replace Gandhism by Marxism though his 
explanation of Marxism during this period was largely influenced 
by his experience. He now interpreted Marxism as essentially 
a prfiUosophy, and the economic doctrines and political theories 
associated with Marxism were considered as its subsidiary parts 
only. In his writings of this period he gave emphasis mainly 
upon three aspects of the Marxian philosophy. First, Marxism 
was interpreted as the logical outcome of the rationalist and 
materialist thoughts of man. Tracing the origin of Marxism 
to the old materialist thoughts of Greece. Roy observed : 
“Between Democritus and Epicurus and Marx there was a con¬ 
tinuous line of development, tracing which Marx could only 
come to his conclusions’’.®’ Thus interpreted, Marxism became 
a ‘human heritage’ and not the philosophy of any particular 
class.®* Ridiculing the orthodox interpretation of Marxism as 
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the philosophy of a particular class. Roy wrote : “There is so 
much talk about class culture and class philosophy and class 
ideology. One cannot claim the distinction of being a Marxist. 
Unless he qualified every concept with the term ‘Class’! Only, 
that is a dubious distinction. That may befit an ordinary poli¬ 
tical propagandist; but a Marxist deserving the distinction is 
primarily a philosopher”.®® In Roy’s mind the concept of 
humanity was gradually replacing the concept of class. Not 
that he gave up the idea of class struggle, but along with it he 
began to refer occasionally to the cohesive factor in society and 
to humanity as a whole.”® The cultural progress of man. he 
emphasised, would have been impossible if all cultures were 
simply class cultures to be replaced in course of time by another 
class culture. A culture. Roy pointed out. may bear Ae stamp 
of a class but “in so far as there is a relation of identity between 
that class and the entire society, the cultural values produced 
by it are the production of society as a whole”. 

•The second aspect of Marxism which Roy during this period 
emphasised followed logically from his view of Marxism as the 
highest product of the rational thou^ts of man rather than a 
class ideology. Rationalism being the essential feature of Marx¬ 
ism. Roy considered it not as a system of doctrines or a bunch 
-of dogmas but ‘rather a method’.”^ Roy made a distinction 
between Marxism as a method and its specific formulas or 
doctrines. As a method. Marxism, according to Roy. was a 
way of thinking and its fundamental principle is that conscious¬ 
ness is determined by existence. This Marxian method, he said, 
bas a permanent and abiding value and holds good for all time 
and under all circumstances and applicable to the problems of 
all ages. But unlike the Marxian method, the formulas of 
Marxism. Roy pointed out, are not immutable and may have 

to be changed from time to time. Dictatoiship of the prole¬ 

tariat was one such Marxist formula. In the process of develop¬ 
ment of die Indian Revolution, Roy showed that there was no 
room for a prcdetarian dictatorship and therefore it must be 
discarded.”® The distinction that Roy drew between the Marxist 
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method and the Marxist formula is very significant. By applying 
this method, he said, one should try *‘to elaborate, amplify and 
even revise Marxism** in the light of growing experience and 
knowledge.®* Once the ‘essence’ of Marxism was accepted “it 
is not necessary for us”, Roy maintained, “even to abide by 
the letters of what Marx has written*’.®® 

The third principle emphasised by Roy in his interpretation 
of Marxism was the freedom of roan in the making of history. 
Marx wrote : “The philosophers have only interpreted the world 
in various ways; the point, however, is to change it”. This bold 
declaration by Marx recognising the freedom of man to change 
his environment was, as Roy himself later fully realised, 
negatived by Marx’s economic interpretation of history, but at 
this stage Roy tried to reconcile the two, obviously with little 
success. In his lecture on ‘What is Marxism’ Roy condemned 
the economic interpretation of history as ‘a vulgar interpretation 
of Marxism’ and preferred the expression “materialistic inter¬ 
pretation of history”.®® But this is a difference without any 
distinction. In the same lecture approving the Marxist law of 
history Roy observed : “Man’s ideas are determined not by his 
environments as such, but by the mode of production through 
which he earns his livelihood”.®^ Explaining the evolution of 
human society Roy wrote that “the everchanging standards of 
human behaviour, the circumstances of living, the structure of 
society, the successive stages of social evolution—all these are 
determined by one factor, namely, the mode in which the parti¬ 
cular community makes its livelihood”.*’® Roy’s refusal to accept 
the expression ‘economic interpretation of history’ thus had no 
philosophical foundation. Most probably it was an expression 
of a conflict within his mind—^his reluctance to equate freedom 
simply with an economic struggle. This conflict was clearly 
expressed when he said : “People think in terms of capital and 
labour, as if revolutionaries were a gang of selfish people fight¬ 
ing for a few annas for themselves. But a true revolutionary is 
not ashamed of declaring that he is not fighting merely for 
wages; that he is fighting even for the welfare of those who 
are against revolution. The revolutionaries of to-day are fight- 
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ing for the liberation of mankind. The revolution of our epoch 
will, for the first time, conquer spiritual freedom for humanity”.•* 
This concept of revcdution was not in harmony with the Marxian 
concepts of class-division and economic fundamentalism. To 
make human freedom possible, the philosophy of history must 
endow man with free will in order to enable him to play along 
with other factors a creative role in history. Roy tried to re¬ 
concile the creative role of man with the Marxist theory of 
history. He wrote : “But in the light of scientific research he 
(Marx) proved that man lives in certain environments, but at 
the same time man reacts on those environments and shapes 
them by his reactions. He is not an actor on the stage walking 
over it, detached and untouched, a prescribed route. But he is 
a part of the stage itself. His movements are determined by 
his environments in as much as these include his own being. 
Thus he has become not only the maker and master of his 
environments including his own self, but he has become the 
maker of history”.^® One reads the passage in vain to discover 
any scope for human freedom. If the causative factors of history 
are all to be traced to the environment, the arguments in favour 
of any creative role of man in the making of history become 
simply casuistry. In order to make human freedom compatible 
with the Marxist scheme of history Roy denied that history was 
reduced to an inevitable process by Karl Marx. He wrote :i 
“There is actually nothing inevitable in history. The concept 
of inevitability is unknown in Marxian philosophy. Because 
inevitability is only another name for fatalism, that is, predestina¬ 
tion. Marxism places man in the centre of the world”.’^^ This 
interpretation gives man a creative role to play in history but 
it goes against the entire spirit of Marxist historiology. Karl 
Marx and Friedrich Engels categorically stated in Manifesto Pf 
the Communist Party : “What the bourgeoisie, therefore, pwo- 
duces. above all. is its own grave-diggers. Its fall and the victory 
of the prcdetariat are equally inevitable” Marx frankly denied 
the freedom of man to shape history and he reduced history 
to an Inevitable inrocess. In a letter to P. V. Annenkov, Marx 
wrote : “Are men free to choose this or that form of society? 
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By no meatis . It is superfluous to add that men are not 

free arbiters of their productive forces which are the basis of 
all their history—^for every productive force is afl acquired force, 
the product of former activity”.’® 

As a matter of fact, Roy’s interpretation of Marxism during 
this period was muddle>headed. In the name of Marxism he 
expressed his own ideas bom of his experience, but they re¬ 
mained clumsy because of his attempt to integrate them with 
the Marxist doctrine. The interpretation of Marxism as the 
highest product of the raticmalist trend of human thought was 
misleading. The Marxists do not believe that human ideas can 
be influenced by reason as such, apart from the economic 
interests of the class. The rationalist philosophy of the French 
Enli^tenment, as for example, was to them “nothing more than 
the idealised kingdom of the bourgeoisie”.’* The key to social 
change, according to the Marxists, lies not in philosophy but in 
economics. Friedrich Engels explained this theory clearly : 
“From this point of view the final causes of all social changes 
and political revolutions are to be sought, not in men’s brains, 
not in men’s better insight into eternal truth and justice, but in 
changes in the modes of production and exchange. They are 
to be sought, not in the philosophy, but in the economics of each 
particular epoch”.’® Dictatorship of the proletariat which Roy 
discarded as a non-essential part of Marxism was considered by 
Marx himself as of paramount significance.’® There was little 
of ‘Marxism’ in Roy’s interpretation of it. The seeds of New 
Humanism must be traced to the intezpretation which Roy gave 
to Marxism during this period. 

In this period Roy’s ideas about the nature and perspective 
of the Indian Revolution did not undergo any vital change. 
The bourgeois democratic revolution in India would take place 
without die cooperation of the bourgeoisie and it was to be 
engineered by a coalition of the oppressed and exploited classes 
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of India. The main implication of Roy’s concept of a bourgeois 
democratic revolution without the bourgeoisie was the possibility 
of India’s reaching the stage of socialism without passing throng 
the period of capitalist exploitation and proletarian dictatorship. 
The concept of such a revolution was, as we have already 
mentioned, developed by him abroad but it became more promi¬ 
nent during this period. In order to establish socialism, its 
pre-conditions, such as the industrialisation of the country and 
the growth of the working class on a large scale, abolition of 
the feudal restrictions on production, etc., must first be created. 
To create these preconditions the capitalist mode of production, 
Roy maintained, was essential, and the fundamental feature of 
the capitalist mode of production, he explained, is the produc¬ 
tion of surplus value by which the workers are deprived of a 
part of the fruit of their labour. This is necessary for the 
accumulation of capital and the industrial progress of the 
country. Under capitalist rule the workers are forcibly deprived 
of this part for the benefit of individual capitalists. But labour¬ 
ers may voluntarily part with a portion of the fruit of tlreir 
labour by common agreement, and if the process is a voluntary 
one, the period of the industrial development of the country 
should. Roy said, be regarded as an integral part of the process 
of socialist reconstruction.’^ In Russia under the Bolshevik 
rule, Roy believed, industrial development took place by this 
voluntary method and he tried to develop the Indian revolution 
in the same way. The perspective of the revolution described 
above excludes the necessity of the proletarian dictatorship. In 
1935 he wrote : “It is foolish romanticism to aim at proletarian 
dictatorship in the near future in this country; and it mav not 
be an indispensible necessity later on”.’® The bourgeois demo¬ 
cratic revolution in India brought about by a coalition of the 
oppressed and exploited classes, under the hegemony of the 
ideological vanguard of the proletariat would. Rov thought, give 
effective power to the masses which would make proletarian 
dictatorship redundant. 

By this time Roy was clearly opposed to proletarian dicta¬ 
torship but be did not accept parliamentary democracy. Then 
what would be the nature of the state that would entrust the 
people with effective power? His ideas in this respect were 
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not yet very clear. During this period he referred to a **genuin&* 
ly ctemocratlc government** for India as distinguished from **an 
ordinary capitalist state**.^* He was obviously trying to find <Hit 
a governmental system different from parliamentary democracy 
and proletarian dictatorship. The basis of the new state, he said* 
would not be atomised individuals but organised units through 
which the people would be able to exercise direct control over 
the Government. Parliamentary Democracy would thus be 
replaced by a hi^er type of democracy. In 1944 Roy pub¬ 
lished his Draft Constitution of India where he gave a concrete 
picture of this higher type of democracy to which he gave the 
name ^Radical Democracy*. This Radical Democracy was 
incorporated in the philosophy of Radical Humanism and we 
shall explain it at a later stage. 

Roy tried to bring about the necessary revolution in India 
throu^ the Congress guided by a revolutionary leadership. His 
analysis about the role and nature of the Congress remained 
almost unchanged. It was a potentially revolutionary movement 
saddled with a reactionary leadership, and therefore the main 
task of the Indian Revolution, according to Roy, was to supply 
a new leadership—an alternative revolutionary leadership—^to 
the Congress movement. The revolutionary potentialities of the 
Congress, he maintained, could not develop under the Gandhian 
leadership. But, he observed : “The leadership of the Congress 
is not the Congress. There is objective contradiction between 
the present leadership which is under the influence of the middle 
bourgeoisie, and the Congress as a movement. There is social 
basis for an alternative radical democratic leadership to replace 
the present outfit. The rise of such a leadership is necessary 
for the next stage of the revolution**.®® 

In the first stage of his Marxist career also Roy considered 
the Congress movement as of great revolutionary significance and 
tried to bring it under the leadership of a revolutionary peoples* 
party—a party of workers and peasants—^formed wifliin the 
Cong^ress. But this strategy was now entirely g^ven up by Roy. 
He was now opposed to the formation of any party within the 
Congress and he, therefore, tried to bring the whole movement 
under a revolutionary leadership. The reason of this change 
is not far to seek. By appl 3 dng the Marxian analysis of history 
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as an inevitable process brought about by the objective condi¬ 
tions of society, Roy firmly believed that a party of the esqploited 
class was bound to rise in India outgrowing the reactionary 
influence of Gandhism. The revolutionaries were 8im{dy to 
lead and hasten the inevitable process. But experience, as we 
have seen, dispelled this optimism.' Roy found that the religious 
mentality of the people was the mainstay of Gandhism, and 
the rise of a revolutionary party was conditional upon the change 
of this mentality. The change of the religious mentality of the 
people in favour of the scientific mode of thought would under¬ 
mine the hold of Gandhism and thus facilitate the rise of an 
alternative revolutionary leadership. Formation of a revolu¬ 
tionary group within the Congress without first trying to change 
the religious mentality of the people was considered by him as 
futile. The programme of alternative leadership, however, did 
not, it appears, exclude the possibility of a division of file Con¬ 
gress in the long run. During this period Roy gave up all 
attempts to organise secret political activities. Dtoect experience 
of the country must have convinced him of the futility of such 
activities. 

Another consideration that determined Roy’s strategy 
during this time was the organisational character of the Con¬ 
gress. He was very much impressed by the countrywide net 
of primary committees built up by it. These committees, he 
believed, could be used as the basic units of the future democratic 
state of India. He referred to the dual character of the Congress 
organisation—a political party, and the framework of a new 
state.These committees would enable the Indian people to 
raise the structure of a revolutionary state within the womb of 
imperialism, and then challenge the latter in an organised rebel¬ 
lion. In order to use the Congress Committees for this 
revolutionary purpose Roy tried to bring the Congress movement 
under the revolutionary leadership instead of forming groups or 
parties within it. He asked : ’Tf a certain section of the masses 
lose their confidence in the Congress and leave it, is there any 
guarantee that another organisation equally powerful as the 
would be established in the country?”^ 

In this connection it would not be out of place to refer 
brfefly to Roy’s concept of ’organised’ revolution. The Indian 
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revolution, be pointed out. must be an organised one. unlike 
those of the previous age such as in France or in Russia. This 
difference was due to the character of the modem state which is 
highly organised and well-equipped. In France a spontaneous 
mass uprising led to the capture of power in Paris and the whole 
state collapsed as a result. Similar was the case in Russia also. 
Those revolutions did not require for their success a ccmntry- 
wide organisation. But in the modem age. conditions were. Roy 
pointed out, entirely^dift'erent. The state is now-a-days so well- 
organised that any idea of the capture of power in Delhi or 
‘Calcutta was inconceivable. Unlike the previous revolutions 
which began in the capital, the revolutionary movement in India, 
Roy explained, would begin on the periphery and then converge 
in the centre. Therefore, he maintained that in India capture 
of power must be “an organised process.”®* The seven lakhs 
of villages must be organised, and these organised units would 
not only initiate struggles against imperialism on various issues 
concerning the day to day life of die people but would also 
serve as the basic units of the future democratic state of the 
country. Roy had similar ideas while abroad but now he found 
that the already established local Congress Committees could 
function in a revolutionary crisis as instruments of mass upris¬ 
ings and become the basic units of the revolutionary state. Roy 
tried to develop the Congress as a pyramidal structure on the 
basis of these Committees. Throughout the country there would 
come into existence two parallel organisations—one. the pyra¬ 
midal structure of the Congress Committees enjoying the confi¬ 
dence of the people, and the other, the machinery of the 
imperialist state, hated by the people and supported only by a 
handful of mercenaries.®'* Under such circumstances Roy thou^t 
it would be quite possible for the Congress to replace the 
Imperialist state in a simultaneous bid for power throughout the 
country. With supreme self-confidence amounting to an under¬ 
estimation of the forces of the opponent. Roy, like the Italian 
patriot Mazzini. declared : “Compare the Congress organisation 
in the district with the local machinery of the Imperial state. 
Can there by any doubt about the outcome of a trial of strength 
between die two? What power has the machinery of the 
Imperialist state in this district to prevent the Congress Com- 
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mittee &om assuming the functions of the Government 
The Congress with the demand “All power to the local Congress 
Committees” would supersede the machinery of the Imperialist 
state and would convert itself into the Constituent Assembly in 
order to frame the constitution of the new state Upto this 
point the revolutionary movement would proceed without split¬ 
ting a drop of blood or committing any violence. But what 
would happen after that ? Would not the British Government 
retaliate ? How would that offensive be n^t ? Roy answered : 
“What will happen next does not depend on us. Having asserted 
our ri^t of self-determination, we shall naturally have to be 
guided only by such codes and laws as are binding on all 
nations, whose freedom is at stake. If at that moment, India 
would not be prepared to defend her newly won freedom by 

all means, she does not deserve to be free_Roy here 

indicated that India under such circumstances must defend her¬ 
self by all means, violent or non-violent. He left the matter 
there. To wage the struggle successfully, the Congress must 
first of all be transformed into a well-knit disciplined party with 
its primary local committees manned by active and conscious 
revolutionaries liberated from the paralysing grip of Gandhism. 
In other words, the Congress must be given an alternative leader¬ 
ship. 

Roy suggested two methods to bring about the necessary 
alternative leadership. One was political, and the other and 
more significant one was intellectual or philosophical. 

The Congress was composed very largely of the oppressed 
and exploited people of India and therefore Roy expected that 
if the ordinary members of the Cbngress could be made politi¬ 
cally conscious and the primary Congress Committees politically 
active and assertive, a new leadership might naturally grow from 
below. He therefore suggested various measures, constitutional 
as well as educational, to activise and democratise the primary 
Congress Committees 

Secondly, Roy started in India a Renaissance Movement— 
a movement for a philosophical revolution—^in order to lay the 
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intellectual foundation of the alternative leadership. He dis¬ 
covered, as we have already mentioned, the real strength of 
Gandhism in the religious outlook of the people and concluded 
that without a change in the religious mentality of the people 
Gandhism could not be successfully combatted. Therefore, he 
started an intellectual movement with a view to replace the 
religious outlook of the people by the scientific mode of thought. 

Roy compared the conditions of India with the crisis that 
overtook Europe towards the close of the Middle Age. The 
European people, he pointed out, overcame the crisis and made* 
rapid progress owing to the Renaissance which placed before 
them new ideas and ideals. But in India such a revolution had 
not taken place, and that was, in his opinion, “the cause for 
all our national miseries and political humiliation during the last 
seven or eight hundred years.’*®® A Renaissance must precede, 
in his opinion, the political independence and social progress 
also of India. 

In order to promote a Renaissance Movement, Roy began 
to examine the cultural heritage of India and developed certain 
ideas which must be briefly mentioned here. The intellectual 
atmosphere of nationalist India, Roy found, was dominated by 
the anti-Western revivalist outlook which was “a positive 
danger,”®.® though psychologically natural. It was dangerous 
because by galvanising the religious mode of thought it stood 
in the way of the much-needed philosophical revolution. But 
it was natural because, in the words of Roy, it was the expres¬ 
sion of a “historically determined inferiority complex.”®^ The 
faith in her spiritual superiority gave the Indians some consola¬ 
tion in the midst of despair and defeat. To combat this attitude 

of Indian nationalism would be the main task of the Renaissance 

$ 

Movement sponsored by Roy. He maintained that the very 
notion of the East as the centre of spiritualism and the West 
of Materialism was a fictitious one and pointed out the essential 
similarity of the ideas and activities pursued by the people Of 
all countries. East as well as West. It is true, Roy admitted, 
that the materialist philosophy and rationalist thought have to 
a large extent developed in modern Europe while in India the 
predominent outlook remained religious. This religious outlook 
instead of being an expression of the ‘special genius’ of Indian 
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culture shows, according to him, only her backwardness. The 
religious mode of thought, Roy pointed out. ^^characterises human 
ideology everywhere in a certain stage of social evolution,’* but 
Europe had moved largely beyond that stage but India lagged 
behind. Hence, the difference.*® 

By analysing the past culture of India Roy showed that it 
contains a rich heritage of rationalist and materialist tradition 
from which the Indian Renaissance Movement should draw its 
inspiration. He referred to the rationalist and materialist 
thoughts scattered in the Aupanishadik literature, Vaisheshik 
philosophy of Kanada, Sanl±ya system of Kapila, in the 
philosophical thoughts of Gautama, Charvak and the Jains.*® 
The materialist trend of thought in ancient India reached its 
culmination, according to Roy, in the rise of Buddhism which, 
he said, was “one of the greatest revolutions of history.”** It 
was a revolt against the social domination of the priestly class 
and it threatened religion itself by expressing doubts about the 
existence of Gods. But this revolution was defeated in India, 
and Sankaracharya, according to Roy, was “the ideologist of 
the counter-revolution which was the blackest chapter and the 
greatest misfortune of Indian history.”*® The subsequent mis¬ 
fortune of India was traced by Roy to the defeat of the Buddhist 
revolution. After the fall of Buddhism the Indian people were 
placed under the tyranny of Brahmanical reaction and the lower 
classes were so much oppressed in Hindu society that when 
Islam entered India they found in it their liberation, and. there¬ 
fore, many of them embraced it. That alone. Roy said, can 
explain the success of Islam in India. Similarly the British 
conquest of India was also made possible by the cooperation 
of a section of the Indians themselves.** Thus the age-long 
social stagnation and centuries of political slavery were the price 
that the Indian people had to pay for the defeat of the Buddhist 
revolution. With tl^ defeat of Buddhism the rationalist tradi¬ 
tion of Indian thought came to an end,*® and then began the 
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Mazk age* in Indian history. India, wedded to the religious 
mode of thought, still lingers in the twilight of the mediaeval 
dark age and the Renaissance Movement was conceived by Roy 
to bring thfe period to a dose and usher in the modem age. 
By pointing out the materialist and rationalist heritage of Indian 
culture, he tried to expose the falladous belief that materialism 
is Western and alien to Indian culture and thus sought to remove 
the inferiority complex of Indian nationalism. He believed that 
India must accept materialism, which is neither Eastern nor 
Western but the most developed form of human thought, in order 
to ensure her social, political and economic progress. Materialist 
thought to which India also had contributed in the past has at 
present reached its culmination in the West and therefore India 
must have the courage to accept it with a clean conscience. He 
wrote : “India must receive the message of deliverance from 
the West. It is the message of materialist philosophy. Mate¬ 
rialist philosophy is the spiritual message of the West. India 
must equip herself with this weapon to free it from the dead 
grip of tradition and to strike out a path for future progress. 
Western civilization is the collective creation of the entire 
humanity. It is the highest product of man’s creative power. 
The positive outcome of the history of the various races, nations 
etc. have gone into its making. It is the common heritage of 
mankind. The future must be built upon this foundation.”®^* 
The Renaissance Movement added a new dimension to the 
political activities of Roy. He was able to influence the Indian 
intelligentsia more by his philosophical than by purely political 
activities. His materialist and critical approach, his stimulating 
insights and bold assertions earned for him the admiration of 
many. But his lingering faith in Marxism, his contempt for 
spiritual (religious) culture and his attempt to discover a class 
interest behind all the Indian philosophical systems made it 
difficult for Roy to appreciate the true spirit of Indian culture. 
According to his analysis the ideal of self-control, embodied in 
the Hindu Dharma. stands only for “the spoliation and exploi¬ 
tation of the masses”.*® The doctrines of ^spiritualist’ philosc^hy 
(such as the Law of Karma) were, in his words, expounded by 
the Rishis of the old with the object of making the masses feel 
themselves responsible for their misery and thus to safeguard 
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the established social order against the danger of a threatening 
popular revolt,*® 

The spiritualist culture which flourished in India after 
Buddhism was considered by him as “an instrument of reaction, 
a bulwark against higher civilization,”^** Condemning Indian 
culture in unqualified terms he stated : “Spiritualism is the hallu¬ 
cination of the baffied soul; or a check upon the spiritual 
liberation. Renunciation is a device to satisfy the greed of the 
upper classes, an instrument to exploit the mentally enslaved, 
deluded, hypnotized masses.”^*^ Though still professing his faith 
in Marxism, Roy conceived the Renaissance Movement with 
the spirit of the Enli^tenment. But both in conception as well 
as largely in content the movement was un-Marxist. For the 
ideal of a philosophical revolution independent of and preceding 
the economic transformation goes against the essential spirit of 
Marxist historiology. Convinced of the rational foundation of 
Marxism, Roy by this movement tried to create a rational, criti¬ 
cal and non-conformist outlook among the people instead of 
converting them directly to the new ideology. The Renaissance 
Movement launched under the banner of reason developed its 
own dynamism and started a process of intellectual exploration 
which proved fatal to Marxism itself. The movement which was 
directed against Gandhism ultimately ended in liquidating Roy’s 
Marxism. From the conception of the Renaissance movement 
to the birth of New Humanism the process was direct and 
continuous, aided by experience. 
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Roy was a keen student of international politics and his 
political ideas were largely influenced by the developments of 
European diplomacy. While discussing the evolution of his poli¬ 
tical philosophy we must refer to his analysis of and reaction to 
the major developments in contemporary European politics. 

The inter-war period was characterised by Roy as a period 
of a conflict between Socialism and Capitalism. All capitalist 
powers. Fascist as well as the so-called democratic, were, accord¬ 
ing to him, united among themselves for a war against the Soviet 
Union. His analysis of international relations during this period 
was based upon two assumptions. First, there was no difference 
between Fascism and Western Democracy, and secondly, the 
age of national war was over and the history was drifting towards 
a period of international civil war—a war between revolution 
and reaction whose battles would be fought in every country 
(except Russia where Revolution had already triumphed). These 
assumptions were considered by Roy as based upon the funda¬ 
mental principles of Marxism; but European history particularly 
during the period of the second-world-war refused to unfold itself 
according to this neat pattern. This led Roy to change his 
views frequently and after various attempts to interpret the 
drama of world politics by the Marxist formula he ultimately 
had to give up Marxism itself. We shall discuss, in brief, that 
fascinating story of a staunch Marxist changing his views under 
the impact of the march of events. 

Western Democracy and Fascism were considered by Roy 
as manifestations of the same phenomenon in two different 
periods of history. Like an orthodox Marxist he believed that 
Parliamentary Democracy was the political expression of capi¬ 
talism in its period of prosperity and Fascism was the expression 
of the same economic system in its period of decline. He des¬ 
cribed Fascism as **tbe administration of the capitalist society 
in the period of decay.”' Describing Fascism and Western 
Democracy as the twins of capitalism Roy wrote : **The creator 
d parliamentary democracy was also the promoter of Fascism 
in a later period of history. Fascism was created to replace 
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parliamentary democracy when this no longer served the purpose 
of the creator. The creator was Capitalism.”^ He described 
the process of the transformation of Parliamentary democracy tO' 
Fascism thus : “The relative freedom granted by die parliamen¬ 
tary regime enables the working class to organise and otherwise 
prep^e itself for the struggle to overthrow capitalism and estab¬ 
lish socialism. Therefore the abolition of their own achievements 
became necessary for the bourgeoisie in the struggle for defending, 
their power and privileges. The Fascist movement is created 
to do that dirty job for capitalism.”® From this view of the 
origin of Fascism. Roy concluded that there was no basic 
antagonism between Parliamentary Democracy and Fascism.®® 
Roy’s Marxist analysis of the origin of Fascism was strengthened 
by the policy adopted by the Western powers towards it. The 
attitude of the West towards Fascism, particularly the ‘Appease¬ 
ment’ Policy, could very easily be fitted into this analysis. 

In spite of the national sentiment which it embodied. 
Fascism, Roy pointed out, was, like Communism, an international 
force. Fascism had the support of the capitalists of all coun¬ 
tries as a bulwark against the rising tide of Bolshevism. He 
wrote : “An outburst of jingoist nationalism Fascism nevertheless 
is an international phenomenon. It operates on an international 
scale; it has created an international organisation. No sin^e 
country in Europe today, with the sole exception of the Soviet 
tinion, is free from the tentacles of this octopus. Everywhere 
the famous ‘fifth column’ is preparing the ground for the 
triumph of fascism.”^ The world forces, Roy analysed, were 
going to be polarised in two opposing camps cutting across 
national boundaries. In this age of the conflict between Capital¬ 
ism and Socialism a war between Capitalist states, Roy thought, 
was not likely to break out. For their very existence the 
capitalist states would try to reconcile whatever mutual anta¬ 
gonism they might have in order to face the common enemy 
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unitedly.^’ In the period of decaying capitalism wars usually 
prepare the ground for revolutions and therefore, he thou^t, in 
this period of history the capitalist states would not deliberately 
prepare for an armed conflict among themselves. The age of 
imperialist war was, according to Roy, replaced by an age of 
international civil war—a war not between several countries but 
between two systems. “The nature of the future wars**, Roy 
pointed out, “is indicated by the Spanish experience.’** 

Both the basic assumptions with which Roy tried to analyse 
the international relations of the inter-war period were untenable. 
Parliamentary Democracy represented the tradition of liberalism 
of which Fascism was the complete negation. Faith in Marxism 
however led Roy to overlook diis fundamental distinction. The 
second assumption cannot be justified even by orthodox Marxism. 
The Marxist-Leninist theory believes in contradiction and anta¬ 
gonism among the capitalist countries and not perfect harmony 
between them. There were undoubtedly many pro-Fascist 
elements in the Western Democratic countries but these did not 
justify the generalisation made by Roy. Moreover, the concept 
of international civil war thoroughly ignored the force of 
nationalism. 

Roy’s analysis of European diplomacy in the inter-war period 
was largely determined by his ideas about the nature of the 
Russian Revolution and the Russian foreign policy. The Rus¬ 
sian Revolution, M. N. Roy maintained, did not belong to the 
category of proletarian revolution which according to Marx 
would break out in the highly industrialised countries. It was, 
in his opinion, a belated bourgeois-democratic revolution—a 
‘mixed type’ of revolution in which the features of the bourgeois 
revolution and the proletarian revolution wer^ combined.^ The 
revolution stood for the peasant ownership of the land which was 
a feature of the bourgeois-democratic revolution though the 
bourgeoisie themselves had played no role in it. It was brought 
about by an alliance of two revolutionary classes—the peasants 
and the workers—and, therefore, Roy concluded, it could not 
establish the dictazonship of one class only. The Communist 
Party was leading two revolutionary classes and dierefore “the 
leadership of the Communist Party*’, he wrote, “was not the 
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dictatorship of the proletariat”®. Thou^ the Russian Revolu¬ 
tion took place under the leadership of the working class, die 
social character of the revolution was not changed by it. The 
Soviet State in spite of the formal title of proletarian dictatorship* 
virtually represented, according to Roy, the establishment of a 
new type of democracy, in which pohtical power was actually 
exercised by the great majority of the population. 

Though the social content of the Russian Revolution was 
largely bourgeois-democratic, Roy emphasised that it was never¬ 
theless different from the classical bourgeois-democratic revolu¬ 
tion. This revolution did not place the bourgeoisie in power and 
under this revolution modem industries were built “an an integral 
part of socialist construction”". Socialism could not be established 
in Russia immediately after the revolution since its essential 
pre-conditions, large scale industrialisation and the corresponding 
growth of the working class, were still absent Nor could the 
Russian Revolution lead to the establishment of a pure capitalist 
society because the classes in power were opposed to it. There¬ 
fore, Roy concluded that a new type of economy was bound to 
develop in Russia. The Russian society, largely agrarian in 
character, would peacefully enter into the socialist phase since 
it did not place the bourgeoisie in power. From his analysis of 
the character of the Russian Revolution Roy drew the lesson that 
^‘the establishment of the proletarian dictatorship is not an 
indi^ensable condition for the constmction of socialism”^". 

Roy’s analysis of the nature of the Soviet State was extremely 
misleading. The concept of the ‘Soviet’ might have great demo¬ 
cratic significance and the rule of the workers and peasants 
organised in the Soviets might have given the Marxist concept 
of ‘dictatorship of proletariat’ (interpreted as the dictatorship of 
the proletariat and peasant) a democratic connotation. But in 
Russia the Marxist concept of proletarian dictatorship took the 
form of the dictatorship of the Communist Party which ed^ed 
the Soriets as wdl as the proletariat and the peasants. It appears 
incredible that this feature of the Russian State escaped the 
notice of Roy. was no reason for him to in^lge in false 

propaganda in fiivour of Russia even after his expulsion frenn 
the Ccwnnittnist International. WaS he blinded by mental pre¬ 
dispositions and preconceived notions? The only other exjda- 
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nation spears to be tbat the dictatorial features of the Russian 
state were considered by him as temporary phenomena which 
would melt away gradually as conditions became more favourable. 
As early as 1937 Roy wrote about the stifling atmosphere in the 
Russian Communist Party brou^t about by the utter absence of 
free discussion^^. When he found that even after the victory in 
the second World War, these features of Soviet Society persisted* 
he regarded them as the part and parcel of the system itself and 
therefore raised his voice against them. 

Immediately after the Bolsheviks came to power in Russia 
they expected similar revolutions to break out in other countries 
of Europe. This expectation was however soon belied and the 
subsequent development of the foreign policy of the Soviet Union* 
Roy pointed out. was determined by this fact. Russian foreign 
policy, Roy said, was aiming at removing the causes of the 
failure. According to the Marxist theory there was no reason 
why those revolutionary outbreaks should fail, because all the 
conditions of capitalist decay and disorganisation were more or 
less present. Still the revolution failed mainly because of one 
factor—^the military power of the bourgeois states^-. After the 
perspective of the world revolution disappeared, Russian foreign 
policy was determined, Roy pointed out, by this lesson. Soviet 
Russia tried to build up a strong military power not only for 
the purpose of defence but also “to come to the aid of the revo- 
tionary forces in other countries”^*. He predicted that the next 
phase of Russian foreign policy would be Red Napoleonism— 
the Russian army coming to the help of the revolutionary forces 
in other countries. Describing the strategy of Red Nz^oleanism, 
Roy wrote : “The proletariat is an international force. There¬ 
fore, it is not prescribed that the worlfing class of one particular 
country must accomplish the revolutionary task in that country. 
It is quite conceivable that the process will take place on a really 
intemational scale, not according to the schematic idea of a 
simultaneous world revK^ution but the proletariat victorious in 
one country and having acquired sufficient str^gth in consequence 
of that victory, carrying the revolution to othi^ countries where 
difficulties of the local concfitions may prevent the native working 
class perforining the tarir by itself*’'^. Roy believed that Russia 
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must ultimately take &e offensive in order to play the role of Red 
Napoleonism successfully. With the aim of destroying the baso 
of the world revolution the reactionary powers were preparing 
for a war against the Soviet Union, and, therefore Roy thought 
that it would be stupid for Russia to wait indefinitely for the 
enemy to start the war. Russia, therefore, in the fulness of time, 
must take the offensive and start the war which would be a war 
to spread revolution—Red Napoleonism in operation. But before 
full military preparations were made Russia must avoid a war 
by all means and such a cautious Russian policy in consideration 
of self-defence must not be, Roy warned, confused with nation¬ 
alism. He explained that after the triumph of Nazism in Germany 
any revolutionary offensive was out of question and therefore 
the working class must be on the defensive. On this ground 
he supported the Franco-Soviet alliance (1935) and welcomed 
it as a countermove against the victory of Fascism in Germany. 
The alliance between Nazi Germany and Soviet Russia in August 
1939 was justified by Roy on the ground of political expediency. 
It was a defensive measure on the part of the Soviet Union. The 
failure of the Moscow negotiations with the Western countries 
made Russia isolated and the imminent German invasion of 
Poland created for her a ticklish problem. Russia, Roy ex¬ 
plained. was confronted with the danger of the victorious German 
army appearing on her frontier thou^ she was not yet in a posi¬ 
tion to take the risk of a war. Therefore, motivated by the instinct 
of self-preservation, Russia made the alliance with Germany 
solely with the purpose of ensuring the safety of her state. More¬ 
over, by concluding this pact Russia brou^t about a war be¬ 
tween Germany and the Western Powers. Without this dramatic 
Russian move on the chessboard of European diplomacy, Britain 
might have submitted once again to the Nazi demand. The 
Russo-German Pact, in Roy’s words, was “an undeniably 
opportunist though forced diplomatic move”'® on the part of 
Russia. The pact had no ideological foundation and it did not 
imply any tesJ alliance between Soviet Russia and Nazi Ger¬ 
many. They continued to remain the mortal enemies and the 
final showdown between them was inevitable. After the con¬ 
clusion of the Russo-German Pact Russian foreign policy entered 
into a new phase and took more and more an aggressive 
character. Her policy in Poland, Latvia, lithunia, Esthonia and 
Hnland led her critics to characterise it as *Red Imperialism.** 
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Roy in those days played the role of an orthodox supporter of 
Russia. He pointed out that Russia being a socialist country 
could not develop imperialist tendencies which follow necessarily 
from capitalism. Roy interpreted the new turn in Russian 
policy as the stage of ‘Red Napoleonism.’ “What was con¬ 
demned as ‘Red Imperialism’,” he wrote, “was the appearance 
of Red Napoleonism—^the characteristic feature of the politics 
of our time.”^* Roy justified the Russian policy of aggression 
in Poland, Finland and other Baltic states on two grounds—^its 
aim was to strengthen the defence of Russia against the coming 
inevitable conflict with Nazi Germany, and secondly, it promoted 
social revolution in those countries.^®* Roy's whole judgment 
was based upon two assumptions: first, Soviet Russia represented 
the cause of the historically necessary revolution and, therefore, 
the expansion of Russian influence meant the triumph of revo¬ 
lution, and, secondly, whatever was done for the cause of 
revolution (that is, in the interest of Russia) was justifiable even 
if it implied a repudiation of the traditionally accepted standards 
and values of international relations. 

Roy’s analysis of the Russian foreign policy and his con¬ 
cept of Red Napoleonism appear to be unrealistic and illusory. 
Immediately after the conquest of power, the Bolshevik leaders 
of Russia tried to follow a revolutionary diplomacy aiming at 
World Revolution. But the failure of World Revolution and 
acceptance of the ideal of Socialism in one country forced Soviet 
Russia to revert to the traditional form of diplomacy. National 
interest—her security and economic development—became the 
primary objective of Russian foreign policy and ideological 
considerations played only a secondary role in it. The interest 
of communism was identified with the interest* of Russia and 
the assumption that the Red Army was created to spread revo¬ 
lution in different parts of the world was only a figment of the 
ima^ation. The wrong analysis of the Russian foreign policy 
led Roy to support uncritically all the diplomatic and military 
moves of Russia. 

The outbreak of the war between the Western Powers and 
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Germany in 1939 came to Roy as a surprise. It could not be 
fitted into his general scheme of the international civil war. He 
expected a war between the Soviet Union assisted by the soci^st 
forces all over the world on the one side, and the Fascist and 
the Western democratic powers on the other. But Nazi Germany 
made an alliance with Soviet Russia and war was declared by 
Britain and France against Germany, Until the outbreak of the 
war Roy’s Marxist analysis could supply a plausible interpretation 
of the diplomatic history of Europe but the outbreak of the 
war and the way in which it developed were bewildering to him. 
During the war and the immediate post-war period Roy had to 
grapple with many unexpected facts and developments. He 
tried to explain them by his Marxian theory as far as possible, 
but when he found it impossible, he had to change, as we have 
already mentioned, the theory itself. 

When the war broke out, Roy, as we have just mentioned, 
found it very difficult to explain it. It was not, he said, a war 
between Democracy and Fascism. England and France were 
capitalist countries and Fascism, he argued, was a weapon created 
by the capitalists themselves for their own defence. In its period 
of decay, capitalism, Roy said, was bound to take the form of 
Fascism, and, therefore, it was not possible for England and 
France to start a war against Fascism.'" Nor did he consider 
it as an imperialist war. An imperialist war, he pointed out, 
breaks out as the culmination of a long period of rivalry be¬ 
tween two imperialist powers or two groups of such powers. 
Such was the diplomatic background of the First World War. 
A severe tension developed between two blocs of imperialist 
powers over a long period of time and the accident at Serajevo 
simply supplied the spark that set Europe ablaze. “But the 
sudden events in Poland,” Roy pointed out, “upon which the 
present war broke out cannot be fitted into the scheme of ap¬ 
peasement which was the fundamental feature of European 
politics ever since 1924. The plan in this case was to avcnd 
war at all cost.”'® Since the outbreak of the war did not foUow 
from the logic of European politics as analysed by Roy, he 
concluded that it broke out as an accident. If the problem of 
Poland were handled wisely and patiently by Germany, it would 
have been solved, Roy believed, by another Munich. The im- 
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patient miUtarism of Germany and consideration of prestige on 
the part of En^and and France “provoked the armed conflict 
which nobody wanted.”^® 

Roy held out two alternative perspectives about the future 
development of the war. Since the war broke out accidentally, 
‘unwanted’ by both the parties, it was natural for them to wage 
it half-heartedly always striving for an early settlement. Buf: 
the perspective of the war continuing was not altogether excluded 
by Roy and he expected profound revolutionary consequences 
to follow from that eventuality. “If it continues”, he wrote, 
“its results most probably will not be the strengthening of some 
imperialist powers at the cost of others but the mutual destruc¬ 
tion, seriously weakening at any rate, of all the capitalist states 
involved. And that would only further the cause of their 
common enemy—revolution.”^® An early settlement of the 
(Uspute was however considered by Roy as more probable than 
the development of the conflict into a serious war. That would 
be more in accordance with his theory of international civil war 
and his analysis of the war as an accident. The period imme¬ 
diately after the outbreak of war seemed to confirm Roy’s 
analysis that the war was “unwanted” and therefore unreal. The 
‘phony’ phase of the war appeared to indicate that even after 
the declaration, war might not actually break out. Roy pointed 
out that the policy of appeasement was continued even after 
the formal declaration of war. Norway, according to him, was 
a victim of the appeasement policy.®' The fall of France itself 
was interpreted by him as a case of betrayal by her own 
rulers at the altar of Fascism. The capitalist rulers of France 
themselves favoured the victory of Fascism and therefore they 
capitulated without any serious fighting. France, in other words, 
according to Roy, had fallen not to foreign invaders but was a 
tragic victim of internal reaction.®® He believed that behind the 
camouflage of the war declared in 1939 a real war between re¬ 
volution and counter-revolution was going on, on an international 
scale, cutting across national boundaries. In that international 
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civil war the ruling authorities both of France and Germany be¬ 
longed to the same camp and therefore they cooperated. 
Capitulation of France was the expression of that cooperation. 

Bven after the fall of France when England continued the 
war with firm resolution it occurred to Roy that the war had 
developed into a serious crusade against Fascism and therefore 
he decided to support it. He thought that the democratic and 
progressive elements in England must have forced their govern¬ 
ment to take a determined stand against Fascism and believed 
that behind this anti-fascist policy of the British Government 
the contribution of the British Labour Party must be consider¬ 
able.®* Witii the rise of the democratic progressive forces in 
En^and, the foundation of imperialism, he believed, would be 
weakened and thereby the cause of Indian independence would 
be promoted. Therefore, in August 1940 he wrote : *T am 
decidedly of opinion that the road to Indian Freedom lies 
through an active participation in the struggle against Fascism.”®* 
Roy was confident that the war against Fascism would inevitably 
lead to the collapse of capitalism and imperialism as well. What¬ 
ever mig^t be the attitude of the British Government towards 
India, she must not, Roy thought, remain indifferent to this 
war because no sin^e country can remain free in a world en¬ 
slaved by Fascism. And the liberating effects of the victory of 
the anti-fascist camp would also be felt in all countries irrespective 
of the attitude of the Government.®* Roy supported the cause 
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its Fascist character. He opposed the *Quit India* movement started by 
the Congress against the British rule in August 1942. Roy further 
maintained that as a result of the war the economic foundation of British 
Imperialian would be destroyed and power would consequently be 
tnuosferred to Indih. He was opposed to. thb transference power to 
the Indian National Congress on the ground that it would lead to the 
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•of &e Allies before Russia was invaded by Nazi Germany but 
he was confident that Russia would ultimately take part in the 
war against Fascism. Before Nazi Germany invaded Russia he 
wrote : “The external danger to the Soviet Union was mainly 
represented by Nazi Germany. With the domination of the whole 
of Europe, the Fascists were sure to turn upon the base of 
revolution, as soon as they had settled with England in one 
way or other. Therefore, there could not be any mistake in the 
Soviet policy towards Nazi Germany and its allies,**®* The Nazi 
invasion of Russia in June 1941 was in a sense a vindication 
of his own analysis of international politics but the whole-hearted 
cooperation promised to Russia by the British Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill was “entirely incredible*’ to him.®’^ He still 
suspected that the conservative forces of Britain like those of 
France were not serious in the war against Fascism and the 
alliance which they formed with Bolshevik Russia to fi^t the 
Fascist forces came to him as an agreeable surprise. The Anglo- 
Soviet Alliance for twenty years concluded after the Nazi inva¬ 
sion of Russia was regarded by Roy as the most outstanding 
landmark of contemporary history.®* He could not explain this 
alliance by his general assumption of the international civil war. 
Why should capitalist democracy form an alliance with Russian 

rise of Fascism in the country. In the place of the National Govern¬ 
ment which he believed would be controlled by upper classes, he 
-demanded the Peoples’ Government where the majority of the people 
would be able to exercise effective political power. During the war he 
organised the Indian Federation of Labour which was assisted by the 
British Government with Rs. 13,000 per month in order to carry on 
propaganda in favour of the war. By going directly against the Indian 
national movement Roy made himself completely isolated in the poli¬ 
tical life of the country. Subsequent events however proved that his 
analysis of the Congress was wrong. Under the leadership of Jawaharlal 
Nehru, condemned by Roy as a prophet of Indian Fascism (see his 
hook ; Jawahgrlal Nehru), India accepted democracy and socialism as 
her ideals. For Roy’s ideas on Indian politics during this period see 
his books : Freedom or Fascism ?. Nationalism, an antiquated cult, 
Indian Labout and Post-war Reconstruction, Nationalism, Democracy 
•and Freedom, Poverty or Plenty, Pltmning a New India, Alphabet of 
Fascist Economics, National Government or Peoples^ Government 7, 
Last Battles of Freedom, Problem of Freedom, Jawtdiarlal Nehru, INA 
and August Revolution and Peoples Plan, prepared by B. N. Banerjee, 
G. D. Parikh and V. M. Tarkunde. 
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Bolshevism to fight Fascism ? He believed that there must exist 
some factor—^possibly other than economic—which made tho 
British Government determined to fight Fascism even with the 
cooperation of Bolshevik Russia. This factor he discovered in 
man’s loyalty to cultural values and this experience dealt a 
severe shock to Roy’s faith in Marxism. 

Trying to find out the theoretical basis of the Anglo-Russian 
cooperation against Fascism, Roy wrote: “Fascism had appeared 
on the scene as the avowed enemy, not only of the working 
class, but of modern political institutions and cultural values.’*** 
“Triumphant Fascism” he further explained, “forced a new 
alignment of forces, an alliance of all desirous of defending 
modem civilization. The working class belonged to that alliance”,, 
but “the new alliance embraced many soci^ elements and poli¬ 
tical organisations which had previously been regarded as 
antagonistic to the liberation of the working class.”®® Therefore^ 
not only the working class but all persons holding loyalty to 
the modern political institutions and cultural values would 
constitute the anti-Fascist camp. The dissolution of the Com¬ 
munist International by Russia was. according to Roy. the logical 
outcome of the new alignment of forces. The working class 
was not alone in the fight against Fascism, and, therefore, Roy 
argued, a working class organisation like the Communist Inter¬ 
national was no longer necessary. The alliance of the working 
class with other democratic forces in the fight against Fascism 
would necessarily lead to the substitution of the proletarian 
dictatorship by a democratic alliance of all progressive forces, 
including non-proletarian and non-communist elements. In the 
post-war Europe, revolution, Roy maintained, would no longer 
be identified with communism. He had already come to die 
conclusion that besides the working class there were many other 
forces fitting for the revolution. Instead of an orthodox work¬ 
ing class movement following the pattern of the Russian 
revolution, the revolutionary movement in future Would therefore 
be more broad-based, and Russia. Roy confidently believed, was 
already reconciled to that perspective. The dissolution of the 
Communist International was a clear indication to Roy of the 
changed Russian attitude. 

Out of the ashes of the Second World War he expected the 
emergence of a new revolutionary Europe under the guidance 

29. Ibid^< p. 9. 
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of the Russian Communists and the British Labour Party. He- 
had absolutely no doubt that Britain under the Labour Party 
and Soviet Russia would come very close to each other. TTie 
only major point of difference between the British Labour Party 
and the Russian Communists was the question of proletarian, 
dictatorship but Roy was confident that the Russians have 
quietly abandoned the bone of contention. “The Russians**, 
Roy thought, “have learned that the alternative to the ineffec¬ 
tive formal democracy is not dictatorship, but a restatement 
of the concept of democracy, attaching more importance ta 
practice than to mere profession.’’” Since the British Labour 
Party was committed to a socialist programme, its foreign policy, 
Roy believed, was bound to harmonise with that of the Soviet 
Union and the future politics of Europe would thus, in his 
analysis, be determined by the Anglo-Soviet Alliance."® Like 
an orthodox Marxist Roy assumed that the U.S.A. would be the 
greatest champion of world reaction in the post-war period."* 
He anticipated the polarisation of world forces into two camps 
—one led by the U.S.A. and the other by the U.S.S.R., the 
former representing the forces of world reaction and the latter 
of revolution. The U.S.A., Roy pointed out, was the only coun¬ 
try that emerged out of the second World War with its basis 
of capitalism almost unchallenged. “It was’’, he said, “all along 
evident that American could try to restore in Europe the capi¬ 
talist status quo ante bellum.’’®^ But the U.S. attempt to restore 
capitalism in Europe, he believed, had no chance of success 
owing to the rise of the strong democratic forces in alliance with 
the Soviet Union. In any future conflict the U.S.A., Roy feared, 
would find her allies mainly in Asia. He considered the 
important nationalist leaders of South East Asia such as Aung 
San of Burma or Dr. Soekamo of Java as sympathisers of 
Fascism.** Their policy towards Japan during the war determined 
Roy’s attitude towards them. He seems to have ignored the 
fact that their pro-Japanese attitude was determined more by 

31. RR, p. 260. 

32. Ibid., p, 323. 

33. Jbid„ pp. 269-70. Roy assumed that the U.S.A. in spite of 
the participation in the war against the Fascist powers was in sympathy 
with Fascism, but he never explained at this stage why the U.S.A. took 
part in the war against Fascism at all. 
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national than by ideological considerations. He pointed out 
that during the short period of occupation the Japanese had 
sown the seeds of Fascism in the occupied countries and the 
nationalist organisations of Burma, Indo-China and Indonesia 
were influenced by the Japanese propaganda. This analysis led 
Roy to conclude that Asia was becoming the home of Neo- 
Fascism and America, he believed, was encouraging this ominous 
development. Roy was convinced of the Fascist character of the 
Indian National Congress and thought that India would be the 
base of the next war against the U.S.S.R.®® 

The U.S,A.-U.S.S.R. antagonism was interpreted by Roy as 
a new phase of the old conflict between revolution and counter¬ 
revolution. The forces, he said, were polarised in these two 
camps on the basis of ideas and ideals cutting across the national 
boundaries. It was a continuation of the international civil war 
—'a conflict between two ideals representing two different worlds. 
This conflict may lead to another war which, in the analysis of 
Roy, “wiU coincide with the final stage of the international civil 
war of our time.”®^ He still believed that capitalism in the 
present age would inevitably give rise to Fascism and therefore 
-democracy to be real must outgrow the limitations of the capitalist 
economy and become Social Democracy. The future conflict 
between the U.S.A, and the U.S.S.R., Roy hoped, would be a 
conflict between the old fashioned formal democracy and genuine 
Social Democracy. “The pre-war ideological conflict between 
capitalism and socialism**, he wrote, “will become a conflict be¬ 
tween a conventional attachment to formal democracy and the 
necessity for bold democratic practice.*’®® He had no doubt that 
Russia had already become a great champion of the *bold 
riemocratic practice.* 

One fatal error in Roy’s analysis of the world political 
situation was his undue emphasis on the ideological factor. In¬ 
ternational relations are determined by various forces in which 
nationalism and considerations of Balance of Power play the 
most significant roles. Instead of considering the Anglo-Russian 
alliance as a product of the exigencies of the war, Roy tried to 
interprete it as an expression of ideolo^cal affinity and this led 
him to imagine a profound change in the nature of the Russian 
Communism. The dissolution of the Communist International 
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which was essentially a strategic move on the part of Russia 
dictated by war considerations, appeared to Roy as the liquida¬ 
tion of the proletarian character of communism or rather 
communism itself. Roy, therefore, concluded that in the post-war 
period Russia would champion the cause of democracy and give 
up communism and proletarian dictatorship. But when Russia' 
refused to oblige Roy’s expectations based upon a false analysis 
of international relations, for the first time he became critical 
of Russia. And this critical attitude enabled him to form a 
correct estimate of Russian foreign policy and Russian 
Communism. 

The post-war foreign policy of the Soviet Union was com¬ 
pletely at variance with what Roy expected and this started the 
process of his disillusionment about Soviet Russia and Russian 
Communism. The Russian attitude towards Persia, Turkey and 
Greece in the immediate post-war period led him to conclude 
that her policy was defermined no longer by any ideological or 
revolutionary considerations. He discussed the Russian foreign 
policy of the post-war period in detail and concluded that it was- 
“reminiscent of the days of imperialist expansion”,** and “can 
hardly be distinguished from the traditional diplomacy of 
National States engaged in power politics manoeuvering for a 
predominating position in the international set up.”*® In this 
power politics, ideological factors were completely ignored for 
immediate strategic gain. M. N. Roy always believed, though 
erroneously, that ideological and revolutionary considerations 
were the basic motivation of Russian foreign policy and he tried 
to justify Russia on that score. But the shape of the Russian 
foreign policy in the post-war period at last disillusioned him, 
and he observed : “Our grievance is that the revolutionary side 
in this conflict should have allowed ideological considerations to 
be overwhelmed by other considerations .... Our objection to 
this doubtful “realism” is that it is prejudicing the cause of 
revolution.”*^ Deprived of any ideolo^cal sheet anchor Russian 
foreign policy was determined by pragmatic considerations of 
her own interest. Communism, in other words, was identified 
witii the interest of Russia and Russian nationalism became 
equated with communism. Old nationalist power politics thus* 
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assumed an ideological orientation but it had no idealism apart 
from the pursuit of Soviet Russia’s own national interest. 
Russia’s primary concern was, in the words of Roy, “not to 
spread communism but to extend the influence of the Soviet 
State,”^= and as a result the Communist Parties abroad became 
so many instruments of the foreign policy of the Soviet National 
State. 

The Russian attitude towards the Labour Government in 
Britain came to Roy as a great surprise. He was confident that 
the Anglo-Russian cooperation would be the basis of the 
socialist reconstruction of the post-war Europe but he found that 
the Russians instead of embracing the British Labour Party as 
a socialist ally adopted an attitude of intense hostility towards 
them. The old conflict between the Communist and the Social 
Democrats reappeared in all its bitterness. Roy condemned this 
policy of Russia as “incredibly foolish.”*® He now understood 
that his analysis of Soviet Communism was entirely wrong. The 
Russian Communists still believed in the cult of Communist dic¬ 
tatorship and were not reconciled to a democratic perspective 
of social development. He wrote : “They (The Russians) could 
not adjust their behaviour to the new atmosphere in which they 
were to operate after the collapse of the fascist military might. 
They disregarded the fact that the peoples of Western Europe 
have a tradition of democracy, which was the issue of the war 
as far as they were concerned. They failed to realise that to 
triumph in Western Europe the revolution must reconcile itself 
with that tradition, which itself was the legacy of an earlier 
revolution. They would not trust anyone but their henchmen, 
who call themselves Communists, who had discredited them¬ 
selves by their behaviour in the earlier stages of the war, and 
who are advocates of the idea of dictatorship, so very repugnant 
to tide democratic tradition of Western Europe. The greatest 
mistake of the Russians was their failure to imagine that (he 
revolution which actually held Europe in its grip could have 
different pattenis, and mi^t even open up the vista of a future 
not according to their preconceived noticmS.”*^ Russia lost h» 
leader^p of the post-war revolutionary forces Western 
Europe because of her insistence on prcnn<^ing revdulion ev^y- 
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where on the Russian model without making any concession to 
the democratic tradition. 

The conflict between Britain and Russia was, according to 
Roy, a conflict between dictatorial Communism and a resurgent 
idea of democracy. Democratic Socialism found a leadership in 
the Labour Party and “the struggle for the soul of liberated 
Europe sharpened in the form of Anglo-Soviet diplomatic dis¬ 
cord”.^® Between these two alternatives the choice of Roy was 
very clear. He asserted : “We must fix our eyes on that rising 
star (The British Labour Party), because Communism no longer 
oflFers any hope”."*® In the conditions of post-war Europe, Roy 
pointed out, the necessity for a revolution is felt by the majority 
of the population and therefore an insurrection and a revolu¬ 
tionary dictatorship by the minority was no longer necessary. 
Democratic socialism embodied the tradition of Liberalism and 

“to say-that we can fight Fascism by rejecting the tradition 

of Liberalism, means”, Roy said, “that in order to fight Fascism 
we must adopt fascist methods. The Communists are acting 
precisely in that manner” 

The post-war foreign policy of Russia thus was a great 
disappointment for Roy. How could a socialist country com¬ 
mitted to a programme of human liberation follow such a policy ? 
This was the question before him. This disappointing foreign 
policy led him to turn his attention to the internal conditions of 
Russia, because, as he said, “the foreign policy of a country 
is necessarily determined to a very large extent by its internal 
structural and functional conditions”.*® A re-examination of the 
internal conditions of Russia with a critical outlook made his 
disillusionment about Russia complete. 

Roy expected that after the victory in the. war the rigours 
■of the Communist dictatorship in Russia would diminish and 
she would develop more liberal tendencies. This expectation 
was tiioroughly belied. The policy of imposing the ‘Iron 
Curtain*, he pointed out. migiht be justified on the plea of war 
emergencies but in the absence of any foreign danger tiie 
Russians, he argued, could well afford to be more liberal. If 
the Russians were actually proceeding with socialist reconstiuo 
tion in countries occupied by the Red Army why should they 
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not throw the doors ojpen to all ? Russian policy led Roy to- 
conclude that it was difficult to take it for granted that some 
kind of paradise was being created in the countries occupied 
by the Red Army. He referred to the defeat of the communists- 
in Austria. Hungary and Bulgaria which, he said, was an indica* 
don of the unfavourable reaction of the people to the Russian 
occupation.^® In all the countries in the Soviet Zone behind the 
facade of coalition governments ‘covert dictatorships* of the 
Communists had been established with the backing of the Red 
Army.®“This was the condition of the countries occupied by the 
Red Army. What was the picture of Russia herself ? “Has 
the ideal turned out as expected? Has it yielded the promised 
results ?**. asked Roy.^^ He confessed that his consistent support 
for Russia was based upon two assumptions—^first, socialism waa 
being built there, and secondly, socialism would make men free. 
Experience created doubts in Roy’s minds about the validity of 
these assumptions. Communism mi^t still be regarded as a 
distant ideal but the question before Roy was—'“Are the con¬ 
ditions of life in the Soviet Union moving towards that direc¬ 
tion ?”“ The conditions existing in Russia created various 
doubts in his mind. His whole philosophical conviction was in 
a melting pot. 

Withering away of the state was, according to Marx, a 
condition for the establishment of socialism but politically the 
Soviet Union was not approaching that stage. The Communists 
claimed that the Stalin Constitution made Russia a democracy. 
According to the Marxist theory the proletarian dictatorship 
would be followed by the disappearance of the state and if by 
the Stalin Constitution Russia had ceased to be a dictatorship, 
the state itself should cease to exist. The Russians claimed to 
have established a classless society in their country. Roy argued 
that if they had done so, such a society, following the Marxist 
formula, must necessarily be stateless. The experience of Russia 
led him to conclude that “either a classless society has not been 
established in the Soviet Union, or the Marxist-Leninist theory 
of State has be^ repudiated by experience”.^® He contended 
that the economic life of Russia was equally disappointing. 
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Democratic control of the economic life throng the trade unions 
and factory committees was replaced by bureaucratic control. 
In Russia the ideal of economic equality could not be realised 
and higher wages and special emoluments were offered as incen¬ 
tives for ^eater productive efforts through such devices as the 
Stakhanovite system. The practice in Russia seemed to corro¬ 
borate the view that acquisitiveness is a part of human nature 
and this view provided the justification of the profit motive. 
According to Marxism the nature of man would change wMi 
changes in the economic mode of production. In Russia the 
economic mode of production had changed (frcmi private owner¬ 
ship to the state ownership) but human nature remained what 
it was. Roy wrote : “One generation may be too short a time. 
But it is long enough to produce a new tendency. That even is 
absent”.*^ The experience of political and economic life of 
Russia led him to conclude that in Russia “private capitalism 
has been replaced by State capitalism, which is euphemistically 
equated with Socialism, and this “Socialism” is very much 
different from the real thing, communism has been relegated to> 
the distant fairy land of Utopia”.®* 

Roy found that rise of nationalism became the most promi¬ 
nent feature of Russian cultural life and this also was greatly 
annoying to him. Marx had declared that the working class 
had no country and communism was developed as an inter¬ 
national movement but to his utter dismay Roy found that 
Russian cultural life was powerfully influenced by the cult of 
nationalism. To the communists Russia became the “Soviet 
fatherland” and Roy pointed out that “the emphasis was on the 
‘fatherland*, the adjective being only an euphemism’*.®* During 
the war against Nazism the legendary greatness of Russia of the 
Ocars was invoked in order to create popular enthusiasm. 
Communism could not suj^ly the necessaiy inspiration and so 
nationalism was encouraged. The Gzarist 'General Souvarov was 
celebrated by Russia as the greatest national hero. Roy referred 
to the dispute between the communists of different countries on 
their national interests and observed : “Having degenerated into 
Nationalism, it has ceased to be Conununism. It has ceased to 
be an ideal for people who look beyond national rivalries and 
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jealousies, towards an order of human brotherhood and conunon- 
wealth. Since Communism can no longer provide that ideal, it 
has ceased to be the banner of revoluticm”.*^ 

Russia disappointed Roy completely. What was the meta> 
morpheas of the Russian Revolution due to? Was Stalin or 
any person responsible for it, as Trotsky maintained, or, was it 
due to the fallacies of Marxism itself? At first he was indined 
to hold Stalin responsible for the degeneration of the Russian 
Revolution®* and tried to differentiate Marxism from the practice 
<3i Russian Communism.®* But soon he revised his opinion and 
made Marxism itself responsible for the developments in Russia. 
This was a period of critical self-analysis, deep reflection and 
mental stock-taking for Roy. He now understood that his inter¬ 
pretation of Marxism (which he offered in the second period of 
his Marxist career) was influenced more by his own views than 

what Marx actually wrote. Consequently his analysis of 
international relations and his expectation about the future role 
of Russia were all belied. He realised that he had not been 
true to Marxism while Russia had, in fact, adhered to it and 
therefore he changed his view on Marxism. As a matter of 
fact, as we have previously mentioned. Roy had long ceased to 
be a Marxist but he could not develop his own ideas freely owing 
to the verbal loyalty to Marxism. When that barrier was at last 
overcome, he advanced rapidly in the formulation of new ideas 
and built up a new philosophical system, called Radical 
Humanism or New Humanism. 

The philosophy of New Humanism was bom out of the 
experience of the Second World War. Fascism was a great 
* .tpenace to human civiUzalion and Roy found that while Oom- 
imunism was flirting with Fascism, the liberals fought against it 
tooth and nail. He observed that *it was not the interest of 
the world proletariat, as represented by the Communist Inter¬ 
national, which was identical with the fate of the modem world 
in the most icdtical moment of its history. The role was filled 
in by the much maligned Western democracy, because of its 
to human and cultural values**.** The main source of 
xDS|flration titmt guided the liberals in the anfl-Fascist war was, 
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^<jyj^<fcrstood it, their loyalty to human and cultural values. 
TTdij expe^ence was tihe foundation of the philosophy of New 
H um a fiist n. In the maldng of history human ideas and values 
proved to be more effective than economic factors and fherefcne 
Roy passed from the philosophy of economism to that of 
Humanism. 
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HUMAN NATURE AND EXffiCS 

PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY 

SOCIAL, PCTjnCAL & ECONOMIC DOCTRINES 

NEW HUMANISM AND INTERNATIONAL 

RELATIONS 




Humanism is an old philosophy and Roy qualified his 
Humanism by the words ‘New*. ‘Radical’, ‘Scientific*, etc., be¬ 
cause he claimed that “it is humanism enriched, reinforced and’ 
elaborated by scientific knowledge and social experience gained' 
during the centuries of modem civilization’*.^ The main study 
of the humanist philosophy is man. Roy tried to interpret man 
in the light of scientific knowledge, traced all social progress to 
his ideas and aspirations and visualised a new social order con¬ 
ducive to the welfare and freedom of the individual. We* 
therefore, shall discuss human nature, man’s role in history, and 
the new humanism social order as propounded by jRoy m 
three separate chapters. Thereafter we shall briefly refer to 
Roy’s analysis of post-war international politics in the light of 
his philosophy of New Humanism. Finally we shall complete 
our dissertation by making some general remarks od M. N. Roy 
and his philosophy. 
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Every political philosophy, in the last analysis, is based, 
either explicitly or implicitly, upon a concept of human nature. 
Some consider man as a divine entity and some take him as a 
mere physical conglomeration and complex of material forces. 
Man is regarded by some as a selfish economic being always 
trying to promote his own interest, and many, on the other 
hand, consider him as a social animal. Some concede that man 
is rational, and some consider him as essentially irrational, driven 
mainly by blind emotional urges. Political thought is a part 
of social science and, therefore, it must deal with the problem 
of human nature. This concern with human nature brings poli¬ 
tical philosophy within the domain of metaphysics. In order to 
ascertain human nature man must be explained; but man cannot 
be explained in isolation. An interpretation of man naturally 
raises the question of the origin of man and thus political philo¬ 
sophy enters into the sphere of metaphysics. Roy, therefore, 
observed : “Except on the basis of a philosophy embracing the 
totality of existence, all approaches to the problems of individual 
as well as social life are bound to be misleading. In other words, 
a sound social and political philosophy must have a metaphysical 
foundation”.' 

Roy was a full-blooded materialist. He maintained that 
life came out of inanimate matter and man is the hipest product 
of the process of organic evolution. He held that experimentally 
life cannot be proved to be anything but a phenomencm of 
matter in a specific state of physico-chemical organisation.^ 
According to him all the attributes of man including his intelli¬ 
gence and emotion have a physical basis and can be traced back 
to the lowest form of organic matter. 

Roy tried tc meet the challenge of the modem “revolution” 
in science whi(!h had blasted the Newtonian outlook dominating 
the scientific world for nearly two hundred years. The Theory 
of Relativity, the Quantum Theory, the electrical structure of 
matter, Heisenberg’s principle of Indeterminacy—all these have 
revoluticmized the traditional concepts of science. The philo- 
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sopMcal consequences of the new developments of science are 
of profound significance. Tlie materiality of matter, the law of 
causality, the concept of determinism—all have been placed in 
a melting pot. From these developments some renowned 
scientists like Eddington and Jeans have come to the conclu* 
sion that the ultimate nature of the universe is mental. Scien¬ 
tists like Eddington and Schrodinger think that determinism must 
be definitely abandoned while another group including Einstein 
and Max Planck is of opinion that strict causality would ultimate¬ 
ly be restored in physics. Roy tried to face the challenge of the 
new development of science and sought to prove that they 
ultimately have strengthened rather than blasted the foundation 
of materialism.'^ He wrote : “It won’t do simply to dismiss 
authoritative scientific opinion, and the neo-mysticism claiming 
its sanction from it as ideological efforts to bolster up the totter¬ 
ing bourgeois social order and its cultural super-structure. That 
is only avoiding the issue....The more convincing method will 
be to show that the philosophical consequences of the post- 
Marxian scientific research can be fitted into the materialist view 
of nature and life. The fallacies of the Newtonian natural phi¬ 
losophy should be admitted; Materialism should be freed from 
those fallacies and restated in terms which would harmonise widi 
the latest scientific knowledge about the anatomy and physiology 
of nature, inanimate as well as living’*.* With profound scholar¬ 
ship unusual in a political leader Roy tried to establish that 
in spite of the recent developments of science, the physical 
reality remains, though the old concept of matter was no longer 
tenable. The old dichotomy between Materialism and Idealism, 
he believed, was still valid in the metaphysical field and 
maintained that “as a negation of Materialism, idealist philosophy 
is logically associated with a m3^tic metaphysics of super-natura¬ 
lism”^. The philosophical systems which prefer to take up an 
intermediate position were condemned by Roy as the ultra¬ 
modern scientific scholastidsm. In the Jail Volumes we find 
Roy’s most serious attempt to reconcile materialism with the 
latest scientific knowledge. In the humanist period he fully 
subscribed to the ideas elaborated by him in these volumes about 
the philosophical consequences of modem science, thou^ he 
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now gave up the assumption of any direct relation between the 
advocacy of Sfnritualism or Idealism with the desire to maki' 
tain the present class domination.^ 

Roy was. however, not happy with the term ‘Materialism' 
and preferred the expression “Physical Realism.” He candidly 
a(|mitted that the term ‘Materialism’ has lost its meaning and 
makes a wrong impression^ but he firmly held that the ultimate 
reality of the universe was a physical substance. He wrote : 
“... .Materialism must be dissociated from certain notions 
which have been rendered untenable by the latest discoveries of 
science. Physics has discarded the old conception of matter, 
but it has not dissolved the physical universe into nothingness^ 
or the fantasy of disembodied minds. The world is not made 
of indivisible atoms—“the hard lumps of reality” of the New¬ 
tonian natural philosophy. But at the same time, physics cannot 
do without the concept of substance—^the substratum of the 
world of experience. The field is not an abstract mathematical 
construction; it is measurable; therefore, it is a physical entity.”’’ 
Roy therefore concluded that all really scientific objections to 
Materialism could be overcome if the expression “Physical 
Realism” was used. 

Roy held that in the last analysis materialism was also a 
hypothesis, but he considered it a better hypothesis than a meta¬ 
physical non-material spiritual force* mainly for two reasons. 
First, the hypothesis of materialism can be made within the 
limits of rational thought and scientific knowledge providing a 
stimulus for its further expansion.® If materialism is accepted., 
man’s urge to explain phenomena hitherto considered inexpli¬ 
cable would grow, but the assumption of a metaphysical non- 

5. In the Jail Volumes he wrote . "The fashionable mysticism of 
our day is not the result of any absolute inadequacy of scientific know¬ 
ledge. It is the symptom oi a social disease. It reflects the striving 
for a decayed ruling class to restrain the forces of social progress, anta¬ 
gonistic to the^ established order". Jaii Volumes. TV, p. 23(a). 

While discussing th<* views of Jeans and Eddington he pointed out 

ri yp y ''^ilosophically cannot free themselves from the traditions of thb 
idbology of class domination and therefore entertain philosophical views, 
sUhMt directly or indirectly support spiritualism, contradicting their owm 
udientific theories-.’* Joil Volumes, III, p. l<)9(a) 

6. BC, p. 43. 

7. RRR. n, p. 302. 

S. The hiorjeiem Way, 11, p. 366. 

9. Ihid„ p. 367. 
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aati fe ria l. force would place man at the tender mercies of 
sIMiCtitable providence which would consequently retard the 
eai|>ansioh of human knowledge. This view of Roy is, how¬ 
ever, incompatible with the fact that a large number of scientists' 
contributed to the growth of human knowledge without accepting 
materialism. Secondly, freedom of man, Roy thought, is incon- 
steteht with the faith in the omnipotence of God. He wrote : 
“The restoration of God. in one form or another, will neces* 
sarUy deprive man of his sovereignty. Surrendering spiritual 
freedom, he will naturally doubt his power, and forego his rigiht 
to remake the world.”^° Faith in God, Roy maintained, is 
inconsistent with the view that man is the maker of his own 
destiny, because, religion reduces man simply as the means for 
the manifestation of God’s grace. Roy proclaimed that the 
Radical Humanist philosophy, therefore deposed God because, 
as he said, “unless we can depose God. (it is) no use fighting 
for freedom. 

Though he accepted materialism as an explanation of the 
origin of the world, inorganic as well as organic, Roy never 
accepted what we may call social materialism. Human nature, 
according to the philosophy of New Humanism, is determined 
more by physical and biological rather than by social and en¬ 
vironmental factors. The experience of the Russian Revolution 
had undermined Roy’s faith in the supremacy of the social 
environment over the nature of man. The main problem before 
him was to discover in human nature a sanction for a harmonious 
social order as well as the basic incentive to all social progress. 
The first he discovered in human reason and the second in man’s 
urge for freedom which was also ultimately rooted in human 
reason or intelligence. Roy’s assumption of the rational man 
and his political philosophy based upon it revived the tradition 
of the Enlightenment. The Enlightenment secularised the old 
concept of the “law of nature” which was at first propounded 
by the Greek thinkers.'* By natural law they understood an in¬ 
tuition of the human heart about what is morally just. The 
Stoic philosophers and the mediaeval schoolman equated natural 
law with reason, and their concept of reason was still associated 
vwth divine revelation. In the seventeenth and eighteenth cen¬ 
turies, natural laws were understood more or less in the same 

10. Ibid., pp. 79-80. 

11. BC, p. 4.1. 

12. See Chapter “The Natural Law”, RRR, I, p- 132-160. 
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•sense as laws of science. In science, the laws of physical nature 
are deduced rationally from the observed facts about the nalHHft 
of matter. From this it was concluded that the laws of human 
nature could also be deduced from an observation of the stq>- 
posed facts of human nature. Once the laws of human nature 
were established scientifically it was assumed that man would 
conform to them just as matter conformed to the physical law 
of nature. Man must therefore be made conscious of his own 
nature. Education or enlightenment was the only way to human 
regeneration. In his philosophy of New Humanism Roy carried 
the tradition of the Law of Nature understood in the rational 
and secular sense and tried to explain the basis of human 
reason more fully. 

As a materialist Roy tried to trace the roots of human 
nature to physical and biological factors. Man is the product 
of a long process of evolution—^physical and biological—and the 
nature of man is determined by this process. First, subject to 
an evolutionary process, human itiature, Roy maintained, cannot 
be an immutable category. He took up an evolutionary view of 
human nature and wrote : “It is a hackneyed saying that human 
nature never changes. The truth however is just the contrary: 
to change is human nature. Otherwise there is no sense in 
regarding the history of civilization as an evolutionary process.’*^* 
But in spite of the evolution and changes there are, Roy main¬ 
tained. some constant factors in human nature and the origin of 
these factors were traced by him to this process of evolution 
itself. Roy recognised the uniqueness of the individual but as 
human beings they all have some factors in common which form 
the foundation of human nature. 

In the philosophy of Radical Humanism two basic traits of 
human nature are emphasised. Chie is the rationality of man 
and the other is the human urge for freedom. Roy tried to trace 
die origin of these two basic traits of human nature to the 
physical universe and to the pre-human biolo^cal evolution 
without postulating anywhere a transcendental category. He, in 
other words, tried to interpret human nature in physical and 
naturalistic terms. 

It is an old assumption of political philosophy that man is 
a rational animal. Roy tried to discover the root of human 
•rationality to the law-governed physical universe. He wrote ; 


13. RRR, f. p. 19. 
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••Kising out of the background of the law governed physical^ 
nature, Ihe human being is essentially rational.”*^ There is strict 
miiformity in physical nature and aU its phenomena are regulated 
\3fy inexorable laws. Man with his highly developed brain and 
nervous system serving as the means of inter-relations between 
the organism and its environment becomes Conscious of the law- 
governed character of the universe. “The mind,” Roy wrote, 
“becomes conscious of the environments, the radius of which 
gradually expands until the entire nature is embraced. It being 
consciousness of a law-governed system, human mind is neces¬ 
sarily rational in essence.”^* In the physical world man finds- 
that nothing happens arbitrarily. Every phenomenon in nature 
is connected with some other phenomenon or phenomena. From 
this experience man concludes that nothing can happen in nature 
without some cause. This makes him rational, and he begins 
to think in terms of cause and effect. Explaining the rise of 
human reason he wrote : “Reason is the simple, instinctive 
notion that every object of experience is connected with some 
other object or objects which may or may not have been already 
experienced; but, because of the belief in the connection, which 
holds the world of experience together, their existence is 
assumed.”^® The reason in man, in the words of Roy, is thus 
an echo of the harmony of the universe.^^ He pointed out that 
reason did not appear suddenly in man, but in a rudimentary 
form it is present even among animals, though their activities 
still remained on the instinctive level. And an instinctive act, 
he pointed out, presupposes consciousness, and results from the 
automatic operation of intelligence.'^® Human rationality, accor¬ 
ding to Roy. is a developed form of instinctive rationality present 
in the animal kingdom. Man, he maintained, inherited the 
mental and emotional equipments of the animals as the basis 
of “humanness.”*® 

Roy thus traced the origin of human rationality to “the 
national foundation of the objective physical world.”*® In his- 
philosophy “reason has, as it were”, as Dr. J. P. Van Praag has- 

14. Principle No. 4. 

15. RRR, I, p. 20. 

16. Ibid. 

17. NH, p. 36. 

18. The Marxian Way, n, p. 68. 

19. RRR, I, p. 18. 

20. Ibid., I, p. 180. 
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put it, **6mancipated itself in man from living nature;’*®^ The 
process of emancipation began with the pre-human InolOgic^ 
organisms and reached the culmination in man. Roy thus founil 
a secular foundation of human rationality and made it indep^d^ 
dent of any transcendental significance. His main purpose was 
to integrate materialist philosophy with human reason, and hi 
said that “unless we can trace reason to the common denomi¬ 
nator of monistic Materialism, rationalism has no meaning for 
22 Trying to secularise the concept of human reason Roy 
observed : “Reason is not a metaphyhical category. It is the 
•consciousness of the harmony of nature, and as such an empiri¬ 
cal reality. Rationality is a biological function, which is 
microcosmic echo of the rhythm of the cosmos.”-® Reason is 
an empirical reality because it is represented by physical nature 
itself (“Physical determinism is reason in nature”),®^ and it is 
a biological function because man becomes conscious of it 
cwing to his highly developed brain which he has inherited from 
his animal ancestry. 

It is interesting to note here that in the Jail Volumes there 
is a passage very similar to the ideas explained above. Roy 
wrote : “Rationalism is the mental reflex of physical causality... 
<!^usality is reason in nature. If nature were irrational, that is 
to say, if causality were not an objective reality, an ontologicsd 
category, rationalist thou^t would be impossible. Intelligence is 
a biological function, and. as such, is a part of physical nature. 
Reason is bom of intelligence. It is the consciousness of 
causality in nature.”®® Explaining the secular character of human 
reason he observed : “In the light of the demonstrated fact that 
causality is an objective reality and an ontological category, reason 
ceases to be a metaphysical mystery. Reason derives its autho¬ 
rity from the objective physical laws, which, in the last analysis, 
are but generalised statements of causal relations.”^® 

It should be pointed out here that by describing man as 
rational, Roy owrsimplified the problem of human nature. Hie 

21. Dr. J. P. Van Praag, Humanism (International Humanist and 
Ethical Union), p. 11. 

22. BC, p, 66. 

23. M. N. Roy, The Rhythm of the Cosmos (Inaugural address at 
the Second All India Rationalist Conference held at TenaU in February 
1962 and published in the form of a pamphlet), p, 17. 

24. RRR, n, p. 257. 

25. Jail Volumes, VII, pp. 101(b) — 102(a). 

26. ibkl^ pp. 102(b) — 103(a). 
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dj^manlsiii of. ndn-ratlonal factors of the human mind has nc^ 
tjeoQ taken fidly into consideration in his philosophy. Roy did 
not, it is true, exclude emotions and will from the concept of 
human nature, but he maintained that they could be reconciled 
with reason. **Reason being a biological property, it is not the 
antithesis of will. Intelli^nce and emotion can be reduced to 
a common biological denominator.”^’ He explained his point 
thus : “(Man) rose out of the background of the physical 
universe, through the long process of biological evolution. The 
uml^ical cord was never broken; man, with his mind, intelli¬ 
gence, will remain an integral part of the physical universe. 
The latter is a cosmos—a law-governed system. Therefore, 
man’s being and becoming, his emotions, will, ideas are also 
determined; man is essentially rational.”^^® Man’s will and emo¬ 
tions are also determined in the sense that they are caused by 
physical factors. They are rational in so far as they are not 
mysterious categories. Understood in this H^t, Roy’s assertion 
that “will is not an irrational impulse”** may be accepted. But 
there is no denying the fact that human will and emotion 
sometimes tend to go against rational consideration. Roy was 
not quite oblivious of this aspect* of human nature. He wrote— 
although in a different context—^that “most emotional acts are 
voluntary but not rational result of free thinking. Will often 
defies reason.”** The presence of will having a tendency to defy 
reason is a specific feature of man’s character, and it makes 
human nature an extremely complex phenomenon. The physical 
nature follows a set of laws mechanically which makes the phy¬ 
sical system law-governed. The lower animals also follow their 
instinct without having any tendency contrary to it within them¬ 
selves. But on the human level the problem .becomes complex 
by the presence of a conflict between different tendencies within 
man. Roy could not ignore this problem and he wrote ; “The 
universe is a physical system. Having grown out of that back¬ 
ground, the human being is also a physical system. But there 
is a great difference : The physical Universe is law-governed, 
die laws being inherent in itself, whereas man possesses will 
and can choose. Between the world of man and the world of 
inanimate matter there lies the vast world of biological evolu- 

27. Principle No. 4. 

NH, pp. 35-36. 

29. RRR, I, P* 40. 

30. The Humanist Way, V, p. 66. 
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tion. The latter has its own i^pecific laws which, however, can 
be referred back to the general laws of the world of dead matter; 
consciousness appears at a much later stage. Therefore human 
wUl cannot be directly related to the laws of the physical uni* 
versc”®^ Admitting this peculiar feature of man, Roy asserted 
that ^‘inasmuch as the entire process of biological evolution takes 
place in the context of the world of dead matter, human wUL 
cannot be an antithesis to the law-governedness of the physical 
universe. Reason harmonises the two”^^. In plain language it 
means that it is possible for man to direct his will and control 
his emotion with his rational faculty. 

It may however be conceded that man's emotions, wUl, ideas^ 
etc. are determined and can be explained by physical factors and 
therefore are rational (as opposed to mysterious) categories. But 
does this functional rationality of the human organism guarantee 
rational thinking of the human mind ? In man's mind passions,, 
emotions and feelings play a dominant role and very often they 
tend to go counter to the rational thinking. This conflict between 
passion and reason within the human mind is a common ex* 
perience of man. The development of psycho-analysis has 
rendered the problem of human nature all the more complex. 
The assumption of the “Unconscious" determining the large part 
of human behaviour has challenged the concept of ration^ man. 
The “libido" theory indicates that man's activities are largely 
determined by impulses rather than by rational calculation. The 
development of art, science, social reform etc. was explained by 
Freud as “sublimation" of the thwarted libido. The *]ibido* has- 
been interpreted differently by different writers. Jung does not 
share Freud’s view of Pan-sexualism. According to him tho 
‘libido* is an undifferentiated primal life force which takes the 
form of various instincts. Adler came to the conclusion that die 
driving force of life is the Will to Power and the urge to exer* 
cise superiority over others. ' Along with psycho-analysis there 
developed anoth^ school of thought throwing doubts on the 
assumption that man is rational. This trend of thought is known 
as anti-intellectualism though the name is a misleading one. The 
so^caUed “anti-intellectuals" are not against reason or intelli* 
l^ce. After much observation they have come to the condu- 
flhm that human thought and conduct are more often than not 
determined by appetites, passion, prejudices, conditional reflexes 

31. RH, p. 16. 

32. ibid 
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etc. Grahltm Wallas in his book Humcai Nature in Politics 
pointed out after a study of British politics that the votexs did 
not consider the issues logically and rationally, not even by intel¬ 
ligent self-interest, but were mostly influenced by prejudices, 
flattery, good looks of the candidates and many other minor and 
negligible factors. Pareto and many others also came to the 
same conclusion. Referring to the development of psycho¬ 
analysis, Roy pointed out that it has only a limited scope and 
can deal only with psycho-pathological cases and all its theories 
which claim a wider application were considered by him as “far¬ 
fetched”*®. The doctrine of psycho-analysis may not be wholly 
true but it has raised an important problem, namely, the role 
of passion and blind urges in shaping man's conduct and be¬ 
haviour. While analysing the concept of human nature Roy did 
not take this aspect of the problem seriously into consideration 
though he recognised that the psychological factors must be 
given proper place in social dynamics*^. The concept of human 
nature should be based upon a more thorough analysis of human 
instincts and emotion. These points are mentioned not to 
establish the irrational character of man but only to emphasise 
the complexity of his nature. Different thinkers have judged 
men from different stand-points and all views are only partially 
true. Man, in the words of Max. C. Otto, “escapes the neat 
formulas in which the unimaginative would capture him”**. 

Secondly, it is doubtful whether human rationality can be 
derived from rational or law-governed world. On the human 
level reason means reasonable. Otherwise, reason can never be 
conceived as the basis of morality, as Roy tried, we shall see 
later on, to show. But can law-governedness of the physical 
nature make men reasonable? Law-governedness may give rise 
to a feeling of fatalism in man rather than rationality understood 
in the above sense. The physical world is determined by in¬ 
exorable and mechanical laws, and from this experience man 
may conclude that everything including life is also determined! 
in the same way. This may logically give rise to fatalism rather 
than rationalism. Ludwing Von Mises argues almost on the 
same line as Roy and says that “man is what he is because 
he lives in a world of regularity and has the mental power to 

33. The Marxian Way, I, p. 271. 

34. tbid^ H, p. 183. 

35. Max. C. Otto, Science and Moral Life, p. 38. 
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conceive the relation of'cause and effect’*^. Human thinking on 
the basis of cause-and-effect relation leads him to realise that if 
he wants to attain a definite end. he must resort to the apiHror 
priate means’^. But man’s power to postulate a desirable end 
presupposes his freedom of will and ability of making a dioice 
between a number of alternatives. Human rationality must be 
understood only with reference to his freedom to choose. Man 
can be reasonable not in the context of the law-governed universe 
but only when he is confronted with the problem of choice. 
Roy (also Von Mises) recognised man’s freedom of will and 
ability to choose, but. as we have mentioned earlier, this freedom, 
in Roy’s own admission, cannot be related to ’’the laws of the 
physical universe”. Therefore, human rationality cannot be 
derived directly from the law-governed universe. 

The urge for freedom, according to M. N. Roy, is the second 
basic trait of human nature. The origin of this urge was also 
traced by him to the animal world and to the biological heritage 
of man. But before discussing the origin of this urge let us first 
explain what he meant by it. He defined freedom as “progres¬ 
sive disappearance of all restrictions on the unfolding of the 
XX}tentialities of individuals, as human beings, and not as cogs 
in the wheels of a mechanical social organism”^®. The essence 
of freedom lies in the unfoldment of the potentialities latent in 
man. but these potentialities, according to Roy, are not divine 
in character but “biologically inherent in man”®*. Man is biolo¬ 
gically so constituted with his complex nervous system and 
highly developed brain that everyone has infinite potentialities 
of development within him. And the urge for freedom is a 
creative urge felt by individuals to develop these potentialities. 
Freedom thus has not simply an economic or political content 
but refers to the all-sided development of man’s “intellectual and 
other human potentialities”®*. A man cannot be free unless he 
becomes consrious of the potentialities within him and feels the 
Itrge to develop them. Human freedom, Roy warred, would not 
automatically^ follow from a certain pattern of socio-economic 
reconstruction nor can it be imposed upon the masses by a group 

36. Ludwig Voa Mises, Theory and History, p. 74. 
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of well>meamliig individuals*^. Freedom, he said, must not be 
con<%ived as **an ideal to be attained all at once, at some parti> 
cular point of time, but as an experience to be made in every 
moment of man's life***^. In other words, freedom depends 
more upon the mind of the individual, his desire to unfold his 
potentialities, than upon any external social conditions. Not that 
freedom was conceived by Roy as quite independent of the social 
context. He admitted that the circumstances under which man 
lives set a limit to human endeavcmrs. “Made under adverse 
circumstances”, he wrote, “the best of endeavours may not be 
fruitful, while under more favourable conditions they may bear 
fruit”*®. But there is no necessary relation between social con¬ 
dition and human freedom, and even under the most favourable 
conditions man may remain indifierent towards the development 
of his inherent potentialities. Roy pointed out that “a comfort¬ 
able physical existence often discourages all creative human 
endeavours and blunts the moral sensibility of human beings”, 
which, he said, “warrants the conclusion that in a society 
which attaches greater importance to material well-being and 
economic prosperity, freedom may be placed at a discount”**. 
Economic prosperity, in other words, would never lead to free¬ 
dom unless the people individually feel the urge for it within 
themselves. “While economic sufficiency”, Roy drote, “may be 
helpful to cultural growth, the view that the one is the pre¬ 
condition of the other is historically false and logically unten¬ 
able”**. It is obvious that the miscarriage of the Russian 
Revolution led Roy to conceive freedom in this broad perspective. 
The Russian experiment showed that economic prosperity may lead 
to human servitude and the change of the economic structure 
may not necessarily mean the change of the cultural outlook of 
man. He. therefore, concluded that the concept of freedom 
must have, in addition to economic prosperity and political 
democracy, a cultural connotation and its basis must be sought 
in human nature itself rather than in external environment. 

Thus, the urge for freedom, according to Roy. is embedded 

41. M. N. Roy, Cultured Requisites of Freedom (Modern Age and 
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in human nature. Man inherited it from his animal ancestry. 
**The quest for freedom is the continuadcm on a higher level— 
of intelligence and emotion—of the biological strug^e for 
existence”*^. The urge for existence is a universal urge in the 
biological world, and the human urge for freedom, Roy main- 
tained, is the developed form of this animal urge. The animals 
try to exist but man tries not only to exist but to prosper and 
to unfold his diverse potentialities. On the sub-human biological 
level the struggle for existence is very largely mechanical. The 
environment, if unfavourable, may lead to the extinction of the 
organism, and the struggle for existence is the striving of the 
organism to save itself from the tyranny of nature. The organ¬ 
ism conducts this strug^e by a process of mechanical adaptation. 
Those who can adapt themselves successfully survive, and those 
who cannot become extinct. But on the human level this 
struggle for existence takes a new form. It becomes purpc^ive. 
Man does not seek simply to adapt himself to environment but 
tries to change the environment to suit his purpose. The proto¬ 
human ancestors of man, for example, had to depend upon their 
arms to pluck the fruits and tried to prolong their arms in order 
to wage the struggle for existence successfully, but the moment 
an anthropoid discovered that he could break a branch with 
which to pluck a fruit beyond the reach of his arm, the struggle 
for existence became the quest for freedom. The biological 
evolution tended towards the social evolution*^. With this branch 
man began, as it were, his struggle to conquer nature and the 
modem highly developed technology is the continuation of that 
struggle which was “no longer for mere existence but in quest 
for freedom”*®. The struggle for existence developed into a 
positive quest for freedom owing to man’s desire to be free from 
the physical limitations and that incentive, Roy pointed out, was 
due to the power of the human brain. It was the human intel¬ 
ligence that enabled man to make use of a branch to pluck the 
fruits and the whole subsequent history of the conquest nature' 
was ultimately due to the superior intelligence of man*®. Thus^ 
the urge lor freedom is also ultimately rooted in human intelli¬ 
gence or reason. 

= It may be pointed out here that Roy’s definition of freedom 
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appears to be narrow and negative,®® It is simply the disappear¬ 
ance of all restrictions on the unfolding of the potentialities of 
individuals. Freedom, as defined by him. does not include the 
presence of the conditions favourable for the development of 
human potentialities. In this connection we may profitably refer 
to the definition of liberty given by Laski. He defined it as “the 
absence of restraint upon the existence of those social conditions 
which, in modem civilization, are the necessary guarantees of 
individual happiness”®'. Here we find what we may call a posi¬ 
tive concept of freedom. By individual happiness Laski actually 
'means “the continuous expression of his personality”®®—^the same 
as the unfoldment of individual potentialities. Though Roy in 
his writings did not deny the importance of social conditions, in 
his definition of the concept of freedom he ignored the positive 
social aspect altogether. Most probably he feared that the 
emphasis upon the social conditions might lead to the eclipse 
of the individual. Commenting upon Green’s concept of posi¬ 
tive freedom, Roy wrote that it “was the capacity of self- 
realisation. the conditions for the attainment of which ideal are 
guaranteed by an orderly harmonious social world. The impli¬ 
cation of this positive idea of freedom is clear enough : Individual 
freedom is realised in the harmony of tfie community. An echo 
of die Hegelian doctrine of the state”®®. Roy’s approach to the 
social aspect of human freedom was shame-faced. The mis¬ 
carriage of the Russian revolution which gave emphasis upon 
the environmental conditions led him to swing to the other 
extreme. 

Roy tried to trace the origin of the human urge for freedom 
to the biological struggle for existence. The urge for freedom 
as defined by him is not simply a desire for a ‘comfortable life 
but a creative urge to unfold the varied potentialities within the 
individuals. He refused to admit any causal relation between 
economic well-being and the urge for freedom, and referred to 
the great artists, poets and scientists who lived in great poverty 
but in spite of all hardships and handicaps were successful to 

50. Though ‘freedom’ is essentially a pcdhical concept, this point 
should still be discussed here since Roy considered the urge for freedom 
as a basic urge of human nature. 
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unfold their creative talents.^'^ The urge for freedom, as defined 
by Roy, is an ideal for man, and the ability to conceive and 
follow an ideal is a special human attribute. But an ideal should 
not be confused with the biological nature of man. Human 
nature deals with the empirical rather than the ideal man. There 
is undoubtedly a close relation betw^n what man is and what 
he should become, but still a line of distinction must be drawn 
between the two. The urge for security, comfort and prosperity 
rather than the urge for freedom as defined by Roy may logically 
be considered as a continuation of the struggle for existence. 
Man’s struggle with Nature may directly be related to his desire 
for a comfortable existence but the urge to unfold one’s intellec¬ 
tual and other human potentialities is essentially a human urge 
rather than a biological heritage. 

In Roy’s ediical doctrine freedom is the highest value—the 
supreme criterion of all value judgements. Whatever promotes 
freed(^ is good and whatever retards it is bad. He wrote : 
“Freedom is not an instrumental value. It is not a means to 
something: it is an end in itself”’”. 

The quest for freedom, Roy maintained, leads necessarily 
to a search for the truth. The shaping of the environment into 
some purposive form to suit the interest of man implies know¬ 
ledge of the environment. Any attempt to bring Nature under 
human control for the purpose of promoting his freedom pre¬ 
supposes knowledge of the laws of Nature. As man acquires 
knowledge of the laws of Nature he discovers the truth l^cause, 
as Roy has put it, “truth is the content of knowledge”®®. Truth, 
accordmg to him. is not a metaphysical concept but a matter of 
human experience, a matter of fact. He defined truth as “cor¬ 
respondence with objective reality—^the relation between two 
objects of experience”®'^. Knowledge of the laws of Nature 
therefore means the discovery of the Truth. The search for 
truth, therefore, according to Roy, is intimately associated with 
the quest £^r freedom.®® Freedom, knowledge and truth are thus 
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■woven hatmoniously in the texture of his ethical philosophy* 
From this relation of freedom, knowledge and truth, Roy came 
to a sweeping conclusion. He wrote : “The hierarchy of 
humanist axiology thus is freedom, knowledge, truth. They are 
not autonomous; they are interrelated, logically as well as ontolo- 
gically. Therefore, freedom cannot be attained by immoral 
means, nor can an enlightened man be a liar”*®. But a logical 
relation does not imply a moral connotation. The urge for 
freedom might have supplied the impetus to discover the truth 
by unveiling the mysteries of Nature. But once knowledge is 
acquired there is no guarantee that it would be used 
only to promote human freedom. Science is the result of 
man’s search for the truth but it is being used to destroy human 
civilization. The statement that the enlightened man cannot be 
a liar is also highly misleading. If enlightenment includes moral 
excellence then the statement is simply tautology but if it implies 
intellectual attainment, it is both empirically untenable and logi¬ 
cally fallacious. Knowledge itself does not ensure self-control 
which is the essence of morality. Knowledge is power but it 
does not indicate the way in which it will be used because know¬ 
ledge is ethically neutral.®® 

The rationality of man which is the basic trait of human 
nature was considered by Roy as the only secure foundation of 
morality. He maintained that man is moral because he is 

into the mysteries of nature, and progressively these mysteries cease to 
be mysteries.” JaU Volumes, It, p. 107(b) contd. 

The idea underlying this passage bears dose resemblance with his 
concept of the human quest for freedom and search for truth. 
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rational. “Morality”, Roy wrote, “emanates from the rationaJ^ 
desire for harmonious and mutually beneficial social relations”*'. 
Tracing the origin of morality he observed : “One knows from 
experience what is good for him and what is bad for him. 
Therefore he generalises that what is good for him is good for 
all like himself, and what is bad for him is also bad for all. 
That is the origin of morality”®’^, 

Man requires society for the unfoldment of his own poten¬ 
tialities and therefore compliance with the social laws and 
regulations also serves ultimately his own interest®*. Roy held 
that such rational considerations make man moral not under any 
compulsion but voluntarily, the sanction of morality being embed¬ 
ded in his own nature.®* Morality, therefore, according to him, 
must be referred to man's innate rationality. He admitted that 
his own existence is die primary concern of man and therefore 
in this sense man is selfish, but “rationality”, he pointed out. 
“can subordinate man’s selfishness to enlightened self-interest 
which is a social virtue”®®. Enlightened self-interest can harmo¬ 
nise individual welfare with social welfare. Morality, he said, 
is not a mystic or mysterious category but “a biolo^cal function, 
on the level of consciousness”*®. Roy described conscience as 
die measure of the consciousness of man’s social responsi¬ 
bility®^. Conscience is a biological function inasmuch as the 
human brain, a biological organ, is the source of its origin. 
Conscience, Roy maintained, must not be referred to the imagi¬ 
nary divine spark in man but should be taken as the expression 
of his essential rationality®*. There are rules of conduct even 
among the higher animals possessed with the instinct of reason, 
and man, he pointed out, inherited those rules from his animal 
ancestry as the foundation of his morality.*® Human morality, 
therefore, is secular in character. 

Roy did not recognise any causal relation between morality 
and religion. Abiding moral values must be rooted in the basic 
and original attributes of human nature but “originally”, Roy 
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^asserted, “man was not religious*’^**. Human nature, he said, is 
not to believe in some benevolent super-human power. He took 
up the attitude of an orthodox materialist about the origin of 
religion thou^ he no longer considered it as an instrument de¬ 
vised by the exploiters to perpetuate the system of exploitation. 
Religion, Roy maintained, is a product of mao*s reason and urge 
for freedom—the two basic attributes of human nature. He agreed 
with James Frazer that the age of religion was preceded by the 
age of magic. Roy held that faith in magic, however erroneous, 
had a rational basis. It was based upon the assumption that the 
same causes would always produce the same effects. In the 
primitive age, owing to his ignorance man believed that the 
magicians by sheer force of spells and enchantments could pro¬ 
duce desirable effects. As experience exposed the limitations of 
the power of the magicians, man imagined a number of gods 
^controlling the various phenomena of nature. Thus arose the 
gods of natural religion, which, Roy pointed out. “was the 
rational effort of the barbarian to explain the phenomena of 
nature and his experience thereof”’^. In his search for the cause 
of such natural phenomena as rain, storm, movements of the 
stars etc. man postulates various gods and goddesses of the 
natural religion. The search was an expression of his innate 
rationality—^his faith that everything must have a cause. Mono¬ 
theism followed as a logical corollary to the primitive rationalist 
view of polytheism. The gods of natural religion must be traced 
to one fundamental cause and thus arose the notion of the 
Almighty Creator. The gods of natural religion as well as the 
Supreme Being of monotheism, Roy maintained, was analogous 
to the hypotheses of science. Both science and religion are 
attempts to explain the mysteries of nature, and religion was 
regarded by Roy as a backward stage of science. He charac¬ 
terised religion as **a rational system of thought, limited by the 
inadequate store of positive knowledge”^^ tjjg same ground 

lie described reli^on during his Meirxist period as “the naive 
form of nascent science”^^. Reli^on and science are thus two 
stages in the spiritual evolution of man, both determined by 
man’s urge for freedom and his rational nature. The religious 
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spirit of absolute dqiendence upon God represents, according 
to him. the human urge for freedom, because, the urge under* 
lying the sentiment of surrender is a desire—desire fm: deliverance 
with the help and grace of God. It is, therefore, “an intelligent 
act—an act cmnmitted with a purpose, believing that it wilt 
produce the desired result”^*. 

Roy pointed out that the basic assumption of religion, 
whether polytheism or monotheism, is that Nature is a law> 
governed system and that its laws are made by some superior 
power. Religion urges man to propitiate those superior powers- 
either by sacrifice or by prayer ultimately for his own welfare^ 
Religion does not deny order in nature but ascribes it to the 
inscrutable will of God. The idea of the law-governed universe, 
inherent in religious thought, laid the foundation of modem 
science which tried to find out the laws of nature within Nature 
itself instead of p>ostulating a superior power as law-maker. Aided 
by the increased store of knowledge human reason gave up reli¬ 
gion as an unnecessary hypothesis but moral values must survive 
religion and therefore they must be integrated with a secular 
philosophy. 

Roy believed that a system of secular morality was of vital 
importance for human freedom. In the first place, in this age 
of secularism, brought about by the development of science, 
moral values anchored in religion would have meaning only in 
man's private life.^® In the absence of secular morality a secular 
state may logically degenerate into a state without morality. Chi 
the other hand, any attempt to revive religious morality would 
inevitably go directly against the modem principle of secularism. 
The only remedy to this problem is to rear moral values on the 
scientific principle of secularism. 

Secondly, not only secularism but the freedom of man itself, 
Roy believed, was incompatible with religious morality. He 
wrote : **The religious faith in man's moral essence limits his 
sovereignty, indeed it is a negation of the liberating concept. In 
the last analysis, it implies that man as man cannot be mcnral: 
to be so, he must feel himself subordinated to a super-human 
powef. With this paralysing sense of spiritual subservience, man 

never be really free”’®. As we have already mentioned Roy 
bdleved that the freedom of man is incompat^^e with the omnl- 
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poteace of God. and therefore religious morality was condemned 
1^ him as ‘spiritual terrorism*’’^. To deserve freedcnn, Roy thou|^t». 
man must become moral out of his own free will. He asked— 
“Can man be moral by his nature, without any compulsion, be 
it of religious or law or social convention ?’*''* Spontaneous and' 
voluntary morality would .be possible only if the origin of mora¬ 
lity could be traced to some quality inherent in man. This he 
found in man's innate rationality. 

Roy’s concern for moral values and his attempt to integrate 
them with the rational nature of man instead of associating them 
with religion or treating them simply as a super-structure upon 
the given socio-economic factors can be traced back to his 
earlier writings. In the Jail 'Volumes he wrote : “The religious 
man’s morality is either hypocrisy or performed under duress. 
A materialist is moral by his own conviction. He practises virtue 
not as a payment for a place in heaven or for the salvation of 
his soul, but simply because he cannot help it’*’^*. In his ethical 
philosophy Roy was essentially an Epicurean, both during his 
Marxist and Humanist periods. 

So far we have discussed the sanction and basis of moral 
values. Let us now briefly refer to their content. The content of 
religious morality is not necessarily inconsistent with that of 
secular rational ethics. Religion also has a rational basis and 
therefore many of the religious moral values. Roy held, may be 
incorporated in the system of rationalistic ethics. “One can be 
an unmitigated materialist and yet**, Roy wrote, “most punc¬ 
tiliously obey the Ten Commandments without in the least com¬ 
promising his freedom**®®. 

Moral values are divided by Roy into two categories— 
changing values and basic values. Some values are dependent 
upon social conditions and they would necessarily change with 
changes in society. “Given the biological foundation of the 
impulse of morality’’, Roy wrote, “the forms of its expression, 
if not the essence, is bound to change in course of the process 
of social evolution***^. Some moral values, therefore, he ex¬ 
plained, must be referred to the context of changing social rela¬ 
tions. But, thou^ moral values have been enriched, expanded 
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and amplified in course of human experience, he accepted cer¬ 
tain ethical principles as basic human values^-. They are eternal 
and transcend time and space because they are not causally 
connected with the material conditions of life of any particular 
age*®. Religious morality, however, appears, to be inconsistent 
with the changing or dynamic concept of human values. With 
divine sanction religious morality tends to become dogmatic and 
it refuses to change with changes in the social conditions and 
therefore religious philosophy cannot take an evolutionary view 
of human morality. He observed : “To be moral, one needs 
only to be human; it is not necessary to go in search of divine 
or mystic-metaphysical sanction. Humanist morality is evolu¬ 
tionary”®^. Rational ethics, moreover, is closely related with 
aesthetics. It is based upon the Renaissance culture which was 
remarkable for its passionate worship of beauty and partiality 
for the joy of life*®. In so far as religious moral values are 
influenced by asceticism they are inconsistent with the humanist 
concept of rational ethics. “Morality”, Roy wrote, “will be a 
soul-kming virtue, if it cannot co-habit with the pleasant, the 
enjoyable and the beautiful”*®. 

Roy’s attempt to reconcile ethics with rationalism and mate¬ 
rialism in the philosophy of Humanism is a subject of great 
controversy. Some are of opinion that without faith in God, a 
philosophy of Humanism cannot be built up and practised*. Fol¬ 
lowing Jacques Maritain, the French Catholic theorist, we may 
distinguish between two kinds of humanism, the theocentric and 
anthropocentric humanism, the former being based upon religion 
and the latter continuing the tradition of the Renaissance and 
(in the opinion of many including Maritain) the Reformation.®^ 
In the West the foremost exponent of the theocentric humanism 
in our times is Jacques Maritain himself. In India Mahatma 
Oandhi. Sri Aurobindo, Swami Vivekananda along with many 
others belonged to this tradition. Recently Jayaprakash Nara- 
yan, the well known Bhoodan leader of India, has also developed 
a humanist philosophy and has given up materialism in order 
to make room for ethics. He explains his ideas thus : “If man 
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and his consciousness and the society and culture which he has 
built up are mere manifestations of matter—-howsoever dialect!*, 
cally active—I can see no reason why in such a society, anyone 
should try to be good, that is, be generous, kind, unselfish. Why 
should then one feel sympathy with those who are weak, poor 
or sick? What is matter will dissolve into matter after death. 
So, what incentive can there be for moral behaviour? Lust for. 
power or wealth or desire to win the acclaim of the people, or the 
regard of one’s peers, may be incentives to action. But such 
incentives can have no concern with valuations of right or 
wrong”®®. 

As a matter of fact, the same set of moral values may be 
integrated into different schools of philosophical thought but Roy 
rightly pointed out that if ethics was to remain anchored in reli¬ 
gion, the present trend towards secular public life cannot be re¬ 
conciled with moral values. To uphold the tradition of secular¬ 
ism a system of secular ethics must be developed. But is human 
reason alone an adequate sanction for morality ? The heart of 
man is no less real than the head, and ethics must be related to. 
both. As Raymond Aron has put it : “The death of God 
leaves a void in the human soul; the need of the heart remains 
and must be satisfied....”®®. The ethical progress of man re¬ 
quires not simply the development of his reasoning power but also 
training of the emotion. As Bertrand Russell puts it : “But 
wisdom is not merely intellectual : intellect may guide and direct, 
but does not guarantee the force that leads to action. The force 
must be derived from the emotions. Emotions that have desir¬ 
able social consequence are not so easily generated as hate and 
rage and fear. In their creation, much depends upon early 
childhood; much also, upon economic circumstances. Something, 
however, can be done, in the course of ordinary education, to 
provide the nourishment upon which the better emotions can 
grow and to bring about the realization of what may give value 
to human life”®®, Corliss Lament, an advocate of the man- 
centred Humanism like Roy, also tries to find out in man an 
impulse—in addition to reason^—as the basis of morality. He 
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'Writes : **The sympathetic imputes in human nature, such as 
the parental, the sexual and the gregarious, become socially trans¬ 
formed and broadened in human association”*^. Ashley Mon¬ 
tagu also tried to find out a biological and emotional basis of 
the social and cooperative life of man. He writes : “The fact 
that such diverse groups as insects and mammals have developed 
social life strongly suggests the existence in organic life of deep- 
seated potentialities toward socialization or rather toward what 
might more properly be called sociality, the tendency to be 
attracted to and exist together with other organisms”*®. Julian 
Huxley speaks of the ‘religious emotion’*^ of man and stands for 
a religion without revelation or God. He thinks that belief in 
God in the sense of “a personal of super-personal Divine being, 
•or at least a belief in supernatural beings of some kind”**, is not 
the essence of religion. The normal man, he says, “has an innate 
capacity for experiencing sanctity in certain events”*®, and every¬ 
thing, according to him, comes “within the ambit of reli^on in 
so far as they are touched with sanctity by the mind, in so far 
as they are thought of and felt .as sacred”*". Roy, however, 
<x>nsidered the idea of a religion without the dogma of revelation 
as an absurdity*^. Julian Huxley believes that religion without 
God is possible and he refers to Buddhism as an example** but 
Roy thought that some form of supernatural and transcendental 
force is an essential feature of religion. It is needless for us to 
enter into the controversy as to whether faith in God is essential 
for religion. But Roy’s Pan-rationalism is not a sufficiently strong 
basis of the system of secular morality. The control of emotion 
t)y reason is necessary but human emotions themselves also have 
to be refined and morality must be related with those emotions 
which, in the words of Bertrand Russell, have desirable social 
consequences. 

Roy’s theory of secular morality did not effectively deal with 
the core of the ethical problem. The moral problem of to-day 
Is not mainly, a problem of discovering new value-concepts or 
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tiidir roots and sanctions but of practising the long recognised 
perennial values in actual life in the face of various obstacles, 
ps 3 K:hological and social. Ignoring this aspect of the problem, 
Roy wrote ; “The moral chaos of our time is not the Nemesis 
of modem materialist civilization; it has resulted frmn the falla¬ 
cies of traditional ethical doctrines and classical moral philoso¬ 
phies. A moral regeneration of the modem world, therefore, 
calls for a moral philosophy with no transcendental, super-natural, 
extra-intellectual reference”®*. 

It is very difficult to agree with this view. The moral chaos 
of our time is due more to the failure of man than to the failure 
of moral philosophies. The uncontrolled selfishness of man 
rather than his failure to find a sanction of moral values within 
himself lies at the root of the moral problem of our time. The 
difference between rational will and selfish will is too obvious, 
and the problem of morality is essentially a problem of the 
subordination of the selfiish will by the rational will of man. 
In other words, it is a problem of self-control. This point was 
not quite overlooked by Roy; on one occasion he pointed out 
that the control of passion must be given a prominent place in 
a rationalist system of ethics.^®*. But how was this to be done? 
While reviewing the Essays on Human Evolution by Sir Arthur 
Keith, Roy wrote : “The purpose of the civilized man's life is 
to acquire control of the forces of nature in order to check 
the blind evolutionary urge, to tame the animal in man and to 
promote the development of humanness. Ethical values are 
created in that process. That is how ethics is related to science 
and the relation is not accidental, but causal”.'®' But it is 
extremely difficult to establish any causal relation between iiian*s 
attempt to acquire control of the forces of ph;^ical nature and 
his endeavour to suppress the animal in him. For the former, 
knowledge is enough: for the latter, knowledge alone is inade¬ 
quate. Morality does^not follow necessarily from the knowledge 
of what is good nor from a true theory of ethics. Roy’s theory 
of ethics is open to the same charge which was levelled against 
Socrates Icxig ago. Socrates maintained that if a man only 
knows what is right, he wfil infallibly do what is ri^t. Roy 
also in the same strain appeared to believe that if man is given 
a true theory of ethics and can find the sanction of moral values 
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within his reason he would bec<xne moral. Hierefore be 
the fallacies of traditional moral doctrines responsible for man’s 
moral crisis. Even when Roy had been a Marxist he believed 
that right knowledge was the only reliable foundation of ethical 
conduct. He wrote : “The materialist is virtuous not out of 
fear, by coercion, for greed; he is virtuous, because he cannot 
be otherwise, and it is knowledge that enables him to be so”.*®* 
But men in fact do commit wrong knowing full well what is 
right. And a true theory of ethics would not by itself be a 
sufficient reason for him to tread the moral path. There is a 
gulf of difference between the application of knowledge to 
acquire control of the forces of Nature and the application of 
knowledge (of goodness) to guide the human conduct. .The 
latter presupposes, as we have already pointed out, self-control 
and the subordination of the animal in man. The ability of 
man in practising self-control is the true index of his moral 
development. In an attempt to justify Roy’s view Dr Dhar 
writes : “From this animal ancestry he (man) has been carry¬ 
ing over in his physiological and psychological make-up some 
primitive elements like greed, hatred, cruelty, etc. In individual 
cases these elements sometimes disobey the commands of reason 
and give psychology predominance over logic This gives rise 
to the fundamental problem of ethics. It is. however, expected 
that reason would enable man to acquire increasing knowledge 
also about the mental world of man and thus to manipulate the 
evil passions so as to generate a social disposition in him”.*®* 
Subordination of evil passions by reason is indeed the funda¬ 
mental problem of ethics. It presupposes the training of will, 
an objective which cannot be realised simply by increased know¬ 
ledge about the mental world of man. This knowledge is neces¬ 
sary but not adequate for the ethical development of man. 
Rational considerations alone cannot lead to self-control. 
Ethical principles may be deduced by human reason from mi- 
perience but reason and knowledge may not by themselves 
persuade man» to control his selfishness and lead his life in 
accordance with the rational ethical principles. Reason may 
urge man to be very cautious in the pursuit of his own self- 
interest. The rational pursuit of self-interest may not be incom¬ 
patible with the practice of deceit and dishonesty provided the 
perpetrator can escape detection. Dr Prakash Chandra’s con- 
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tention lliat **when rationality extends man's selfishness to a 
iwider fidd it becomes a social virtue*’*®* does not, therefore, 
appear to be convincing. 

Morality which implies self-control is essentially a human 
problem and any attempt to establish a logical connection be¬ 
tween ethics and the physical world would be far-fetched. 
Therefore it is difficult for us to accept Roy’s view that “a 
secular rationalist system of ethics can be logically deduced from 
the mechanistic cosmology of the materialist philosophy”.*®* 
Explaining his view Roy wrote : “As the repository of residues 
antedating homo sapiens, the psyche is not a link between the 
mortal man and the immortal spirit (God); it is the umbelical 
cord which binds man. with all his spiritual attributes, to Mother 
Nature—^the physical world. Spiritual values are physically 
determined, the psyche is a daughter of the Mother Earth”.*®* 
For establishing the secular character of moral values it is enough 
to indicate the physical origin of life and the animal ancestry 
of man. the human psyche having inherited the impulses of the 
pre-human biological organism. But the attempt to establish a 
direct link between the human psyche and the physical world is 
both redundant and far-fetched. Facts and values belong to two 
different realms of existence and any social studies where judge¬ 
ments of value are involved must be different from the purely 
causal or factual sciences. Dr Sharma has rightly point^ out 
that **there is a gap between discoveries of facts and what ought 
to be done about them”.*®** But in order to reconcile moral 
values with materialism Roy sometimes ignored this vital differ¬ 
ence. In order to give ethics a high place in social philosophy, 
“moral philosophy” Roy believed “must be related to science”.*®*’ 
With the development of science and the rise of secularism, 
morality, according to him. tended to declifie because of the 
failure to find out a causal relation between ethical values and 
the world of science. Moral philosophy, Roy wrote, was baffled 
by the problem of deducing values from facts.*®* Science was 
given the rede of explaining facts of the transitory natural pheno- 
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mena but the moral values were deduced from the metaphyucah' 
transcendental order. Roy tried to do away with this dichotomy 
and sought to establish a causal relation between ethics and the 
philosophy of scientific materialism. The scientific outlook was 
thus confused with the spirit of “scientism*’ which implies the 
belief that the problems of social life are essentially similar to 
the problems of physical nature and both can be dealt with in 
the same way. 

The dangerous implications of the fallacy of ‘scientism* be¬ 
comes evident when we examine Roy’s ideal about the objective 
standard of rational ethics. To serve their purpose in society, 
moral values, Roy said, must have an objective standard. In the 
absence of this standard two persons in a similar situation may 
have different ideas of morality. This would inevitably g^ve rise 
to a concept of relativity in ethics, and “a relativist morality”, 
Roy said, “was bound to end in ethical nihilism”.^®® It was 
mainly on this ground that Roy was opposed to the utilitarian 
or hedonistic theory of ethics. If individual pleasure or utility 
is taken as the sole criterion of morality, it cannot be based on 
an objective universal standard. Pleasure, whatever its role in 
human psychology, cannot, Roy pointed out, be raised to the 
status of a moral value^^®. The fundamental fallacy in the logic 
of utilitarian ethics was the conflict between personal or psycho¬ 
logical hedonism and social or moral hedonism. If man does 
pursue and ou^t to pursue his own happiness or pleasure why 
should he pursue the greatest happiness of the greatest number ? 
The principle of hedonism can reconcile the two only, as Roy 
thought, “by introducing the postulate of survival beyond the 
grave and with it the belief in ever-lasting rewards and punish- 
ments”^^^. The hop)e of eternal happiness in the life after death 
alone may induce a hedonist to follow the principle of the 
greatest good of the greatest number. Thus ultimately it comes 
to religious morality. Roy therefore concluded that utilitarian¬ 
ism offered a pioweiful critique of orthodox moral philosophy 
but it failed to present a positive alternative. All attempts to 
base morality cln intuition would, Roy pointed out, necessarily 
suffer from the danger of relativity^^®. The Marxist approach 
towards ethical questions also, Roy maintained, belonged to the 
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tradition of utilitarianism thou^ under the influence of Hegel. 
Marx gave up the mdividualist approach to morality^^®. The 
Marxist theory introduced the idea of class morality. Whatever 
is done for the proletariat is good and whatever is done for the 
bourgeoisie is bad. This element of relativity in the Marxist 
idea of ethics made the communists indifferent to moral values. 

Rationalistic ethics, Roy thought, would be free from this 
drawback and would supply an objective standard of moral 
values. A common norm of goodness would be discovered, he 
believed, only when goodness is rationally conceived. “As bio¬ 
logical human beings”, Roy wrote, “all men are similarly cons¬ 
tructed, and therefore are likely to react more or less in a 
similar manner under similar circumstances, provided that a 
minimum backgound of knowledge is given. With the ability 
of discrimination and judgement, all men, being similarly cons¬ 
tructed, can be expected to react similarly in a similar situation, 
and the ability can be cultivated. That is the hope for the much 
desired introduction of morality in politics and generally in 
public behaviour”^^*. Rationality, a contstant factor in human 
nature, Roy believed, can alone supply an objective standard of 
moral values. Having discovered an objective standard of 
morality in human reason Roy expected uniformity in human 
behaviour to such an extent that he came dangerously close to 
collectivism. On a few basic values universal agreement of all 
may reasonably be expected, but the hope that men would react 
similarly in a similar situation is to ignore the complex construc¬ 
tion of human psychology and the diversity of human nature. 
By cultivating the practice of reacting similarly to similar situa¬ 
tion man would simply reduce himself to the position of auto¬ 
maton. Unless the diversity of human nature and personality is 
emphasised (and for this one must go to the non-rational aspect 
of human nature) the rational concept of man may ultimately 
lead to a dull uniformity not very different from totalitarianism. 
Dr Prakash Chandra, however, does not find any dangerous 
Implication in Roy’s view discussed above and he approves of it 
readily. Referring to Roy’s contention that rational men are 
**likely to react more or less in a similar way under similar 
circumstances”, he comments: “The universality of reason 
demands from all rational beings the same behaviour in the 
same circumstances. Radical Humanism, thus, rescues rational- 
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ism and ethics from ,die devastating consequences of sceptic¬ 
ism”.*^” Rationality should enable men to accommodate and 
tolerate diversities instead of annihilating them. Scepticism very 
often leads to further investigation and is not by itself anta^mistic 
to rationality. 

By an analysis of the concept of human nature Roy came 
to a very c^timistic conclusion aobut man. Man. according to 
him, is rational, moral and cooperative. He pointed out that 
the “vulgar ccmcept (of economic man) must be replaced by 
the reality of an instinctively rational being who is moral because 
he is rational”**^. Without denying the presence of strug^e and 
competition in society Roy wrote that “an unprejudiced study 
of history reveals that the desire to be helpful to fellow-man is 
a more fundamental human trait than competition and 
conflict”.**'^ Competition, ambition, jealousy, envy, combative 
instincts etc. were regarded by him more as acquired than 
inherent attributes of human nature**”. The political, social and 
economic structure visualised by Roy as well as the methods 
suggested by him for their realisation were fundamentally based 
upon this optimistic conception of human nature. 

The analysis of human nature as made by Roy appears to 
be empirically untenable. If man is by nature rational and 
moral and is inspired by the urge for freedom, why should there 
be so much irrationality and immorality and encroachment on 
freedom everywhere in the world ? If, as Roy categorically 
stated, the desire to be helpful to fellow-men was a more funda¬ 
mental human trait than competition and conflict, the present 
state of exploitation, corruption, deceit and tension would remain 
unexplained. Man. in fact, is selfish and self-centered as well 
as social and cooperative at the same time. No theory of 
human nature would be adequate to explain man empirically 
unless this dual nature of man is taken into consideration. Each 
of these concepts of man—economic and selfish on the one side 
and rational and moral on the other—^is partially true, and 
therefore mislea<fing. Roy wrote that “if man is selfish and 
irrational, society must be a coercive organisation, a prison house 
to be guarded by earthly policemen backed up by heavenly 
colleagues”.**” Is not society at least partially a coercive 
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organisation maintained by the police and the army ? To follow 
one's interest in harmony with the social good is indeed a virtue 
whkh every man should try to attain, but men actually very 
often foUow their own individual interests disregarding and ignor¬ 
ing the legitimate interests of others. While analysing human 
nature objectively one must not ignore its vulgar and u^y aspect. 
Conflict and struggle are no less real in human society than 
cooperation and mutual aid. It is arbitrary to state which is 
the more fundamental trait of human nature. Trying to justify 
Roy’s view Dr Prakash Chandra writes : “One who is horrified 
with the phrase that man is by nature selfish and thus jumps to 
the conclusion that this being an irrational impulse, any effort 
to rational co-operation is bound to fail takes the term in a 
very narrow sense. It is this vulgar interpretation of selfishness 
which is responsible for the advocacy of laissez faire economy. 
The ^ologists of this theory justified it on the ground that this 
selfishness must express itself in aggressive competition which 
they wrongly inferred will finally lead to Progress and well being 
in general. But the facts speak otherwise. That selfishness 
being essentially virtuous from the social point of view had led, 
on the other hand, to cooperative and not competitive living’’.^*® 
As a matter of fact, both competition and co-operation are “facts” 
of history. The roots of “aggressive competition” are also to 
be found in human nature and not in the laissez faire theory, 
however fallacious this theory may be. The presence of both 
the tendencies in man must be admitted and the subordination 
of conflict and struggle by mutual co-operation should be taken 
as the measure of social progress. The optimistic picture of man 
drawn by Roy is in sharp contrast to the ugly realities of the 
present day society. “It is better to err being over-optimistic 
than otherwise”argues Dr Dhar in this Connection. The 
study of human nature supplies the raw materials on the basis 
of which an ethical doctrine and a political philosophy can be 
raised. If the study is unrealistic, the theories based upon it will 
be unreliable. Pessimism and optimism are equally dangerous 
in this case. 

Anticipating this charge of over-optimism, Roy maintained 
that thou^ rationality and the urge for free^m are the basic 
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features of human nature, these urges, however, do not remain 
at the conscious level of most of the people. He categorically 
stated that the urge for freedom is the most basic human urge* 
but most of the time it remains buried deep under the surface 
of consciousness.^^® He also admitted that very often men do 
not behave rationally and this was because “man has been told 
for ages that his nature is to believe and to follow some hi^er 
authority’*.^®* In other words, religion has undermined man’s 
faith in his own rationality. This faith in the Divine will was, 
according to Roy. the basis of man’s subordination to successive 
oppressive terrestrial powers. Thus, religion destroyed also 
man’s urge for freedom. Submission to Divine Law led man to 
submit to the monarchs claiming Divine Power, and thus his 
urge for freedom was replaced by what Roy called ‘fear of 
freedom*, taldng the phrase from Erich Fromm. 

All the evil aspects of man’s social life cannot, however, 
convincingly be explained by the simple assertion that man has 
forgotten himself under the influence of religion which is, in 
Roy’s own analysis, the product of human reason. The problem 
of human nature is much more complex than what he thought 
it to be. Along with passions, impulses, selfishness there is also 
reason in man and his moral and cultural progress is the result 
of the attempt to foster the rational faculty bringing other ele¬ 
ments under its control. This does not necessarily require the 
postulate of the rational and moral man as an empirical reality. 
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A sound political philosophy must be grounded upon n 
comprehensive theory of history. A political theory is developed 
in the background of the problems of the contemporary age 
and to give it general validity a philosopher tries to integrate it 
with a philosophy of history. The roots of Roy’s ideas on 
humanist historiology must be traced to his own experience. As 
we have already pointed out, he lost his faith in the predominant 
role of objective forces in the making of history and began to 
consider human ideas as more fundamental. The miscarriage 
of the Russian Revolution convinced him that the ultimate cause 
of social and cultural progress must not be traced to the economic 
factor. His experience of the second World War reinforced his 
faith in the importance of human ideas. As he became increas* 
ingly aware of the significance of human ideas and values, the 
concept of the class and the theory of the class struggle corres* 
pondingly lost their importance for him. The key to all social 
and cultural progress, he concluded, must be sought in man’s 
own nature—^his urge for freedom and reason. His faith in 
materialism remained unshaken and the main task before him 
was to reconcile the creative role of man with the philosophy of 
materialism. History, as Roy conceived it, is not providentially 
ordained, nor economically determined nor is it simply an un- 
foldment of the Universal Spirit. Man has the power to make 
as well as to mar history. “The function of a revolutionary and 
liberating social philosophy is to lay emphasis on the basic fact 
of history that man is the maker of his worl4—^man as a think¬ 
ing being, and he can be so only as an individual’*.^ It is an 
attempt to build up what we may call a humanist historiplogy. 
the genealogy of which can be traced to Greek thought. Prota¬ 
goras and Epicurus, two philosophers greatly adored by Roy, 
emphasised the human role in the making of society and these 
ideas were enriched by the Stoics. This trend was revived by 
Vico and elaborated by Helvetius, Condorcet, Michelet, by the 
so-called ‘Utqpian Socialists’ and others. Roy was largely in¬ 
fluenced by the tradition of themght upheld by these thinkers and 
tried to revive it as against a mechanistic view of history. His 
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theory did not degenerate into gross anthropocentrism since 
along with this emphasis on the human factor» the limitations on 
the power of man, determined by the material conditions of a 
given period, were also property stressed. 

Voltaire was the first to use the expression ‘philosophy of 
history’, but it has been used in different senses by different 
writers. Sometimes it refers to an inquiry about the extent and 
the nature of knowledge that we can derive from history in 
contradistiction to the knowledge that we can derive from physi¬ 
cal nature. By ‘philosophy of history’ some writers refer to a 
cyclic theory—each cycle being divided into distinct periods— 
with reference to which they try to interpret the whole pattern 
of social development. For some thinkers such as Karl Marx 
philosophy of history means the attempt to find out the causal 
relation of historical events—a study, in other words, in histori¬ 
cal causaticm. Roy applied the expression ‘philosophy of history’ 
in this last sense. 

The idea of causation in history is a very old one. In the 
past the sole cause of all historical developments was ascribed 
to the Divine Providence. In Hegel the Efivine Providence was 
replaced by a metaphysical Reason and history was conceived 
as a rational and orderly process under the directing force of 
the Absolute. Later theorists sought to replace the metaphysical 
Reason of Hegel by some concrete material force as the guiding 
factor of history. Marx discovered this guiding factor in eco¬ 
nomics and Buckle in geography. Yet others found in race the 
detennining factor of history and Oswald Spender discovered 
some quasi-biolo^cal laws regulating the rise and fall of civili¬ 
sations. Roy discovered the driving force of human history in 
man’s urges and ideas conditioned by material factors. There 
is therefore an element of eclecticism in his philosophy of history. 

Some fhorists have questioned the validity of the very con¬ 
cept of the philosophy of history. H. A. L. Fisher, for example, 
in the preface to his book A History of Europe writes : “One 
intellectual exc^ment has, however, been denied me. Men 
wiser and more learned than I have discerned m history a plot, 
a rhythm, a predetennined pattern. These harmonies are con¬ 
cealed from me. I can see cmly one emer^ncy following upon 
another as wave follows wave, only one great fact with respect 
to which, since it is unique, there can be no generalisations, only 
one safe rule for the historian: that he should recognise in the 
development of hi^an destinies Uie play dl the contingent and 
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the unfoieseen’*.^ Sir Charles Oman who considers the philo* 
sophers as the enemies of history writes : **But to ^t to my 
main point—^History looked at from the ri^t point of view, is 
(1 diink) a series of happenings, not a logical process, and 
those who try to explain it by the popular slogans such as are 
inspired by Ae words ‘Evolution’ and ‘Progress* are not to be 
trusted-The fact is that History is not a tale of logical pro¬ 

cesses or necessary evolutions, but a series of happenings—some 
of these so startling as to deserve to be called cataclysms. One 
has to study these happenings with a cautious conviction that 
they might have happened otherwise, and that no word is so 
dangerous as the word ‘inevitable’...Karl R. Popper is 
also very much opposed to the approach of historicism. He 
defines it as “an approach to the social sciences which assumes 
that historical prediction is their principal aim, and which 
assumes that this aim is attainable by discovering the ‘rhythms’ 
or the ‘patterns’, the ‘Laws’ or the ‘trends' that underlie the 
evolution of history’’.'* 

From the extracts quoted above it appears that the concept 
•philosophy of history’ is opposed mainly on two grounds. In 
die first place, history is not an inevitable process and there is 
no scope for any prophecy or prediction in it. Secondly, there 
is no rhythm or pattern or law or trend in history. History is 
thus reduced to a series of events arising casually out of acci¬ 
dental coincidences. This view presupposes that there is no 
direction in human history and its events are all unrelated with 
each other caused by chance factors. 

Roy tried to develop his philosophy of history recognising 
fuUy that the history of man is not an inevitable or pre- 
<fetermined process. But still it is possible, he believed, to 
discover in human history an integrating principle with reference 
to which different events may be related to each other and their 
social significance assessed. History was looked upon by Roy 
as a science, as a process of development. It is not, he said, 
*‘a chaotic conglomeration of fortuitous events*’”—a simple 
chronicle of facts wkhout any causal relation between them. 
The close relation between the past and the present, Roy pointed 
out, tends to show that social events are not arbitrary but causal- 
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ly mterlinked. “The past is to be studied for a rational expla¬ 
nation of the present. The discovery of a rational connecticm 
between the past and the present of the human race shows off 
history as an evolutionary process. Consequently, it becomes 
possible to deduce some general laws governing historical events*’^ 
which would, Roy thought, enable us to discover “the hidden 
springs of human action^." 

Roy’s view of history as a determined process may create 
confusion unless the particular sense in which he used the 
expression is clearly explained. He used the expression ‘deter¬ 
mined process’ in contradistinction to what we may call the 
arbitrary or the mysterious process. A determined process in 
his philosophy means a rational process and it is not necessarily 
predetermined. 

Roy’s views can best be explained by quoting from Von 
Mises on this subject. Mises argues that determinism “does 
not predict future events. It asserts that there is regularity in 
the universe in the concatenation of all phenomena’’.’ Mises 
further writes : “The sciences of human action by no means 
reject determinism. The objective of history is to bring out in 
full relief the factors that were operative in producing a definite 
event. History is entirely guided by the category of cause and 
effect. In retrospect, there is no question of contingency. The 
notion of contingency as employed in dealing with human actioir 
always refers to man’s uncertainty about the future and the 
limitations of the specific historical understanding of future 
events. It refers to a limitation of the human search for know¬ 
ledge, not to a condition of the universe or of some of its 
parts’’.® Whatever has happened in the past has taken place 
owing to certain causes and those causes can be ascertained by 
human intelligence. Every event of history must be explained 
—^that is the task of history which is different from chronology. 
If history were simply a record of “one emergency following 
updn another as wave follows wave’’ there would have developed 
no subject cabled history at aU. Human history would have' 
b^n a chaos—a standing miracle. 

By describing history as a determined process Roy simply 
meant that all its events are caused by some factor or factors • 
and do not appear arbitrarily. Determinism, it may be men- 
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tioned here, has been defined by E. H. Carr as “the belief that 
everything that hs^pens has a cause or causes, and could not 
have happened differently unless something in the cause or causes 
had also been different*’.® According to S. W. Alexander deter¬ 
minism implies that **the data being what they are. whatever hap¬ 
pens happens definitely and could not be different. To hold that it 
could means only that it would if the data were different’’.’® 
If we can ascertain all the data working at present with their 
relative importance we will be able to predict the future. This 
is possible in some of the natural sciences but in the social 
sciences (including history) which deal largely with human 
beings—^their will, aspirations' and ideas—such predictions can¬ 
not be made.” There is no conflict between Roy’s philosophy 
of history and Popper’s view that the tendency to propound 
historical prophecies is the relic of an ancient superstition.’® 

The controversy between determinism and free will is an old 
one. It is usually held that a theory which seeks to explain 
human action in causal terms necessarily implies a denial of 
the free will of man. Roy accepted human will as the most 
powerful determining factor of history.” Humzui will in his 
philosophy appears to be closely related with the human urge 
for freedom. We have in the previous chapter explained the 
meaning of the human urge for freedom as formulated by Roy 
and its relation to the biological struggle for existence. The 
urge for freedom is the human will to unfold the potentialities 
latent within himself. Whenever an obstacle stands in the way 
of the unfoldment of man’s potentialities, his innate will to 
freedom tries to overcome it and thus it forms the basic impetus 
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to all human progress. As Roy has put it: “From time to 
time, the march of history is obstructed by the requirements 
the established social order, which sets a limit to human creative¬ 
ness, mental as well as physical. The urge for progress and 
freedom, bom out of the biological strug^e for existence, asserts 
itself with a renewed vigour to break down the obstacle. A 
new social order conducive to a less hampered unfolding of 
human potentialities is visualised by men, embodying the 
liberating ideas and cultural values created in the past. A new 
philosophy is born out of the spiritual heritage of mankind, to 
herald a reorganisation of society”.^* 

Roy tried to reconcile the freedom of the human will and 
the human urge for freedom with historical determinism by taking 
human will itself as one of the determining factors of history. 
He admitted that there is a great difference between the deter¬ 
minism of the physical nature and the determinism of human 
history. The former follows mechanical laws and therefore 
man cannot change its course, but in the latter the human will 
plays a dominant part and therefore man can influence its 
•development. But determinism can still be maintained if it is 
differentiated from predestination.^® Human history, according 
to Roy, is a determined but not a pre-determined process. 
History is determined by various factors and human will is the 
most powerful of them. The role of human will is uncertain 
and unpredictable, and therefore the future of history is not 
-predetermined. If the events of life and society were pre¬ 
determined, either by Divine Providence or by mysterious eco¬ 
nomic laws, there would have been, Roy admitted, no human 
freedom.^* But history nevertheless remains a determined 
process since the human will, desire and endeavour in pursuance 
thereof are also determined (in the sense that they are not 
mysterious but follow from the biological nature of man). Roy 
however admits that there can be no “absolute determinism” 
in history'^ which cannot be differentiated from predestination. 
By making man ^ free to determine his future Roy tried to com¬ 
bine free will and determinism in his philosophy of history. It 
is interesting to note that Roy held these ideas about free will 
:and determinism long before he developed his philosophy of 
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New Humanism. In the Jail Volumes he asked the question : 
“But is it correct to say that determinism, carried to the biologi¬ 
cal sciences, reduces human beings to automata? Does physi-- 
cal determinism imply that man is a machine He answered ; 
“Physical determinism is not antithetical to the idea freedom. 
Freedom is denied by the doctrine of predestination”.^* He 
further observed : “Will is determined, but man is free to act 
as he wills. Determinism does not rob him of the freedom of 
action”.®" The philosc^hy of New Humanism is an elaboration 
of these ideas which he formed in the course of his fruitful^ 
prison life of six years. 

In explaining Roy's ideas on free will and determinism we 
may refer again to the view of Ludwig Von Mises who makes- 
a distinction between activistic and fatalistic determinism and 
observes that “activistic determinism is by no means incompat¬ 
ible with the rigjitly-understood idea of freedom of the will”.®' 
Non-human entities, Mises explains, react according to regular 
patterns but man's reaction is determined by his ideas, thou^ts 
and will. Man actively determines his own destiny. Roy used 
the expression 'determinism* in history in the sense in which 
Von Mises uses the expression ‘activistic determinism’. 

Owing to the predominant role of man, the course of human' 
history is uncertain. Roy observed : “At any period of history, 
there are many alternative possibilities of development, but that 
uncertainty is about the future; in the past, history has taken 
one of the many possible alternative sources; historiology ex¬ 
plains why one particular course was preferred; recurrence of' 
certain specific causes of a preference in different parts of the 
world allow formulation of some laws of history”®®. In history 
there is no predetermined pattern, no rhythqi or dynamism of 
its own independent of human wiU and ideas but it may still 
enable us to discover a general trend. If history is made by 
man it must be purposive, and if man is rational it will be pos¬ 
sible to ascertain the purposes by human intelligence. The 
analysis of history and human nature led Roy to conclude that 
the main purpose of man in history is to realise his freedom. 
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Man's urge for freedom supplies human history a clear directioiL 
This does not imply, according to Roy, a faith in continuous 
progress without reverse. Both progress and regression were 
explained by him with reference to human ideas which, in his 
view, as we shall later find, run in two directions. 

In this connection we may refer to a criticism of Roy’s 
philosophy of history made by Dr Sharma. He remarks : “Roy 
tries to explain the inevitableness of revolution on the analogy of 
the changes in the physical world”^, and comments that this 
^lalogy is unjustified. Roy pointed out in unmistakable terms 
that history is not a pre-determined and inevitable process and 
he admitted, as it has been just shown, alternative possibilities of 
development at any given period of history. In view of such a 
4:lear assertion. Dr Sharma’s criticism appears to be untenable. 
To justify his criticism Dr Sharma refers to a passage from 
Roy’s book Scientific Politics where he said : 

“Just as the rise of the temperature of a volume of water 
■creates a commotion affecting the entire volume, just so does a 
human community experience a commotion whenever new forces 
are generated within its structure. The commotion develops and 
■culminates according to its law which is only an extension of the 
law governing physical processes”®^. 

This passage appears to justify Dr Sharma’s criticism; but 
the lectures recorded in the book Scientific Politics were delivered 
by Roy in 1940 when he still regarded himself to be a Marxist. 
The humanist ideas of Roy must not be judged in the li^t of 
what he maintained during his Marxist day.^° 

Roy made, as we have seen, a clear distinction between 
determinism in natural science and determinism in human his¬ 
tory. The determining factors of history, he pointed out, are 
many®*, and they can be divided into two qualitatively different 
sets of categories—physical or material and human or mental. 
“After the generation of ideas, the sin^e basic current of physi¬ 
cal events bifurcates, so to say : the biolo^cal world, on the 
higher level of ‘evolution, is composed of a double process— 
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in his attempt to reconcile his own ideas with those of Marx he had 
sometimes to contradict himself. 
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dynamics of ideas and succession at phycal facts”^*. Human 
history is composed of these two processes involving a multipli¬ 
city of factors interacting in an integral process. All possible 
kinds of material and mental factors were included in his scheme 
and he considered **the variables of the equation of social 
science” as ‘innumerable’^*. 

History involved this ‘dual process’ but there is a close re¬ 
lation between the two. Both human ideas as well as social, 
economic and political institutions have a common origin in 
man’s urge for freedom*®, and each process influences the other. 
But the relation between them is not a causal one—one is not 
wholly dependent upon the other. Sometimes these two pro¬ 
cesses come so near each other that their separate and indepen¬ 
dent existence appears to be lost. As Roy put it: ‘‘The two 
histories, the history of thought and the history of social events, 
are in some periods so very intertwined that they cannot be 
easily disentangled. Hence the confusion about their interrela¬ 
tion”*^. But notwithstanding this close interdependence he con¬ 
sidered them as two separate processes. ‘‘The dynamics of 
ideas runs parallel to the process of social evolution, the two 
influencing each other mutually. But m no particular point of 
the process of the integral human evolution, can a direct causal 
relation be established between historical events and the move¬ 
ments of ideas”*®. History, in other words, is determined by 
the integral interaction of both the processes and any one of them 
should not be treated as the fundamental. ‘‘Religious beliefs, 
philosophical principles, social change, economic developments 
of the same historical epoch are mutually influenced. But to 
attach primary importance no one of them and trace the origin 
of the rest to it is evidently wrong”*®. This view thus accepts 
the influence of both, the social environment as well as the 
human ideas, iu determining the course of history. 

The doctrine of the two histories take both the subjective 
and objective factors into consideration and is a clear repudia¬ 
tion of aU partial and one-sided theories of progress. The 
Carlylian traction of interpreting history as the handiwork of 

24. BC, p. 49. 

25. Ibid., p. 75. 
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a few ^fted individuals—as the biography of great men—^has 
not yet died out While bringing man to the centre of history 
it commits the error of minimisin g the influence of the social 
environment. Carlyle’s theory, moreover, has a clear totalitarian 
significance®®. Roy’s humanist historiology did not incline that 
way. He fully understood the limitations of man and stated : 
“Man makes history; but his potentially unlimited creativeness 

is limited by the available material_”®^. A revolutionaryr 

therefore, Roy said, “must be modest; he should not aspire to 
make miracles’’®®. 

At the other extreme, there is the theory of environmental 
determination trying to reduce the whole process of history to 
an institutional dialectics. This view ignores the role of man in 
human history and thus commits the error of playing Hamlet 
without the King of Denmark. Roy was opposed to what he 
called “Sociological historiology”®*, which seeks to explain the 
historical evolution simply by the operation of social factors re¬ 
garding the ideological process as a mere superstructure or their 
by-product. The influence of social factors upon the evolution 
of ideas is admitted, but apart from that influence, ideas have 
their own logic of development as well. Ideas are influenced 
but not wholly determined by the social factors. Man makes- 
history and “the behaviour of human beings is determined by 
the autonomous movement of ideas as well as the dynamics of 
social evolution”®®. Thus both the processes exert their influence 
in the making of history. “Religious doctrines and philosophical 
ideas”, Roy wrote, “can be greatly influenced by the operation 
of social factors, but they are never brou^t about by the latter* 
do not originate in them. They have their own history, past and 
future”®®. Ideolo^es, he said, are not superstructures but struc¬ 
tures standing by themselves®^. The humanist historiology for¬ 
mulated by Roy avoids the fallacies of both the extremes and 
tries to follow a middle course taking into account all the diverse 
factors of history, material as well as human. 

Thou^ Roy maintained that “equal importance is attached 

30, See Sidney Hook, The Hero in History, p. 14. 

31, RRR. I. p. 290. 

‘ 32. Ibid., p. 290. 
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to the dynamics of ideas and dialectics of social historical deve¬ 
lopment’*^, his theory of history contains an unmistakable indi- 
caticm of the possibility of the human element ultimately asserting 
itself and shaping the course of history. The rise of a new 
ideology, he pointed out. is an essential precondition of the rise 
of a new social order. *Tt is an experience of history”, he said, 
“that invariably a new ideology rises to herald a new social 
order. New ideas inspire action for the destruction of estab¬ 
lished economic relation and the creation of new ones”**. Does 
it not imply a causal relation between human ideas and social 
development? Roy admitted that in so far as ideas act as 
^causative force’ in social development, ‘there is a relation 
between the movements of ideas and what we call social dyna¬ 
mics”^®. New ideas inspire action to create a new society and 
therefore history is made by ideas. Human history, he pointed 
out. is made more by the human brain than by brawn^^. Man’s 
brain is also, he said, a means of production; it produces ideas, 
which are the most iconoclastic of commodities. And revolu¬ 
tion, Roy asserted, presupposes iconoclastic ideas**. In as much 
as action is motivated by ideas, determinism in history, accord¬ 
ing to him, is primarily ideal**. But Roy still refused to con¬ 
cede any causal relation between ideas and social development 
possibly because he thought that in spite of their very signi¬ 
ficant role, ideas after all constitute a condition—not the cause— 
of social evolution. The rise of a new ideology will not neces¬ 
sarily signify the rise of a corresponding social order. Therefore, 
the relation is not a causal one. 

Roy tried to reconcile the vital role of human ideas in 
history with the philosophy of materialism. Human ideas in¬ 
fluence history but the ideas themselves have a physical origin. 
“Ideation is a physiolo^cal process resulting from the awareness 
of environment”**. And simple awareness is “supplemented by 
reactions to the things of which the organism becomes aware”*®. 
The nervous system and the brain of the human organism serve 
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as the means of inter-ielation between him and his envinxmient, 
and the ideas are bom out of this process. Roy tried to trace 
the origin of ideas to the **prehuman biologic^ impulses*’^^. 
An idea in the brain of primitive man could not, he said, possibly 
be distinguished from a biological impulse, and gradually with 
the rise of language and conceptual thought the whole jn'ocess 
became very complex*’^. Roy thus rejected the theory of meta- 
I^ysical origin of ideas which leads either to Idealistic Monism 
or Psycho-Hiysical-Parallelism. In spite of his recognition of the 
vital role of ideas he tried to maintain the position of Materialist 
Monism. He wrote : “Ideas are not sui generis metaphysical 
entities which somehow interject themselves into the material 
make-up of man; nor are they a priori ethereal forms preexisting 
or existing simultaneously with the events of the material 
world”*®, Roy did not recognise the concept of the disembodied 
ideas or of a cosmic consciousness co-existent with the physical 
universe. Thus, the fundamental materialist proposition that 
the ph 3 ^ical being precedes ideas remains un^sailed. The re¬ 
cognition of the role of ideas in the making of history does not 
involve any dualism in the philosophical sense. These principles 
which form a vital part of the philosophy of New Humanism 
were enunciated by Roy during the period when he called him¬ 
self a Marxist. He wrote in the jail: “Philosophically, I am 
not an idealist. But one need not believe in the metaphysical 
sovereignty of ideas, and yet admit that, once formed spontane¬ 
ously (ideation is a physiological process) or instilled artificially 
into consciousness, ideas determine human action to a very 
large extent. Hence the decisive role of ideology in the 
development and ultimate success of any political or social 
movement”*®. 

Roy maintained that without an explicit recognition of the 
decisive role of ideas in social evolution, materialism itself 
cannot be defended. The social progress necessarily presupposes 
human action, and human action is motivated by ideas, and, 
therefore, if tlie creative role of ideas is excluded from Mate¬ 
rialism, it wbuld “relapse into Newtonian natural philosophy 
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whidb makes room even for an anthropomorphk: God!**®. To 
be self-operative matter must have mo^on within it—otherwise 
a God or a deus ex machina would have to be recognised. 
Similarly social evolution must also contain within it some factor 
that would serve as the driving force of history. Ideas alone 
can play that role, and, therefore, Roy pleaded for a ‘restate¬ 
ment of Materialism’*^ reco^ising the creative role of ideas. A 
materialist per excellence in the field of philosophy, he appeared 
to be more or less an idealist in his theories of history. To the 
extent he conceded to ideas a decisive role in history and re¬ 
garded them as the master-key for interpreting the past, Roy 
was an idealist. But his ideas were human ideas, bom in the 
human brain motivating human action and thus creating history. 
All concepts of trans-human and disembodied ideas leading 
ultimately to the Absolute Idea manifesting itself in the world 
of phenomena were considered by him as a fantasy. Discussing 
the Hegelian doctrine of the identity of thought and being, Roy 
pointed out that thought and being are co-existent only from 
a particular stage of the evolutionary process. Prior to the rise 
of life the doctrine cannot be reconciled with materialism, but 
after its appearance the identity of thought and being in the 
biological process of evolution including social evolution and 
history does not contradict Materialism. With this doctrine 
shared by both, “Idealism”, Roy maintained, “flows into Mate¬ 
rialism”*®, not in the metaphysical field but in the evolution of 
society and the making of history. 

Thou^ ideas have a physical origin, after they are bora 
in human minds they attain autonomy and become an indepen¬ 
dent force. “Mind and matter”, Roy observed, “can be reduced 
to a common denominator, but as such, they are two objective 
realities”**. Bora out of matter, mind becomes as real and 
objective a force as matter itself. Once the ideas are formed, 
they “exist by themselves governed by their own laws”**. Ideas 
have a history and a development of their own independent of 
the changes in society. The progress of ideas can be under¬ 
stood “by the logic cf the evolution of thought, by the objectivity 
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of the dynamics of ideas themselves"*^’, apart from the chants 
in the society or in economic life. There is no direct relation 
between the rise of an ideology and the rise of any particular 
class, though a class may take advantage of a particular ideology 
for its own interests. **The relation between the growdi of a 
new ideology and the rise of a new social class is not causal* 
either way; it is accidental"’”. Faced with a new problem, man, 
led by the urge for freedom, tries to develop a new idea out 
of the existing store of human thoughts. A new idea, therefore, 
must be referred back to an old idea’^. The ideas of a philo¬ 
sopher. for example, can better be understood as the contmua- 
tion and elaboration of the ideas formulated by the philosophers 
of the past rather than as a superstructure upon any new social 
conditions. Ideas develop owing to the inner necessity felt by man 
and not simply owing to the impact of social and economic 
forces. Therefore the process of the development of ideas is 
described by Roy as “a process of dynamics, not of mechanics 
—of internal motion, not of any external impact””. The logic 
of the development of ideas, he said, is not dialectical but 
dynamic and continuous’^. This theory of the development of 
ideas conform neither to the Hegelian doctrine of development 
through conflict nor to the Marxist doctrine of economic deter¬ 
minism. “although”, as Roy wrote, “it does corroborate Hegel’s 
philosophy of history rather than that of Marx”’^. Evolution of 
ideas by their own inner dynamism is called by Roy the Dyna¬ 
mics of Ideas. The dynamics of ideas, he maintained, can be 
traced all the way back to the great thinkers of the remotest 
antiquity. The development of ideas has a continuity of its 
own. 

Roy held almost similar ideas even when he had been a 
Marxist. In the Jail Volumes he wrote ; “There is no dis¬ 
continuity in scientific knowledge. New theories, however 
greatly revolutionary, never repudiate older ones. New theories 
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may overshadow older ones but must have them as the foun¬ 
dation to stand upon”®^. Even in those days he sometimes tried 
to explain the development of ideas by their own dynamics. 
For example, he observed: “Reli^on necessarily leads to 
theology—to futile speculative attempt to define the nature of 
God. Theology is futile speculation, because it can never per¬ 
form the task it sets to itself. As soon as human mind can 
define him, God ceases to be God. Therefore the historical 
function of theology is to destroy religion as religion. Having 
destroyed its own source theology destroys itself. Consistently 
developed, theology culminates into pantheism. Vedantic Pan¬ 
theism is the logical consequence of the theism of the Upanishads. 
In the pantheistic form, theology consumes itself, because con¬ 
sistent pantheism leads to atheism. Thus goes on the endless 
process of ideolo^cal development”®*. 

This autonomy of the world of thought was regarded by 
Roy as “the foundation of the spiritual (in the secular sense) 
freedom—^the hipest ideal of human existence”®*. If the ideas 
of man were wholly determined by the environment or economic 
mode of production, man would have remained a slave of the 
latter. Man becomes free by his ability to conceive new ideas 
and by his attempt to change himself and the society accord¬ 
ingly. Roy tried to establish that man can create himself anew 
by overcoming the influence of the environment and thus new 
men must precede a new environment. The autonomous exist¬ 
ence and dynamic development of ideas would enable man to 
change his ideas and thus change himself without any prior 
change in the environment. The assumption that man can 
change himself by his ideas is the essence of the humanist 
historiology formulated by Roy. He wrote : • “It has become 
axiomatic that environment shapes man. But a humanist will 
prove that men can also shape their environment”®*. 

Though philosophically a materialist, Roy admitted that 
philosophical monism must not preclude the recognition of a 
plurality of factors in the making of human history. “As 
foundation of philosophy monism is preferable, but it wouW be 
naive to apply it”, he wrote, “to the multifarious manifestations 
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of the phenomena of He tried to harmonise monism 

in philosophy with pluralism in history and maintained that the 
monistic ^proach to history, whether idealist or materialist, is 
bound to become inadequate and partial. Monistic metaphysics, 
he pointed out, does not preclude pluralism in’ the process ci 
becoming*®, because die plural factors ultimately originate from 
the same source. To be dependable, historiology must take into 
consideration all the factors—material and human—present in 
a given situation. 

There is no definite and predetermined way of the develop¬ 
ment of human ideas. “The dynamics of ideas”, Roy observed; 
“though having their roots in die physical being of man, cannot 
be fitted into a predetermined pattern of teleological historicism”*^. 
But, on the whole, there are two currents of human thou^t, 
one is rationalist and the other is religious. Ideas, according 
to Roy, develop in one of the two directions, either in the right 
or in the wrong way*®, that is, either in the rationalist or in the 
reli^ous channel. Religion itself, in his view, has its origin 
in the innate rationality of man and both the currents were 
originally expressions of man's desire to know and of his will 
to be free. But in the course of time religion lost its rational 
character and “faith was postulated as the antithesis of reason”®*. 
The stream of human thought—both metaph 5 fsical and social— 
thus became bifurcated into two currents. The rationalist cur¬ 
rent which at first could be postulated only as a philosophical 
proposition was later on reinforced by the development of science 
and it supplied the impetus to man's struggle for freedom. 
Throughout history this current of thou^t expressed man's urge 
for freedom and it championed the cause of reason in philo- 
sc^hy and of individual freedom in society. The reli^ous 
tradition, ori^ally developed as a rational hypothesis, continued 
to linger simply as a mental habit, or rather as a superstition, 
even long after it had ceased to be a spiritual necessity. Human 
vanity could not easily cast off its own creation even when its 
rational basis was tfiasted. The religious current of thou^ 
continued to remain as an expression of man's fear of freedom 
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ami stood for mysticism in philosophy and collectivism in society. 
TTie conflict between these two currents of thought, one favour¬ 
ing progress and the other retarding it, is. according to Roy, 
the basic feature of human history. He wrote : “Simultane¬ 
ously with his age-long struggle for freedom, the incentive for 
which is a biological urge, man, in so far as he is a victim of 
his vanity, has all along been haunted by the fear of freedom. 
This contradiction between a basic biological impulse and the 
super-structure of a predisposition of primitive human psycho¬ 
logy underlies the whole history of mankind and explain the 
dialectics of spiritual evolution”^®. 

Roy believed that to be fruitful, human thought must be 
reinforced by human wUl, and, therefore, in his philosophy of 
history he tried to reconcile reason with emotion and vrill. The 
human will in his philosophy is not a mysterious metaphysical 
category nor is it a blind irrational urge. It is a part of nature 
and grows out of the rational order. In the law-governed 
universe and in the rational man there is, as we have discussed 
in the previous chapter, no mysterious irrational element. 
Therefore the human wUl, Roy argued, cannot be anti-rational. 
Both reason and wUl grow out of the biological structure of 
man. and. therefore, in his opinion, they cannot stand in an 
antithetical relation^'. The human wUl expresses itself in Roman¬ 
ticism, and Roy mained that to be productive, romanticism 
must be reconcUed with rationalism. 

The passionate belief in the creativeness and freedom of 
man is, according to Roy, the essence of the romantic view of 
life. Romanticism “is the urgp of the will of man to break all 
die chains that bind him in order to realise }iis freedom””. It 
is an impetuous urge to get the desirable. Man however can¬ 
not create history simply with this urge. Along with this 
impetuous will to freedom man also possesses reasoning power 
which has a sobering effect. This reasoning power reveals to 
man his strength as well as his limitations. Man can make 
history when the romantic wUl to freedom is sobered by the 
rational considerations as to what is 'possible*. Therefore, 
“romanticism tempered with reason, and rationalism enlivened 
by the romantic spirit of adventure pave the road to successful 
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revolutions”'*. Revolution, according to Roy, is both a rational 
as well as a romantic concept and he held that there is no 
contradiction between rationalism and the romantic view of life. 
The human will supplies the energy and reason shows the way 
—one supplies dynamism and the other gives direction. Thus 
reason and romanticism can be fitted into a single revolutionary 
process. 

Roy made a clear distinction between true romanticism and 
false romanticism. True romanticism, according to him, carries 
the tradition of the Renaissance and the Enlightenment'*. It 
believes in the free development of individual personality with¬ 
out any divine grace and looks to the future without bemoaning 
the passing of the old order. Romanticism which tends to 
emphasise irrationalism, intuition, imagination and fantasy 
against raticmal thinking was regarded by Roy as false. Rous¬ 
seau, in his opinion, was the most notable example of the 
upholding of false romanticism. Referring to the romantic revi¬ 
val in England heralded by Byron and Shelley, Roy observed : 
**Their romanticism was a burning faith in the creativeness of 
man, but it was not intellectually disciplined. The heart got the 
better of the head; imagination and enthusiasm were not but¬ 
tressed on a solid foundation of knowledge and critical realism. 
Therefore, the heralds of a true romantic revival tended towards 
anarchism, and their magnificent revolt, expressed in sublime 
poetry, ended in despair”'*. Romanticism, in short, to be true, 
must be compatible with reason. 

Roy’s proposition that to be fruitful human urges must be 
disciplined by reason is perhaps non-controversial. K. Mannheim 
similarly associates man’s “wiU to shape history” with his 
“ability to understand it”'". But the use of the much-discussed 
word ‘Romanticism’ connotes that significant aspect of human 
nature which eludes the rationalist’s attempt of definition and 
formula. A thing is romantic when, in the words of Irving 
Babitt, it violates the normal sequence of cause and effect in 
favour of adventure''. It is “strange, unexpected, intense, 
superlative, extreme, unique etc.” and it “hungers for the 
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<luiUing and the marvellous and is, in short, incurably melodra¬ 
matic”^^. Romanticism seeks to draw its inspiration from the 
Middle Age instead of the Renaissance—from the world of 
knights and chivalry, deep forests, casdes and dragons. Roman¬ 
ticism is the expression of the various facets of non-rational 
aspect of human nature. It is, in the words of Reinhold 
Niebuhr. **an assertion of the vitalities of nature against the 
peril of enervation through rational discipline”’^®. It is the “dis¬ 
covery of the dishonesty of reason in its pretension of mastery 
over, or creation of, the vital impulses of physical life”®®. 
Romanticism involves contradictions and ambiguities because 
the romanticists believe that life itself is contradictory and 
full of ambiguities. They stand for individual freedom but at 
the same time believe in Destiny. They believe in this world 
but also run after the transcendental. They welcome the revo¬ 
lution but also pine for the past. Romanticism defies rationa¬ 
list calculation and analysis. In his attempt to reconcile “true 
romanticism” with rationalism, Roy, in fact, killed the true spirit 
of the romantic movement. 

Roy tried to interpret modem European history since the 
Renaissance by the general principles formulated by him. For 
a clear appreciation of his philosophy of history it is necessary 
to refer to this interpretation, in brief outline, which is found 
almost exclusively in one book. Reason, Romanticism and 
Revolution, 

The history of modem Europe, in Roy’s analysis, is deter¬ 
mined by two currents of thought, one originating in the Renais¬ 
sance and the other in the Reformation®^. The former represents 
rationalism and is. according to him. the source of inspiration 
for all libertarian movements in subsequenr times. The latter 
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continoes the religious 'tradition and is related by him to tlu^ 
mysticism and collectivism of the modem period. 

The Renaissance was described by Roy as a phase of man's^ 
age-long struggle for freedom. In ancient Greece a group of 
philosc^hers led by the urge for freedom and search for truth 
tried to explain &e world in natural terms but due to the 
inadequacy of positive knowledge the attempt failed. The spiri¬ 
tual vacuum created by this failure was filled up by the religious 
mode of thou^t which dominated the human mind for a long 
time overshadowing the rationalist tradition. The Renaissance 
was a renewal of that tradition. In Roy’s words, it was “the 
resumption of man’s struggle for spiritual freedom and search 
for truth undertaken at the dawn of civilization, but confused 
and partially interrupted by the religious mode of thougjit which 
prevailed for more than a millennium’’®*. 

The origin of the Renmssance, Roy pointed out, must be 
traced, not to the rise of any new social or economic force but 
to the rational ideas of ancient Greece and to the development 
of science. Although the Renaissance approximately synchro¬ 
nised with the rise of the trading class stUl there was. Roy 
maintained, no “causal connection’’ between the two, and the- 
humanist individualism in the Renaissance was not a mero 
superstructure or a justification of any particular economic sys¬ 
tem**. Oi the basis of the authorities of the mediaeval history 
like Henry Krenne, Roy pointed out that the commercial and 
trading activities in Europe, interrupted by the fall of the Roman 
Empire in the West, began to revive both in the Mediterranean 
and in the northern part of Europe by the end of the 9th cen¬ 
tury long before the Renaissance. Moreover, the rise of the 
bourgeoisie took place not only in Italy but throu^out Western- 
Europe, and the trading class entered the field of industrial’ 
production outside Italy. Flanders and Brabant were economi¬ 
cally the most advanced areas of Europe but Italy became the 
centre of the Renaissance movement. If the Renaissance were 
the ideology of the bourgeoisie, it would not have develoj^cf 
in Italy. Even in Italy the Renaissance did not grow under the 
patronage of the bourgeoisie. The bour^ois class developed 
most in Genoa and Venice but their contribution to the Renais¬ 
sance was very limited. The Renaissance Movement developed 
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of course in Florence, a centre of trade and banking, but there 
h was patronised by the Medicis who belonged rather to the 
mediaeval aristocracy than to the rising bourgeome. A number* 
of feudal tyrants of Southern Italy as well as a number of Popes 
rather than the bourgeoisie were great patrons of the Renais¬ 
sance Movement. 

The development of science was a feature of the Renais¬ 
sance, but it had, Roy pointed out, no relation with the 
development of the means of capitalist production. Leonardo,- 
Copemicus, Galileo and others who contributed enormously to- 
the development of science in the Renaissance period had no 
relation with the rising hourgeoisie. Columbus, whom Roy 
mentioned as an example, found no help from the bourgeois 
class of his native city Genoa and was patronised by the feudal 
court of Spain®**. The Renaissance was caused by the rational 
ideas and culture of ancient Greece. The scientific and rational 
ideas of the ancient Greek thinkers were collected, elaborated 
and enriched by the Arab scholars, and Italy was influenced by 
this Arab thought more directly than any other European coun¬ 
try. This cultural factor can alone explain why the Renaissance 
began in Italy rather than in any other country of Europe. Roy, 
even in his Marxist days, sometimes tried to trace the origin- 
of the Renaissance and of modem civilization to cultural rather 
than economic factors. For example he stated : “The positive 
outcome of antique culture was Alexandrian science and Epicu¬ 
rean philosophy—the two links which connect modem civiliza¬ 
tion with the ancient through the 15 centuries of mediaeval 
darkness”®®. 

The Reformation, in its negative aspects.—^in so far as it 
was simply a challenge to the papal authority,—had, Roy ad¬ 
mitted, a liberating significance. But in its positive side it 
ultimately revived the mediaeval tradition of religious authori¬ 
tarianism and intolerance giving rise to “an alternative totali¬ 
tarianism”®*. Contrary to the Renaissance spirit, Luther 
considered man a helpless tool in the hands of Providence, having 
no power to change his fate. He believed in the infallibility of 
the Bible and not in ratkmal understanding or individual judge¬ 
ment. Roy, therefore, described Luther as an “anti-Humanist 
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par excellence’*^’'. PolUically, according to Roy, the Reforma¬ 
tion gave rise to nationalism and monarchical absolutism. The 
Reformation broke out in Germany as a revolt against the Roman 
supremacy and so the German princes aiming at secular power 
and the German clergy jealous of the Italians occupying the 
higher positions in the Church hierarchy supported Luther. As 
a result, the Reformation movement developed in close alliance 
with the princely order and depended entirely on its patronage. 
Luther sanctified the principle of the absolute power of the 
king as against the rights of the people, and under the influence 
of the Reformation the spiritual power and the temporal power 
were united in the Protestant princes. This made monarchical 
absolutism complete, and Luther justified tyranny as divine re¬ 
tribution for man’s sins. He thus stood for the monolithic 
Nation-State and prepared the ground for the ultimate rise of 
totalitarianism. “It was not an accident”, said Roy, “that the 
prophet of modern statism belonged to a Lutherean church”®*. 
The Renaissance gave rise to the libertarian movement in Europe 
and the Reformation fostered the totalitarian tendency. There¬ 
fore, Roy considered the Reformation as “a set back to the 
age-long striving for intellectual progress and spiritual freedom”®*. 

There was no relation, Roy asserted, between the Refor¬ 
mation movement and the rising bourgeoisie. Neither the 
Reformation nor the Renaissance was a class ideology. In Ger¬ 
many the Reformation movement took a political and national 
character but its driving force was not the rising bourgeoisie, 
but, as we have just seen, the feudal princes. The Reformation, 
instead of serving the interest of the bourgeoisie, “reinforced 
Feudalism and helped the rise of the nation-state, under des¬ 
potic monarchs”®*. The Reformation movement was explained 
by Roy as essentially a continuation of the reli^ous and theo¬ 
logical mode of thought, though a particular class miglit have 
accepted it later in its own interest. Roy referred to the views 
of Max Weber and Professor Tawney who without being 
orthodox Marxists tried to trace the origin of the Reformation 
-to the rise of the bourgeoisie. Their views, Roy pointed out, 
oould at best show that Protestantism was accepted by the 
•commercial classes in their own interest which even might have 
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influenced its doctrines partly. But that does not prove any 
"causal connection* between the bourgeois economy and the 
Protestant doctrine*'. The basic principles of the protestant 
theology such as the nature of God and man’s relation to him 
can be understood only with reference to the religious mode of 
thought of the Middle Age and must have been conceived 
independently of the rise of the capitalist economy. 

The Renaissance and the Reformation, thus, were two* 
currents running in opposite directions. All progressive move¬ 
ments of the present age were traced by Roy to the Renais¬ 
sance tradition of thought and even to the earlier rational ideas. 
The human urge for freedom aided by the development of 
science led to the unfoldment of the Renaissance ideas and 
ideals which inspired man to reconstruct his society in order 
to realise his freedom more and more. All the reactionary 
movements of the present age were likewise traced by him to 
the ideas which remained under the influence of the Reforma¬ 
tion. The ultimate driving force of history—both of progress 
and of reaction—^was thus traced by Roy to human ideas. The 
present crisis of human civilization, according to him, was 
directly related to the Reformation or the religious mode of 
thought and he sought its solution by reviving the Renaissance 
tradition. 

He tried to explain the origin of liberalism and democracy 
by the logic of the evolution of thought and the objectivity of 
ideas themselves, rather than by any economic or sociological 
factor®*. They arose out of man’s urge for freedom and the 
intellectual pursuit for truth and were aided by the rational 
trend of human thought and the development of science. He 
traced the origin of political liberalism to the history of revolts 
against the Papal absolutism and to the demand of representa¬ 
tive institutions inside the Church raised mainly by the Conciliar 
Movement**. An elected General Council for an authoritative 
interpretation of the IMvine Law, demanded by mediaeval think¬ 
ers like Marsi^io of Padua, William of Occam and others had 
a clear democratic significance. Roy considered the General 
Council as “the fore-runner of modem parliaments’’, and 
pointed out that ""those highly significant political results fcd^ 
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lowed from the purely 'intellectual struggle for the freedom of 
enquiry and judgement inside Christian society”**. After com¬ 
batting Papal absolution the same human urge gave rise to 
Democracy and Liberalism by challenging the monarchist cen¬ 
tralism. The ideas expressed by Marsi^io in *Defensor Pacis’ 
were considered by Roy as the ‘basic principles of the parlia¬ 
mentary democratic system’, enunciated at a time when ‘the 
bourgeoisie were hardly out of their swaddling clothes”*®. 

Apart from the influence of these ideas which have their 
roots in the past, liberal and democratic thought contained, Roy 
said, “entirely new elements”*® drawn from the development 
of science. It was Hobbes who tried to formulate a completely 
secular political philosophy on the basis of the evidence sup¬ 
plied by science and that was the reason why Roy held that “the 
philosophic foundation of liberalism was laid by Hobbes”®’. 
After Hobbes, Locke appeared as the greatest philosopher of 
liberalism but with Locke, Roy maintained, liberalism began 
to decline. 

Like its rise, the decline and fall of liberalism also had 
no direct relation with capitalism. The decline of liberalism 
was traced by Roy to the development of ideas in the wrong 
direction. Locke was a great philosopher of liberalism but in 
his philosophy he inherited elements both from the Renaissance 
as well as from the Reformation, and therefore from his time 
liberalism became “philosophically confused”*®. Locke inheri¬ 
ted the Renaissance tradition from Hobbes, but he was also 
largely influenced by Hooker, and to that extent Locke conti¬ 
nued the mediaeval tradition. And the decline of liberalism 
was traced by Roy to the influence of this tradition. He ad 
mitted the influence of capitalist economy upon the liberal 
thought of the 19th century, but the “fundamental cause” of 
the decline of liberalism was sought by him in its deviation from 
the original principles of rationalism and individualism, and this 
was due to ‘*the ambiguities and contradictions” inherent in the 
philosc^hy of Locke**. Instead of being a rationalist of the 
tradition of Hobbes, Locke was an empiricist, and Im empiricism 
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ultimately and also logically ushered m the philosoid^r of 
irrationalism which brought philosophy back to religion. 
Berkeley and Hume developed the philosophy of irrationalism 
inherent in Locke, and the dedine of liberalism was traced by 
Roy to this line of thought. Locke*s empiricism put a dear 
limit to the range ot human knowledge. Man cannot know 
anything beyond what he can derive from sense perception. It 
was an admission of the imiK>ssibility of metaphysics—^impos¬ 
sibility of rational human knowledge beyond a particular stage. 
In order to explain that realm of ignorance and thus to escape 
the position of solipsism God was reintroduced in philosophy 
by Berkeley. Hume’s empiricism and agnosticism also led to 
the same result. Accepting Locke’s view that the impressions 
ultimately constitute the sole content of the human mind (with 
no causal connection between them), Hume, carrying the prin¬ 
ciple of empiricism to its logical consequence, rejected the induc¬ 
tive method and the doctrine of the Natural Law. The former 
is the method of natural science and the latter provided the 
philosophical sanction of the democratic rights of the indivi¬ 
duals. Hume’s philosophy thus by implication led to the re¬ 
jection of science and reason as well as democracy. In his 
empiricist philosophy the criterion of judgement or value was 
not reason but utility, and therefore Roy agreed with Russell 
that the growth of unreason in the 19th and 20th centuries was 
the natural sequel to the ideas of Hume^®“. Under the influence 
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of such thoughts liberalism broke away from secularism and 
became identified with pantheism. In the context of the trans^ 
cendental and teleological system of thought, the liberal doctrine 
of individual liberty was bound to become vulgarised in practice. 
Roy considered the doctrine of providential order as inconsistent 
with the liberal principle of human freedom. “Once it is ad¬ 
mitted”, he argued, “that the world is a providential order, the 
idea of man’s liberty becomes meaningless”^®^, and one must 
accept the present social order with all its evils as providentially 
ordained. Thus liberalism appeared to provide a moral justi¬ 
fication for the economic exploitation of man by man and served 
the purpose of rising capitalism. The utilitarian doctrine of the 
greatest good to the greatest number further prepared the ground 
for the rise of totalitarianism because it “logically justifies sup¬ 
pression of a minority even of forty-nine (because 51 is a greater 
number) and thus keeps the door open to dictatorship”^®^. 
Thus, Roy concluded that dictatorial and collectivist theories 
resulted from the utilitarian degeneration of liberalism. This 
degeneration made it possible for liberalism to enter into alliance 
with the Hegelian theory of state authoritarianism through 
Green and Bosanquet^®®. By adopting Bosanquet’s mystic con¬ 
cept of the state, “Liberalism”, according to Roy, “killed Demo¬ 
cracy and committed suicide”^®*, creating conditions favourable 
for the rise of totalitarianism. Thus the decay of liberalism 
was traced by Roy not primarily to any socio-economic factor 
but to the logical unfoldment of the religious ideas inherent in 
the philosophy of Locke. 

The Renaissance gave rise to the modern rationalist philo¬ 
sophy and made it independent of theology. Modem philosophy 
is usually considered to have begun with Rene Descartes (1596- 
1650) and he represented very largely the tradition of the 
Renaissance. In Descartes’ philosophical thought there are, Roy 
pointed out, two distinct tendencies—one is the tendency of 
scientific thinking and another of rationalist metaphysical specu¬ 
lation'®®. His scientific thinking was a legacy of the Renais¬ 
sance, and 'it was enriched by the epoch-making discoveries of 
scientists like Copernicus, Kepler and Galileo. The Cartesian 
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method of doubtiiig everything struck at the root of theology 
and started the process of liberating the human intelligence from 
the bondage of tradition and authority, but his dualist phdoso- 
phy, the notion of psycho-physical parallelism and the postulate 
of a **rational soul” in man continued the tradition of mediaeval 
religious thinking. The presence of contradictory elements in 
his ideas was not unnatural, because, Rowing out of the back¬ 
ground of previous thou^t (not a new superstructure upon a 
new economy), modem philosophy could not all on a sudden 
give up all mediaeval influence. Roy believed that the Carte¬ 
sian dualism arose mainly owing to the “uneven development 
of science”^®*. By the time of Descartes, physics and mathema¬ 
tics had made considerable progress but biology and psychology 
lagged behind. The laws of physics could not be applied to the 
human mind, and, therefore, Descartes formulated his dualist 
philosophy. The progress of biology and psychology enabled 
theorists subsequently to abandon the dualist philosophy and 
enrich the rationalist viewpoint. In accordance with the prin¬ 
ciple of the dynamics of ideas the two distinct trends in the 
philosophy of Descartes were developed in two different direc¬ 
tions. one carrying die tradition of the Renaissance and another 
of the Reformation. The scientific tendency gave rise to the 
French Enlightenment and the metaphysical tendency culminated 
in the Monistic Idealism of Hegel. The point Roy tried to 
emphasise was that the modem philosophy was the outcome of 
continuous development of the rationalist trend of human 
thought enriched by the development of science. It was not 
the ideology of the rising bour^oisie. 

Modem philosophy, bom of the Renaissance, pushed 
human thought towards the Enlightenment. The rationalist 
trend of Locke’s ideas, reinforced by greater knowledge of 
science, gave rise to the philosophy of this age. In the eighteenth' 
century the knowledge of the physical world was reinforced by 
a considerable volume of knowledge about the plants and 
animals including anatomy and physiology of the human body, 
and on the basis of this knovidedge of biology and psychology 
a group of scientific thinkers solved the problem of the human 
mind by mer^g psychology into physiology. The advances in' 
biology and psychology explained the nature of man and his 
special attributes, and, therefore, in the philosophy of the 
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Bnlightenment the r(^e of man in shaping his own destiny was 
fully recognised. Romanticism was absent in the rationalist 
philosophy of the previous period but it became a prominent 
feature of the philosophy of the Enlightenment. Reason and 
romanticism came together clearing the way for revolution. Roy 
wrote : “The ei^teenth century was the age of reason in 
alliance with romanticism. The Enlightenment was the result 
of that alliance. Therefore, it was the fecundest period of 
modem history”^®^. 

According to Roy’s 2inalysis the French Revolution was 
ideally determined. It was not caused simply by social condi¬ 
tions—royal despotism and economic exploitation. Tradition 
was the only effective defence of the Old Regime and the 
Enli^tenment by liberating the human mind from the influence 
of tradition brought about the revolution. The nobility and the 
clergy, the twin pillars of the monarchy, were influenced by the 
ideas of the new philosophy and that was why the old Regime 
collapsed practically without much resistance. The French 
Revolution, in his analysis, was directly linked up with the 
Renaissance ideas. The Renaissance brought about a revolt 
against the religious mode of thought and the application of its 
ideas led to a revolution against the Old Regime, sanctified by 
the divine right of the king to rule. Therefore, Roy concluded: 
“The Great Revolution was a sequel of the Renaissance—the 
revolt of man against God’’^®®. He mentioned that the driving 
force of the French Revolution cannot ultimately be traced to 
the rise of the new bourgeois class. The bourgeoisie, he pointed 
out, did not require a revolution to come to power The policy 
of Richelieu and the Grand Monarch virtually deprived the 
feudal nobility of all power (though they continued to enjoy 
the privileges) and the members of the bourgeois class were 
^adually absorbed in the administration. 

While the Enlightenment was an echo of the Renaissance, 
Rousseau, according to Roy, belonged to the tradition of the 
Reformation. In opposition to the scientific naturalism of the 
eighteenth century, Rousseau placed faith in God above all 
tational argumentation and thus stnidc at the very root of 
fationalism. His crusade against science and progress and his 
**unhistorical judgement of civilization” was, in his opinion, due 
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to the Calvinist prejudice^^”. In so far as Rousseau was a rebel 
against reason, he was considered by Roy as the prophet not 
of the Great Revolution but of the post-revolutionary reaction. 
Rousseau's doctrine of the General Will. Roy pointed out. had 
a clear totalitarian implication. Instead of strengthening indi¬ 
vidual freedom and consolidating democracy, it laid the foun¬ 
dation of the metaphysical and organic conception of the State. 
Rousseau’s distinction between the will of all and the General 
Win was accepted and elaborated by Hegel paving the way for 
the rise of totalitarianism. Roy discovered a logical link bet¬ 
ween the ideas of Rousseau and “the anti-democratic crusaders 
of the twentieth centuryHe did not however deny the con¬ 
tribution of Rousseau to the French Revolution but he played 
that role, according to Roy. not by his anti-rationalist views but 
by popularising the doctrine of the Social Contract. Summing 
up his role Roy wrote that he “gave a purely emotional expres¬ 
sion to the spirit of the age without himself imbibing it intellec¬ 
tually” 

Two divergent thought-currents, one of the Enlightenment 
carrying the tradition of the Renaissance and the other of Rous¬ 
seau continuing the spirit of the Reformation, tried to influence 
the course of the French Revolution in two different directions. 
The former group preferred the revolution to develop in an 
orderly, democratic and rational manner and the other group 
followed a violent method laying emphasis on emotion at the 
cost of reason. At the initial stage, the revolution made orderly 
progress owing to the defection of the clergy under the influence 
of the Enlightenment. The Girondists, according to Roy. re¬ 
presented the spirit of the Enlightenment, and they, therefore, 
naturally came in conflict with the followers of Rousseau. The 
degeneration of the Revolution into the Reign of Terror was 
traced by him to the “spirit of Rousseau personified by Robes- 
pierre”^'®. Robespierre, described by Roy as “the real evange¬ 
list of Rousseau’s gospel”, defeated the Grondists and created 
“a vehicle for the operation of the General Will, which would 
force everybody to be free”^^*. In order to wipe out the cult 
of Reason, the legacy of the Renaissance and the Enlighten- 
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ment, Robespierre, true to the ideas of his master, establ^ed^ 
the worship of the Supreme Being. Thus, two different sets of 
ideas influenced the history of the French Revolution in two 
different directions. 

In the post-revolutionary period also human thought conti* 
nued to run in two different channels and the tradition of the 
Reformation gave rise to both Fascism and Marxism, charac¬ 
terised by Roy as ‘twins of Irrationalism*. The post-revolutionary 
romantic movement in France and Germany was, in Roy*s 
analysis, fostered under the banner of revolt against reason 
raised by Rousseau^^*. Roy referred to this movement as a 
movement of ‘reactionary romanticism’ in contradistinction to 
‘true romanticism* which is consistent with reason. In France 
this movement was represented by Royer-Collard, Madame de 
Stael. Joseph de Maistre, Louis de Bonald, Victor Cousin and 
others and all of them were spiritual descendents of Rousseau. 
This reactionary romantic movement could not make much 
headway in France because her intellectual life was profoundly 
influenced by the philosophy of the Enlightenment but it found 
a very favourable atmosphere in Germany. 

The average German mind, Roy pointed out, was not 
psychologically prepared to accept the rational culture of the 
French Enli^tenment. Conquered by revolutionary France. 
German nationalism arose in opposition to the ideas and ideals 
of the French Revolution, and, therefore, it could not accept 
the rational culture of the French Enlightenment”®. As a result, 
the ideas of Rousseau which were opposed to the Enlighten¬ 
ment became popular in Germany. Moreover, Germany was 
the centre of the Reformation, and, therefore Rousseau’s ideas 
which were in conformity with the Reformation tradition, found 
in that country a congenial atmosphere. Cultural life of Ger¬ 
many thus remained under the dominant influence of the ideas 
of the Refmmation and of Rousseau, and. according to Roy, 
Fascism was the lo^oal outcome of this cultural atmosphere. 
Kant, Hegel and Fichte continued the same tradition, and Fichte’s 
doctrine, Roy observed, continued “the quintessence of Fascism**, 
though it was formulated at a time “when capitalism was stQl 
in its adolescence and the spectre of communism had not yet 
axipeared even in the ima^ation of Marx’*‘^*. The tradition 
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ol Fitche was fanatically continued by Friedrich Ludwig John 
who, Roy wfDte, anticipated not tmly Hegel, but Hitler also and 
stood for racial purity and regarded the Germans as the only 
pure race. This led Roy to conclude that the tradition of the 
Nazis was more than a hundred years old. Thus Roy concluded 
that “Fascism was neither a class ideology nor econcwnically 
determined’*. Its basis was “not economic but emotional— 
irrationalism cultivated in the atmosphere of a philosophical re- 
action*’^^’. The Reformation, Rousseau’s ideas, German Roman¬ 
ticism, Fascism—^these are several parts of one sin^e process 
of human thought. And human thought determined history. 

Marxism and Fascism were placed by Roy almost in the 
same category. Trying to combine dialectics (however materia¬ 
listic it might be) with the romanticism of Rousseau, Marx, 
according to him. became a prophet of irrationalism. Dialectics 
made human history an inevitable process independent of the 
human will. But in the field of revolutionary activity Marx 
stood for the most extravagant form of romanticism—a heritage 
of Rousseau. Dialectical rationalism and extravagant romanti¬ 
cism could not be combined, and that made Marxism an 
irrational cult. “Marxism”, Roy continued, “is an attempted 
synthesis between the two apparently antithetical view of life— 
the rationalist and the romantic^'”, but Marx failed in this attempt. 
The dialectical view by making history an inevitable process 
“emasculated his romantic passion”, and his romanticism by 
laying too much emphasis on revolutionary action “tipped the 
scale on the side of irrationalism”^^®. His romanticism, in other 
words, was not sobered by reason, and his rational-dialectical 
view of history precluded romanticism. “The result was that 
reason and romanticism cancelled each other, and Marxism 
became a cult of collective irrationalism”^^®. * In spite of its 
irrational character. Marxism. Roy pointed out, contained some 
features of great liberating significance. As a materialist thin¬ 
ker, Marx was at least partially influenced by the Renaissance 
tradition. Moreover, in spite of all its fallacies, contradictions 
and dangers, Marxism has a moral appeal, and Roy believed 
that Marx influenced contemporary history more by this moral 
ap^al. “Without a moral fervour of the highest degree, with¬ 
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out an intense dislike ^ for injustice, he could not,** Roy pointed 
out, “undertake the lone fight to improve the lot of the oppressed 
and exploited’*^^^', Roy maintained that as an advocate of social 
justice, Marx was more a humanist that a Hegelian^^-. Thus 
though he condemned Fascism and Marxism as “the twins of 
irrationalism**, he made a distinction between them. Fascism 
was “the more unreservedly irrational cult**^^*, which, unlike 
Marxism, contained no libertarian element to inspire man*s future 
struggle for freedom. 

The present crisis of human civilization, according to Roy, 
is the outcome of the irrational trend of human thought. This 
trend was strengthened by the discovery of physics that the atom 
was not the ultimate unit of matter. Psychology also discarded 
the old rational concept of man. This raised doubts about 
scientific naturalism and gave rise to philosophical speculations 
challenging the assumptions of Materialism. All these philoso¬ 
phical thoughts were condemned by him as “rationalised reli¬ 
gion** and ‘a neo-mysticism, claiming the authority of science*-— 
an “expression of man*s loss of faith in himself**^-^*. The old 
irrational current of human thought, fortified by philosophical 
deductions (wrongjy made, according to Roy) from recent deve¬ 
lopments of science, produced the crisis of our time. It was 
a new flare-up in the agelong struggle between religion and 
science. Man can overcome this crisis only by reviving the 
Renaissance spirit. 

In the post-revolutionary period the tradition of the Re¬ 
naissance was not entirely extinguished. Under the impact of 
the French Enlightenment there arose, “the belated German 
Renaissance**, known as the Aufklaerung, dominated by tower¬ 
ing persons like Herder, Goethe and Schiller^-®. This movement 
inherited the philosophical tradition of liberalism which was 
further enriched in Germany by the Young Hegelians, such as. 
David Strauss and Feuerbach^^®. In England the tradition of 
the Renaissance and the Enlightenment was carried on by a 
group of thinkers such as Jeremy Bentham, Thomas Paine, James 
Mackintosh and Mary Woolstonecraft. Roy placed William 
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Godwin in the same category whose ideas, influenced by the 
Encyclopedists as well as the moralists of the earlier time, such 
as Mably and Morelly, transcended the limits of liberalism and 
turned towards communism. Godwin found that the institution 
of private property was at the root of all social evils, and, there¬ 
fore, in order to realise real individual freedom in society his 
vision was turned upon a communist social order. “A consis¬ 
tent elaboration of liberalism, Godwin’s philosophy clearly 
pointed towards socialism. In him, the ideology of the bour¬ 
geoisie logically evolved into the revolutionary philosophy of the 
proletariat, proving that the characterisation of neither is true”'*’. 
Driven by the urge for freedom human ideas passed from liber¬ 
alism and democracy to socialism. Liberalism was based upon 
the principle of individual freedom but it was not actually 
realised in liberal practice, and, therefore, socialist ideas were 
conceived. Roy agreed with Bernstein's characterisation of 
socialism as liberalism organised'*®. He, therefore, concluded : 
“The movement of thought from democracy to socialism was 
not dialectical but continuous. The incentive was the age¬ 
long human quest for freedom”'*®. Marxism did not belong to 
the tradition of this liberal socialism. As between “Utopian” 
Socialism and the so-called “Scientific” Socialism Roy sympa¬ 
thised with the former which was hailed by him as an echo of 
the Renaissance”®. 

The present crisis of human civilization, according to Roy, 
is, as we have already pointed out, due to the preponderence 
of the irrational trend of human thought represented by Fascism, 
Marxism and other collectivist social theories. As a remedy to 
it he evolved a new social philosophy reviving the traditions of 
the Renaissance and the Enlightenment and adjusting them to 
the condition of the twentieth century. That was, in his estimate, 
the significance of the philosophy of New Humanism. 

The main charge that can be brou^t against the histOrio- 
logy of Roy—as it is revealed from a study of his interpretation 
of European history since the Renaissance—is its oversimplifica¬ 
tion. In this interpretation we find an attempt to formulate a 
comprehensive theory of history taking all the different factors 
into account, material as well as human. But while actually 
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interpreting the history of modem Europe from Renaissance to 
the present crisis, Roy sou^t to formulate a neat and precise 
formula and tried to explain the variegated process of historical 
evolution with reference to it. An impartial observer would 
find the facts and developments of history too complex to be 
comprehended by his neat formula. Sir Charles Oman writes 
about Marx and others that they have a world perspective “but 
a perspective entirely settled and circumscribed by their perso- 
nal predispositions and theories, rather than by a true and un* 
prejudicated survey of all the historical evidence that was 
available for them”^^^. Roy also may be accused of the same 
charge. 

The whole history of modern Europe, according to Roy, 
is a history of the struggle between the Renaissance spirit and 
the Reformation spirit It is a struggle between science and 
reli^on, materialism and transcendentalism, rationalism and 
mysticism. One represents man’s urge for freedom and the 
other his fear of freedom. He placed the ideas of all the lead¬ 
ing philosopher, in either of the two camps. The division was 
as complete and precise as the Marxist division between revolu¬ 
tion and counter-revolution. Only the stmggle has got an ideo¬ 
logical instead of an economic basis. The attempt to distin¬ 
guish two clearly demarcated processes in the evolution of modem 
history is too mechanical to fit in with the facts of real life. There 
are many who cannot legitimately be placed in any of these 
two groups. A deeply religious man, Erasmus, for example, 
cannot be grouped with the sensuous artists of the Renaissance 
nor obviously with the intolerent and dogmatic sect of the 
Luthereans. “The career and personality of Erasmus”, Crane 
Brinton rightly remarks, “indeed fit in poorly with a cut-and- 
dried fomiula for either Renaissance or Reformation”^®®. A 
simplified concept of human nature led Roy to discover a sim¬ 
plified process of historical development. But as human nature 
is much more complicated than what he imagined it to be so 
is the history of man. 

Roy’s view that rationalism and materialism stand for de¬ 
mocracy, and religion leads to collectivism is too sweeping a 
generalisation to stand the test of critical examination. He 
Sieved that obedience to God led man to submit to absolute 
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monarchs in the terrestrial world also, and liberation from divine 
tutelage paved the way for the rise of democracy and individual 
freedom. The pioneers of the Renaissance, the fountain-head, 
according to Roy's philosophy, of all democratic and libertarian 
movements of the present age, were no democrats and had no 
respect for common man. There was no greater advocate of 
the cause of common man than Rousseau, who, in Roy’s opinion, 
inherited the tradition of the Reformation and heralded the 
modem totalitarianism. In the Middle Age when political ideas 
had a religious foundation there was the conception of a Natural 
Law or Moral Law restricting at least in theory the power of 
the terrestrial rulers. With the Renaissance this restriction 
largely disappeared, and Machiavelli introduced the spirit of the 
Renaissance to the field of political theory. Machiavellism was 
thus the result of the triumph of the human authority over the 
divine in the Renaissance period. In order to substantiate his 
point of view Roy tried to justify Machiavelli, and wrote, with¬ 
out giving any explanation whatever, that he was a humanist and 
as such a cosmopolitan^®*. Referring to this evaluation of 
Machiavelli by Roy Dr V. P. Verma rightly observed : “It is 
surprising that to Machiavelli. with his intensely perverse and 
pessimistic concept of human nature, Roy in his enthusiasm 
should have ascribed a humanist and a cosmopolitan charac¬ 
ter”^**. 

Hobbes was another great materialist thinker who dis¬ 
cussed the problems of the state and government without any 
theological bias. His theory gave rise to the ‘Leviathan’—an 
all-powerful secular authority having full control over the indi¬ 
viduals. To justify the proposition that materialism favours 
individual freedom Roy tried to interpret Hobbes as an advocate 
of democracy^**. The theory of Hobbes may contain certain 
liberal and democratic elements but the main purpose of the 
Leviathan was certainly not to promote individual freedom and 
democracy. Hobbes’s theory only proves that the abolition 
of the divine right of Kings and its replacement by the secular 
theory of sovereignty may, instead of promoting democracy, 
usher in an era of autocracy. Friedrich Nietzsche, the philoso¬ 
pher of Master Morality and Will to Power, was hailed by Roy 
as the personification of the new Renaissance presumably be- 
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cause of his denunciation of Nationalism and Christianity. Roy- 
called Nietzsche a humanist and interpreted his Dyonisian cul- 
ture as man*s urge for freedom”^®®. The philosophy of Nietz¬ 
sche may also be interpreted as an anticipation of tyrants like 
Hitler and Stalin, and Will Durant has with ample justification 
characterised him as “the child of Darwin and the brother of 
Bismarck”^®’^. The division between materialism and freedom 
(the Renaissance ideal) on the one side and religion and totali¬ 
tarianism (the Reformation ideal) on the other put Roy in an 
extremely illogical position. In spite of its materialism Marxism 
has given rise to totalitarianism. Among the champions of de¬ 
mocracy and individual freedom there are many persons with 
deep religious convictions, such as, Mahatma Gandhi and Leon 
Tolstoy. 

The logical foundation of the above dichotomy appears to* 
be unsound in itself. In the previous chapter we have men¬ 
tioned that according to Roy faith in religion was incompatible 
with the sovereignty of man. Religion makes man an instru¬ 
ment in the hands of the Providence and so how can he be 
free? Human freedom, therefore, in Roy’s opinion, was condi¬ 
tional upon the liberation of man from the clutches of religion. 
That was why he made materialism an indispensable condition 
of freedom. The Renaissance ideal proclaimed the free¬ 
dom of the individual, but did the development of science 
and the philosophy of materialism reinforce the dignity of the 
individual so ceremoniously proclaimed by the Renaissance? 
Science gave enormous power in the hands of man but man lost 
his inherent sacredness. Man became no more significant than 
an accidental by-product of a mechanical process of cosmic 
evolution. Religious philosophy gave man a privileged position 
—^he represented the divine force. Instead of restricting his 
freedom it gave man supreme self-confidence. The divine 
character of man supplied a philosophical basis for human 
brotherhood and cor^eration, favouring thus the cause of demo¬ 
cracy and mutual social relations. The philosophy of Materia¬ 
lism dislodged man from that position and he was reduced to< 
a machine. Science gave man power but he ceased to remain 
sacred. Human relation tended to become more and more 
mechanical divorced from ethics. And power without ethics 
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hRs given rise to the present crisis when human civilization itself 
is bemg threatened with destruction by power acquired by man. 
The remedy must possibly be sought in a new system of 
rationalistic ethics, as Roy pointed out, but it is doubtful 
whether this new system of ethics can be traced to the 
Renaissance. Roy maintained that the men of the Renaissance 
replaced the Christian ascetic morality by a new standard of 
ethics, but this view appears to be rather untenable. About the 
humanists of the Renaissance Italy Burckhardt wrote : *‘.... 

they substituted for holiness—^the Christian ideal of life—^the 
cult of historical greatness. It is easy to understand how easily 
they could view as negligible the very faults despite which the 
great had become great”^’®. The Renaissance is associated with 
the cult of amorality and the present civilization—^the product 
of the Renaissance—suffers from a crisis which, according to 
Roy, is essentially moral in nature. The Enlightenment—^the 
echo of the Renaissance—ushered in a tradition of political 
practice which was not an unmixed blessing for mankind. 'The 
Enlightenment philosophers believed in the inherent goodness 
of man and in the efficacy of reason, and they tried to create 
an environment favourable for human progress and happiness. 
All of them were not democrats and many including Voltaire 
stood for a benevolent despotism. They analysed the present 
in order to create a better future but had little respect for the 
past. They wanted to create the society de novo on the basis 
of certain rational principles ignoring fully the historical tradi¬ 
tions and customs which the present inherits from the past. 
They were inspired by a messianic spirit—a new society must 
be created on the basis of the principles enunciated by the 
philosophers. Edmund Burke was not a reactionary when he 
pointed out the dangers of the attempt to‘change the entire 
fabric of the social order at a time and his plea for slow gradual 
changes in conformity with social traditions and customs did 
not simply serve ‘the most unromantic purpose of providing 
conservatism with a philosophy’^®®. It is true, as Crane Brinton 
has pointed out, that although the leaders of the Enli^tenment 
wanted to change the social environment root and branch, they 
did not visualise that the destruction would take such a violent 
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course. They foresaw the Frencli Revolution but not a Reign 
>o£ Terror'*®. But Burke tried to point out that the Reign of 
Terror was the natural result of the attempt to effect too big 
•changes in society in a short time. And history has vindicated 
Burke. The mechanical view of the human society which justi¬ 
fied attempts to reconstruct it anew on the basis of some abstract 
theories led to chaos and anarchy and to the Reign of Terror. 
Burke’s emphasis on the complexity of social structure and the 
continuity of social progress was after all a voice of prudence. 
In spite of Burke’s conservatism one must appreciate his wisdom 
in this respect. 

M. N. Roy formulated his principles of historiology as an 
alternative to the Marxist interpretation of history. Kzui Marx’s 
economic interpretation of history was rightly considered by him 
as antagonistic to human freedom, as logically fallacious, histori¬ 
cally untenable and self-contradictory. It is antagonistic to human 
freedom because it seeks to interpret human history as an 
inevitable process determined by the economic mode of produc¬ 
tion to which man must adjust himself willingly or unwillingly. 
“If evers^hing is determined economically”, Roy argued, “how 
•can man make history at all ? Events will follow, one after 
another: man has nothing to do with them. He is a mere 
marionette in the hand of the Economic Providence”'*'. The 
economic determinism of Karl Marx was interpreted by Roy as 
“Hegelianism applied to human history” only substituting the 
“World Spirit” by “Economic force”'*®. 

The doctrine of economic determinism suffers, Roy said, from 
the fallacy of regresso ad infinitum. Marx explained the evolu¬ 
tion of society with reference to the economic mode of produc¬ 
tion, but “who created the first means of production and how'*' ?”, 
asked Roy. An idea in the brain must have preceded the 
creation of the original means of production. The economic 
means of production cannot be the starting point of social evolu¬ 
tion because man did not appear on earth with it. The starting 
point of socia’ evolution must be sought in man himself—in his 
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bn^tt **wl]ich was not produced by inan but inherited from his^ 
animal ancestryWith his brain man created the first means 
of production and the gradual development of the means of prO' 
duction can be explained only by new thoughts and ideas. Dr 
Frakash Chandra has very aptly described Roy’s view thus : 
“As the economic determinism cannot be traced beyond the 
stage at which the foundation of economic life was just being 
laid, the origin of ideas is to be discovered outside the economic- 
process. It is to be noted that before man became a social 
being, he was a physical being”^**. Marxism instead of recog¬ 
nising the role of human ideas behind the origin and develop¬ 
ment of the means of production considered them as the 
superstructure upon the latter. 

Karl Marx, on the basis of his theory of economic deter¬ 
minism, predicted the future course of human society, but history 
refused to oblige him. The Russian Revolution itself, Roy 
pointed out, “does not fit into the Marxist scheme of revolu¬ 
tion”^'*®. He observed : “If proletarian revolution was to 
develop according to the Marxist prognosis, it should have 
happened first in an industrial country like England, rather than 
in a backwater of the modem world. The Russian Revolution, 
was an accident—^the result of a fortuitous combination of cir¬ 
cumstances. As such, it was itself a negation of the mechanical 
view of historical determinism”^*^ Soon after “the unhistoricat 
victory” of the proletarian revolution in Russia, it failed in 
Germany “where it ou^t to have triumphed if Marx was not 
a false prophet”^*®. The Marxist prediction about the future of 
the middle class in capitalist society and the Marxist theory of 
the inevitable replacement of Capitalism by Socialism have also 
been falsified by history^*®. 

Marxism was further denounced by Roy as a self-contradic¬ 
tory philosophy. Marx advocated armed insurrection in order 
to destroy capitalism and to bring about a new social order but 
at the same tune he considered the collapse of capitalism and 
the rise of socialism as inevitable. “If the decay and disappear¬ 
ance of any social system was inevitable, a violent revolution for 
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its overthrow was palpably unwarranted. Conversely, if the 
change had to be brought about by force, it was not inevitable. 
Because it could be prevented by the use of superior foroe*^^®®. 

Roy was critical of the Marxist doctrine of class struggle 
also. Without denying the struggle between classes in the society 
Roy discarded the Marxist theory of class strug^e—the idea that 
the class struggle is the lever of all progress in society. If class 
struggle is the only way to social progress, a classless society ot 
communism would, Roy argued, inevitably mean a stagnant 
society^®^. He expressed his view about classes and class struggle 
thus : “Society undoubtedly was always divided into classes, 
and the classes had conflicting interests. But at the same time, 
there was a cohesive tendency, which held society together. 
Otherwise, it would have disintegrated, time and again, and there 
would be no social evolution” 

Roy’s criticism of the Marxist interpretation of history was 
thorough and reasonable but the abiding contribution of Marxism 
to the field of historical investigation cannot be denied. The 
positive contribution of Marxian sociology was to emphasise the 
influence of socio-economic factors upon the development of 
human ideas and history, though in his zeal to combat idealism 
Marx went to an extreme position. As a general principle, Roy 
admitted the importance of both, human ideas and social factors, 
for history, but while applying it to modem history his interpreta¬ 
tion, as it is found in his Reason, Romanticism and Revolution, 
tended to ignore or at least minimise the role of sociological 
factors. 
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In conformity with the basic ijdeas of the philosophy of New 
Humanism. Roy sought to reconstruct the political and econo¬ 
mic institutions of society in order to give the individuals 
controlling power over them. He analysed the existing institutions 
and systems and found them all collectivist in nature depriving 
the individuals of effective power to control them. Roy therefore 
tried to draw the picture of a new pattern of social organisation 
based on individual freedom and mutual co-operation, and deve¬ 
loped certain doctrines in favour of such a society. 

The theory of sovereignty is the basic principle of any 

system of political thought. In his Marxist days Roy believed 
in the principle of the sovereignty of the people which is the 
corner-stone of modern democracy, fn the draft of the Indian 
Constitution prepared by him in 1944 it was stated: “All 
authority emanates from the people”’. But in spite of this cate¬ 
gorical statement it is doubtful whether during that period he 
accepted the basic principle of democracy, namely, equal rights 
for all. In the chapter on ‘The Declaration of Rights and 

Fundamental Principle’ of this above draft, freedom of press 
and speech was guaranteed to all “but the enemies of the 

people”^®. Moreover, the right of association was guaranteed “for 
the purpose of safe-guarding and amelioration of economic 

conditions and the political status of workers, employees and 
peasants”® only. Roy characterised his Radical Democratic 
Party as the Peoples’ Party, championing the cause of the people, 
workers, employees and peasants, and, therefore, it is doubtful 
whether the constitution prepared by him would accommodate the 
existence of other political parties. This constitution might lead 
to a system not different from what is called ‘People’s Demo¬ 
cracy* found in many of the Communist-dominated countries of 
to-day^. 

^condly, during this period Roy’s concept of the sovereignty 
of the people took the form of the absolute sovereign right of 
the state. An analysis of the Constitution prepared by him for 
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India shows that he tHed to develop a thoroughly centraliwd 
all-powerful state in the country. The Federal Assembly was^ 
given the right to le^slate on all matters" and the Central Gov¬ 
ernment was authorised to veto any Provincial legislation on the 
ground that it was repugnant .to the Constitution^. The Consti¬ 
tution prepared by Roy was structurally federal, the provinces 
were declared to be fuUy “autonomous”’^, but it was provided 
that “all territorial units in India including those that remain out 
of Federal Union,® shall have a uniformly democratic constitu¬ 
tion”®. In spite of the federal structure the constitution was 
unitary in spirit. Roy himself stated that in the constitution an 
attempt was made to reconcile Federalism with Centralism 
leaving “no room for fissiparous tendencies”^®. As a socialist he 
stood for an unlimited extension of the power of the state and 
tried to bring the entire society under its omnipotent control. 
The Constitution drafted by hhn has a chapter on ‘The Economic 
Organization of Society* which provides for the planning of the 
entire production, agricultural as well as industrial, by the state’’. 
It granted freedom of enterprise, individual as well as co-opera¬ 
tive, subject to the principle that the purp>ose of production is to 
satisfy the requirements of the people’^, and it was provided 
that to realise the aforesaid object, the state “has the right to 
fix the maximum and minimum return on private investment,, 
the prices of goods produced or exchanged, the remuneration 
and working conditions of wage-earners and salaried employees, 
and to take over private enterprises under state ownership by 
paying fair compensation to the owners thereof”’®. Roy there¬ 
fore stood for an all-powerful centralised state as the only agency 
to ensure social progress. He tried to make the state broad- 
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based by ^ving the people organised in the People’s Committees 
the ri^t to control the state but the state remained the supreme 
organisation in the society, the sole embodiment of the sover¬ 
eign* power of the people. A firm believer in the monistic theory 
of state, he identified Socialism with Statism. 

The experience of the Russian Revolution brought about a 
profound change in Roy's political outlook. It led him to con¬ 
clude that to realise the ideal of the sovereignty of the people, 
the term ‘people* must be interpreted as the sum total of indivi¬ 
duals and not in a collective sense. He wrote : “A political 
s 3 rstem and an economic experiment which subordinates the man 
of flesh and blood to an imaginary collective ego, be it the nation 
or class, cannot possibly be the suitable means for the attainment 
of the goal of freedom .... Any social philosophy or scheme of 
social reconstruction which does not recognise the sovereignty of 
the individual, and dismisses the ideal of freedom as an empty 
abstraction, can have no more than a very limited progressive 
and revolutionary significance”^^. Roy now became convinced 
of the dangerous implication of the terms ‘people’ and ‘Peoples* 
interest’ which may justify the denial of freedom to the so-called 
‘enemies of the people’. He therefore laid emphasis on ‘the 
sovereignty of the individual’ and on the ‘man of flesh and 
blood’”. He consequently became an individualist and was 
drawn towards the ideas of liberal individualism of the nineteenth 
and implied anti-democratic elements. He became convinced of 
century. His theory of the state was now purged of all subtle 
the close relation between ends and means and this brought moral 
considerations prominently into his political philosophy. 

Roy’s ideas about the function of the state, the nature of 
sovereignty and the role of power were also profoundly influ¬ 
enced by his experience of the Russian Revolution. 

The problem of state and power vis-a-vis freedom has been 
one of the perplexing problems of political science throughout. 
A group of thinkers contends that the state based on power 
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is associated with .violence, force and oppression, and, 
therefore, in order to realise the ideal of freedom they seek to 
abolish it altogether. Another group of thinkers believes that 
the state represents the interest of the community and therefore 
it is the best instrument to secure the social good and to promote 
human freedom. Karl Marx belonged to the former group, 
though, in order to realise the ideal of a stateless society through 
the activities of the state under the absolute control of the pro¬ 
letariat or its party, his followers made the state in Russia the 
repository of unlimited dictatorial power. The democratic world 
has reacted to the Russian experiment in two different ways. One 
group supports the extension of the power of the state to social 
and economic spheres but tries at the same time to maintain the 
democratic character of the state. Lord Keynes, Sir William 
Beveridge, Professor Hansen and many other eminent theorists 
belong to this group. They try to lay the foundation of a free 
society through planning. But another group of libertarian 
thinkers of our age including F. A. Hayek, Dr Wilhelm Ropke, 
Ludwig Von Mises, believe that the extension of state authority 
to the economic and social spheres would increase the power 
of the bureaucracy to such an extent that in spite of its demo¬ 
cratic constitution the state would develop into a Leviathan, 
eclipsing the individuals. This school of thought holds that 
“what once were regarded as inherently socialist institutions— 
public enterprise, a planned economy, even social services—are 
deliberately employed to reduce every individual to a helpless 
victim of the state”^®. The experience of the Russian Revolu¬ 
tion placed Roy in this second group. He was not opposed to 
the state as such and considered the ideal of the stateless society 
as an obvious absurdity. The withering away of the state under 
Communism, Roy wrote, “is a utopia which has been exploded 
by experience” He pointed out that even in an ideal condi¬ 
tion, when all contradictory forces would disappear from society 
and there would remain no classes and class oppression, the state 
would remain as a necessary institution^^. A complicated orga¬ 
nization of the modem civilization with greatly diversified field 
of aedvifies cannot exist, he pointed out, without a central 
organisation, that is, the State. The State is based on power but 
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power itself was not considered by him as an evil. The experi¬ 
ence of the Russian Revolution led him to conclude that it is 
the concentration of power which constitutes a threat to human 
freedom. He wrote : “Power can be defined as the ability 
to do things. As such power will always have a place in human 
society. But the usefulness of power is eclipsed by abuses when 
it is concentrated to such extent that the community as a whole 
becomes totally powerless”^®. Analysing the conditions of 
Russia he concluded : “State ownership of the means of pro¬ 
duction, called nationalisation and state control of the economic 
life, means so much concentration of power as rules out the 
possibility of democratic freedom”'*^’. The main lesson that Roy 
■drew from the Russian experiment was that to safeguard indivi¬ 
dual freedom power must not be allowed to be concentrated in 
the state or in any single institution or in the hands of few per¬ 
sons. Power, he concluded, should be distributed among various 
social institutions, and in each institution power must remain 
diflused among the people at large instead of being concentrated 
in the hands of the few at the top. The first ideal leads to 
pluralism and the second to the principle of democratic decen¬ 
tralization. Roy’s conversion from the monistic theory of state 
to ‘social pluralism’=^^ must therefore be traced to his experience 
of the unfoldment of the Russian Revolution. 

Though Roy was now, as we have mentioned earlier, essen¬ 
tially an individualist, his theory of pluralism and the principle 
of democratic decentralization did not lead him towards the 
acceptance of a political and economic order based on ‘atomised’ 
individualism. He contended that an atomised individual feels 
helpless in the modem large and complicated society whatever 
his theoretical rights. By reducing the authority of the state Roy 
tried to bring the voluntary associations of the 'people more and 
more into prominence. In the political philosophy of Radical 
Humanism the two associations that came out prominently 
were the People’s Committee and Co-operatives for realis¬ 
ing the political and economic ends of the State. The idea 
•of the People’s Committee was introduced into India by 
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Roy during his Marxist period and it was obviously taken 
from the institution of the ‘Soviet’ in Russia. The ‘Soviet* was at 
first conceived as an organisation of the people to exercise standing 
control over the administration of the country. Lenin wrote : 
“The entire power in the state must pass exclusively to the re¬ 
presentatives of the Soviets of Workers’, Soldiers’ and Peasants’ 
Deputies in accordance with definite program, and the govern¬ 
ment must be fully accountable to them’’^^. In Russia the ex¬ 
periment with Soviet Democracy was defeated by the rule of the 
proletarian dictatorship. Roy tried to raise democracy on a 
higher level by reconstructing the state on the basis of the Soviet 
as originally conceived^^. The People’s Committee was now 
conceived not simply as the structural basis of the state but also 
as the organ through which political power could be decentralised. 
An economic organisation founded on the voluntary cooperative 
enterprise of the local people led Roy to revive the tradition of 
Utopian Socialism^^ and of Mutualism which tried to solve the 
economic problems of capitalism through cooperatives rather than 
through the power of the State. A decentralised political and 
economic structure conceived by Roy brought his social and poli¬ 
tical theories nearer to those of Mahatma Gandhi and his virulent 
crusade against Gandhism ended. His main purpose was to 
build up a society without exploitation and regimentation. This 
quest is not new. Syndicalism, Guild Socialism and Anarchism 
represent different attempts to realise this ideal. Radical Huma¬ 
nism as a political and economic system may be judged as a new 
attempt in the same direction. 

We have so far discussed the basic motivations of Roy 
in formulating the social, political and economic doctrines of New 
Humanism, and let us now examine them in detail. 

The origin of society and the state and their relations to the 
individual is one of the most vital problems of political philo¬ 
sophy. All social philosophies tend to develop a leaning o>r pre¬ 
ference in one direction, either towards society or towards the 
individual. The essential character of a social doctrine—^whether 

22. Lenin ,*i^lected Works II (Foreign Languages Publishing House, 
Moscow, 1947), p. 127. 

2^. John Strachey in his pamphlet The Challenge of Democracy 
(An Encounter Pamphlet No. 10) refers to Lenin’s faith in Democracy, 
see p. 9. 

24. Iftopianism was characterised by. Roy as “a declaration of hiitb 
in man’s powbr to mould his destiny**, RRR, II, p. 2(X1. 
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it is authoritarian or democratic, totalitarian or individualistic— 
is determined mainly by the answer it offers to this problem. 

The relation between the individual and society follows 
logically from the theory of the origin of society. It is not un¬ 
reasonable to assume that a philosopher engrossed mainly with 
the problems of the age tries to construct a theory about the 
origin of society and state which is consistent with the main 
philosophical views he seeks to uphold. A political philosopher 
hardly makes the painstaking research of an anthropologist to 
unveil the mystery of the origin of the society and state. He is 
more concerned with their nature, function and their relation 
to the individual than with their origin. His theory about the 
origin of society and state provides essentially a suitable back¬ 
ground for his theories about their function, nature and relation 
to individuals. This is more or less true of all political philoso¬ 
phers of all ages. The difference between Hobbes, Locke and 
Rousseau about the origin of society and state, for example, can 
be explained more by their desire to justify different forms of 
government than by any genuine difference on anthropological 
or historical evidence and interpretation. 

Though the normative considerations of the relation between 
the individual, society and state largely determine the positive 
theory about their origin maintained by a political philosopher, 
for logical consistency we should discuss the latter first while 
examining the political philosophy of M. N. Roy. Roy categori¬ 
cally asserted that “society is a creation of man’’-“ and said that 
“this view is logically more consistent as well as empirically 
demonstrable”®®. His insistence upon the human creation of 
society was due to his attempt to explode the assumption of its 
organic character. He pointed out that the theory of the human 
creation of society is based on the scientific theory about the 
descent of man He observed : “It logically follows from the 
theory of evolution that mankind, at a low level of development, 
existed before society and state came into being; and these are 
human creations. The logical deduction is corroborated empiri¬ 
cally by the existence even to-day of primitive tribes living almost 

like animal herds.Descending from animal ancestry, the 

human species in the earliest stages of evolution must have lived 
very much like its progenitors”®’. 


25. RRR, II. p. 277. 

26. PPP, p. 33. 

27. Radical Humanist^ XV, (August 26, 1951), p. 400. 
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From this quotation it appears that Roy did not indlude 
“primitive tribes living almost like animal herds’* 'within the 
sphere of social life. It would not be unreasonable to hold that 
by social existence Roy meant a deliberate and rational co¬ 
operative life among man and excluded the stage of the gregarious 
life derived from the herd instinct present even in the animal 
kingdom. He maintained that “the original creation of society 
was a rational act”^*. He admitted the existence of a stage of 
pre-social human existence, that is, a “state of nature”, which 
was, he wrote, not the idealised state of Rousseau’s imagination. 
The Hobbesian description of pre-social mankind, according to 
him, was closed to the reality^®. Although Roy admitted the 
existence of “primitive tribes living almost like animal herds” 
before the social existence of man, he categorically and repeatedly 
affirmed that primitive man, before he set up society, was alone 
and led an individual life. He wrote : “Coming out of back¬ 
ground of biological evolution, the human species starts its 
struggle as individuals”®®. According to him, man created society 
in order to conduct his struggle for existence, which he began 
as an individual, more successfully and efficiently. In other 
words, the human urge for freedom lay behind the creation of 
society. “Society is a creation of man—in quest of freedom. 
Co-operative social relationships were established originally with 
the purpose of re-inforcing the struggle for existence which the 
primitive man had undertaken as individual”®^. Man realised 
that by acting together he could make his struggle for existence 
more effective. That rational judgement led to the foundation 
of civil society, and Roy, therefore, stated that “in the last analy¬ 
sis the problem was about the nature of man”®^. 

Roy's view about the origin of society and its relation to the 
individual appears to be confusing and oversimplified. The gene¬ 
rally accepted view of sociology is that social life arose out of 

28. PPP, p. 37. 

29. Radical Humanist. Xy (August 26, 1951), p. 400. 

30. RRR, n. p. 283. 

31. Ibid., p. 27/. 

32. PPP, p. 106. 

Roy held similar views even when he had been a Marxist. He wrote 
in the Jail Volumes : "Society had originated as association of 
individuals. A society that suppresses the individual runs contrary to its 
own historical purpose. Individual man (and woman) is prior not only 
to family, but society itself, this being a creation of the uidividual”. 
Jail Vofttmeu tX, pp. 145(b)—146(a), Marginal notes. 
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the extension of the family life or the tribal life, thougb there is 
a protracted controversy among the scholars as to whether the 
families arose out of the disintegration of tribes or tribes arose 
out of the amalgamation of families. Roy also admitted the 
existence, as we have already mentioned, or ‘primitive tribes living 
almost like animal herds’, but instead of regarding social life as 
a continuation of tribal life, he maintained that society was a 
creation of individuals, though he never explained how the pri¬ 
mitive tribes were dissolved into individuals. He has not given 
us any evidence to substantiate his theory that society is the 
rational creation of individuals. In the evolution of human 
society a distinction is generally made between the instinctive 
stage and the rational stage, the former gradually merging into 
the latter. This distinction in many schools of modem sociology 
has taken the form of a distinction between community and 
society. Ludwin Stein, for example, maintains that the commu¬ 
nity is an instinctive product and society implies conscious and 
deliberate cooperation. Giddings also makes a similar distinc¬ 
tion between the instinctive and rational stages of social evolu¬ 
tion. In India Sri Aurobindo also made a clear distinction bet¬ 
ween the infra-rational, rational and supra-rational stages of the 
social evolution. In his analysis of human nature Roy referred 
to instinct as primitive reason and he derived the basic attributes 
of man’s nature from his animal ancestry. Therefore, he should 
logically have traced the origin of society to primitive tribal life. 

By maintaining that society is the rational creation of indi¬ 
viduals Roy revived the old theory of Social Contract though he 
tried to differentiate his view from that doctrine. He observed : 
“On the strength of this evolutionary view we must reject the 
eighteenth century conception of Social Contract : as if once 
upon a time primitive human beings met in a kind of conference 
and entered into a contract by which social relations were hence¬ 
forth to be governed. Just as the human species itself, social 
organisation also came into being in the early stages of the rise 
of man, perhaps by accidental circumstances, and in course of 
time evolved into more and more purposive and complex 
forms*’®®. If Society came into being by accidental circumstances 
in the early stage of human history, how can it be regarded as 
a rational creation of individuals ? 

Like society, the state also is, according to Roy, a human 
creation. He defined the state as “the political organisation of 

33. PPP, p. 34. 
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a human community’*®*. According to him man created the state 
out of two necessities : first, the administration of public affairs 
and the maintenance of law and order, and secondly, the co¬ 
ordination of various departments of social life®®. The state was 
therefore created by man for his own interest in quest of freedom. 
Roy pointed out that it was not a coercive institution impeded 
forcibly upKin man from above by some individual or any class 
for the domination of society, nor was it the result of any parti¬ 
cular contract entered into at a particular period of time. “It was 
a spontaneous process promoted, almost mechanically, by the 
common realisation of the necessity of cooperation for the secu¬ 
rity of all concerned and for the administration of public 
affairs’’®®. The state was not super-imposed on society, and 
therefore, it was not inconsistent with human freedom. Roy 
accepted neither the Marxist theory of the state as an engine of 
class oppression nor the classical liberal view of the state as a 
necessary evil. After the formation of society man created vari¬ 
ous institutions “as so many instruments to serve the purpose of 
his being and becoming’’®^. The state was one of these institu¬ 
tions but it was not given “any totalistic significance’’®®. The 
state, Roy wrote, rose as one of the many social institutions, all 
equally autonomous in their spheres—economic, educational, cul¬ 
tural, political. Like Maclver and other pluralist thinkers, Roy 
considered the state as one of the organs of the community. 

In Roy’s political philosophy, society and state are instru¬ 
ments created by man to serve his own interest. He argued that 
man as creator “is prior to society and the state. The latter are 
the means for attaining the end of freedom and progress of 
man”®®. Since the individual is prior to society, so, he argued, in¬ 
dividual freedom must have priority over social organisation*®. 
Their relation is one of ends and means, the means are justified 
only in so far as they can promote the end. All measures to res¬ 
trict individual liberty for ensuring collective welfare were consi¬ 
dered by him as dangerous, because “once it is conceded that 

34. RH, p 22. 

35. PPI>, p 74. 

36. RH, p. 23. 

37. RRR, II, p. 269. 

38. PPP, p. 74. 

39. RRR, II, p. 283. 

40. Ibid., p. 284. 

It is interesting to note here that in the Jail Volumes Roy wrote : 
“Representative government, government responsible to the peoj^e, popular 
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restriction of individual liberty is justifiable for the sake of collec' 
tive welfare, it follows logically that complete absence of the erne 
may mean the fullest attainment of the other ideal”*^. In this poli¬ 
tical philosophy the importance of society and state is not 
ignored but they are given only instrumental values. Explaining 
this aspect of his philosophy Roy wrote: “It is not an anarchic 
individualism, because a point has no existence except in space. 
Similarly while individuals cannot exist independent of society, 
yet society is no more than an integration of individuals”*®. 
Society as such has got, Roy asserted, no separate existence apart 
from the individuals composing it. Society has no interest inde¬ 
pendent of the interests of the individuals who form the society. 
What Roy opposed here is the organic view of society—the 
imaginary conception of a social interest, will and personality 
transcending the interest, will and personality of individuals com¬ 
posing society. The relation between the state and individual, 
according to him, is the same as the relation between the society 
and individuals, “The state being the p>olitical organisation of 
human community, its relation with the individuals is a conti¬ 
nuation of the relation between man and society... As the poli¬ 
tical organisation of human community, the state is also a crea¬ 
tion of man, and therefore, it cannot claim the subordination of 
the individuals without reversing the relation between the creator 
and creation”*'*. Roy’s was a violent protest against the idealist 
and metaphysical theory of the state which makes the state an 
omnipotent all-comprehensive living institution with its own will 
and personality reducing the individuals to the position of its 
mere cells. He always emphasised that the state like society and 
all other institutions was a means to an end—^the end being indi¬ 
vidual welfare and freedom. The means are not less important 
hut the end must be given primary significance. Therefore, Roy 
continued that “not only should we give at* least equal weight 


sovereignty—all these forms of political freedom derive their legal and 
moral sanction from the doctrine that function of the state is to protect 
the rights and liberties of the individual, that society is an aggregate 
of individuals, and should be so organised and administered as to 
provide each of its members greatest possible freedom and oppor¬ 
tunity for self-development”. Jail Volumes, IX, p. 168(a). 
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to the two related things, but primacy must be given to man. the 
individual human beings*’*^. 

From this ends-and-means relation Roy concluded that there 
should not be any restriction on the freedom of the individual 
on the ground of social or collective welfare. The “end” can 
never be sacrificed at the altar of the “means”. He maintained 
that there could be “no contradiction between the fullest freedom 
of the individual and a harmonious social order”*®. The attempt 
to restrict individual freedom on the ground of maintaining col¬ 
lective welfare was an anathema to him. 

Roy admitted that the problem of the relation between the 
society and the individual becomes more difficult in proportion as- 
society becomes more and more complex. But the original purpose 
of all social organisations, he maintained, was to help man to 
develop the potentialities inherent in him as a biological organism. 
Therefore, Roy concluded that the social organisation which 
inhibits the possibility of free development of human personality 
is contrary to the original purpose with which human society was 
created. National prosperity and social progress were considered 
by him as frauds unless they referred to the progress, prosperity, 
welfare and freedom of the individual which to him was the only 
criterion of measuring social progress**’. They had not simply an 
economic connotation, but also a cultural significance. He wrote: 
“In modem society, an individual, to be free, must not only be 
able to enjoy the economic sufficiency and security, but live in 
a psychological atmosphere free from cultural regimentation and 
helpful to the development of his intellectual and other human 
potentialities. Progressive attainment of freedom in this wide 
sense by the individuals composing society should provide the 
criterion for judging the merits of social organisation”*''. 

Lest Roy's ideas should be misunderstood it is necessary to 
make three biicf observations at this stage. In the first place, 
Roy’s individualism must not be equated with ego-centrism. 
Society implies cooperative life and to live in society which was 
essential for individual development, man, Roy said, “had to 
adjust himself to the need and desires and sentiments of other 
human beingij aLo”'®. Secondly, Roy did not deny the possi- 

44. PPP, p. 121 

45. Ibid., p. 3f. 

46. NH, p. 29. The concept of ‘freedom’ as understood by Roy, 
has been explained in the chapter “Human Nature and Ethics”. 

47. RRR, IT, p. 277. 

48. PPP, p 35. 
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bility of the conflict between individuals and the necessity of laws 
and regulations to keep individuals within the proper limit. He 
observed : “When a large number of people live together, the 
development of human beings being unequal, there is always the 
possibility of conflict, which may develop violent form. Hence, 
political organisation is always a necessity”Roy was not an 
anarchist and did not stand for the removal of all restrictions 
on the conduct of man. Thirdly, he argued that it might be 
possible for man to comply more and more voluntarily with the 
laws and regulations necessary to maintain social harmony. With 
the development of his rational and moral sense, the individuals 
may, out of their own accord, live in harmony with the laws and 
regulations. “Since the impulse leading to the creation of society 
is the urge for freedom ... the social responsibility of individuals 
need not be obligatory. Under the normal conditions, it is bound 
to be discharged voluntarily; because the preservation and evo¬ 
lution of society are necessary for enabling each of its members 
to unfold his or her potentialities. The concept of individual 
freedom, therefore, is not incompatible with social responsibili¬ 
ties”'’". Here Roy came very near to Anarchism though the 
state as a coordinating machinery of the various departments of 
social life, he said, would always remain. Unlike the Anarchists 
of the Bakunin-Kropotkin school, he held that the era of full 
social cooperation and mutuality could be reached not by des¬ 
troying the existing coercive institutions of the slate and govern¬ 
ment but by developing the moral sense of the individual men 
and women. He stated categorically : “T am of the opinion 
that, to be able to live in peace with society and with ourselves, 
to behave morally and intelligently, depends very largely on the 
individuals”®^. 

Roy’s ideas explained above would become clearer if 
they are judged in the context of his conception of law. Like 
sovereignty the concept of law is vital to any theory of state. 
Roy however did not build up any new theory of law, but made 
some observations on it while discussing the problems of human 
nature and freedom, and they enable us to form a clear idea 
about his view on law. Roy believed that there was no absolute 
antagonism between law and liberty. He tried, as we have ex¬ 
plained in another chapter, to trace the foundation of humair 
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reason to the law-governed universe, and according to him it is 
this reason which led man to establish society and the state in 
order to realise his freedom. Laws of the state like the laws of 
Nature should also be rational and should be directed towards 
the realisation of human freedom. Just as by discovering the 
laws of Nature man has developed science and thus promoted 
his freedom, similarly by finding out the appropriate laws of the 
society it is possible for man to administer the social life in such 
a way as would help the individuals to realise his freedom more 
and more. He wrote : “The laws of the order of nature could 
be discovered and understood. They need no longer be ascribed 
to any supernatural agency beyond the control of man; and 
society, being also a creation of man, could be so administered 
as to serve the purpose of man. the purpose being attainment 
of freedom’”^'. Roy thus carried forward the tradition of the 
natural law which was first formulated by the Greek thinkers 
of the classical period and was later developed by the Stoics. It 
found a prominent place in the thoughts of many Roman and 
medieval thinkers like Cicero and Thomas Aquinas and was re¬ 
stated in modern secular terms by Locke, Grotius and others. Roy 
carried the same tradition and while discussing the interpretation 
of the Natural Law by Grotius he observed : “The doctrine of 
Natural Law has always been based on an appeal to reason; 
Grotius cleared the concept of reason from all mystic and trans¬ 
cendental connotation, and defined it as a property of the human 
mind. Thus, the old notion of Natural Law as elaborated by 
him provided a rational method for the making of positive laws 
for the guidance of the political organisation of society”®®. Thus, 
positive laws discovered by the rational method may promote 
human freedom, and there will remain no antagonism between 
such laws and human nature. Therefore, Roy believed that as 
man would become increasingly aware of his rational and moral 
nature it may be possible for him to obey the laws voluntarily, 
because the ultimate sanction of law lies in his own rational 
nature and not in any authority above him. From this brief 
analysis it is evident that Roy did not consider law as the reve¬ 
lation of any divine will, nor as the expression of the ttesire of 
the dominant class to maintain its supremacy as Marx believed, 
nor as the command of a determinate human superior as Austin 
maintained. Roy's main problem was to create a social order 
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where the laws of the state will be based on reason and will thus 
help man to attain more and more freedom. 

Though Roy tried to establish a harmony between law and 
liberty and acknowledged the importance of society, his view 
about the relation of interdependence between individuals 
as end and society as means is too mechanical a concept likely 
to become dangerous in practice. Discussing the problem of the 
relation between individual and society, Roy’s two most faithful 
followers wrote : “(Besides; Society while it is composed of 
individuals is also an impersonal pattern, not independent of its 
individual constituents but constituted of inter-personal relations. 
The individuals living in society develop various complicated re¬ 
lations among themselves which, while they cannot exist apart 
from individuals, have nevertheless a certain reality of their own 
and consequently certain specific laws of causal sequence’’^*. The 
relation between individual freedom and social organisation is 
not one of priority but of reciprocity. Discussing this problem 
Alexander Gray rightly observed : “While it may be convenient 
to contrast individualism and socialism, they are not so much 
opposed as complementary principles. There is no one who is 
completely and exclusively an individualist, just as there is no one 
who is completely and exclusively a socialist. We are each of us an 
individual in society’’*®. Undue stress on society may eclipse the 
individual and too much emphasis on the individual may sap the 
foundation of social cohesion. The problem is to strike a bal¬ 
ance between the two but the fear of totalitarianism led Roy to 
over-emphasise the individual. To maintain social cohesion some 
restriction on individual liberty is necessary. As Hobhouse has 
put it : “If liberty then be regarded as a social ideal, the pro¬ 
blem of establishing liberty must be a problem of organising 
restraints’’**. Roy’s advocacy of complete individual liberty un¬ 
restricted by all considerations of collective welfare appears to 
be rather an extreme view. But at the same time he recognised 
the necessity of the state and its laws to maintain harmony bet¬ 
ween interests of different individuals. How were these two views 
to be reconciled ? Possibly what Roy meant was that liberty of 
one individual may be regulated in order to safeguard the liberty 
of other individuals but it must not be restricted on the ground 

54. Sibnarayan Ray and Ellen Roy, In Man’s Own Image, p. 119. 
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of a ‘collective welfare'. As a matter of fact the concept of 
‘collective welfare’ may be conceived in two different ways. It 
may imply the sacrifice and negation of individual liberty as in 
Fascism or in Communism but it may also be conceived as a 
social pre-condition of the freedom of the individual. Society is 
not simply an aggregation of individuals. Though the purpose 
of society is to promote individual interest still it has got an 
existence of its own. Individuals must conform to various laws 
and regulations in order to maintain the social structure and 
create social conditions conducive to individual freedom. The 
freedom of the individual comes as the ultimate value but indi¬ 
vidual conduct may be regulated and restricted on the ground 
of maintaining proper social atmosphere. “It has been argued’’, 
Ernest Barker rightly points out, “that there is no antithesis bet¬ 
ween individualism, in the sense of a belief in the development 
of individual personality, and collectivism in the sense of a belief 
in the collective service necessary for individual development”®’'. 

As a staunch advocate of individual freedom, Roy consi¬ 
dered democracy as theoretically the best form of Government 
so far conceived by man. The democratic principle of popular 
sovereignty, he explained, implies that the people are qualified 
and entitled to rule themselves, and this principle leads logically 
to a government of the jxjople and by the people. A govern¬ 
ment for the people, he said, is not necessarily a democratic gov¬ 
ernment, because a benevolent despot .may also rule the country 
for the welfare of the people®®. The ideal of democracy or self- 
government would be realised only if the government happens 
to be a government of the people and by the people, and Roy 
examined the practice of democracy by the application of this 
standard, and found that the ideal of real democracy and 
individual freedom were not realised in practice anywhere. He 
stated : “While individual liberty still remains a professed ideal, 
theoretically guaranteed, to a greater or lesser degree, by all 
modem democratic constitutions, in practice it is subordinated 
to the exigency of organisation. The undeniable neces¬ 
sity of protecting and promoting collective welfare seems 
to contra^ct the concept of individual freedom. It is held that 
cooperation and organisation indispensable for the purpose 
presupposes restriction of the liberty of the individual, and that 
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the constitution which reduces the necessary restrictions to the 
tnost minimum degree assures the nearest approximation to the 
ideal of democracy”.*® In theory democracy stands for the free¬ 
dom of the individual and the sovereignty of the people, but in 
practice he found that even in democratic countries there were 
many restrictions upon individual liberty, and the sovereignty 
of the people remained more or less a legal fiction. The main 
objective of his political philosophy was to eliminate this dis¬ 
crepancy and to realise the ideal of popular so-vereignty in 
practice. 

The modern representative or indirect form of democracy 
is based upon the principle of delegation of power. The people 
elect a few representatives to the legislature and these represen¬ 
tatives claim the right to rule the country in the name of the 
sovereign people. Roy thought that to be real, democracy must 
mean the constant exercise of sovereign power by the people”®, 
and therefore he condemned the practice of the delegation of 
powers as a negation of democracy. The delegation of authority 
was considered by Roy as incompatible with the principle of 
popular so<vereignty, because sovereignty, he argued, was an 
inalienable right and therefore cannot be transferred. He wrote: 
“As soon as on one pretext or another, power is taken away 
from the people by delegation, even for the shortest period of 
time, democracy is killed. Power must always remain vested in 
the people; that is the only guarantee for democracy”®^. Re¬ 
presentative democracy theoretically accepted the principle of 
sovereignty of the people and the only way in which they can 
exercise this right under it is through periodical election. Once 
the election is over, the people are deprived of all actual autho¬ 
rity and have no control over the representatives. The voting 
ri^t in election time thus is simply a way to surrender power in 
favour of a particular candidate. This is, in» Roy's opinion, 
the basic contradiction between the theory of popular sovereignty 
and its practice under the present system of democracy. This 
contradiction, he maintained, has discredited democracy and 
given dictatorship a chance to thrive. To quote Roy*s own 
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words: “The implication of this vote was to delegate his sove¬ 
reign power to a gropp of individuals or some party which 
became the repositories of the sovereignty for the period between 
two elections. Now, the practice of democracy shows that 
between the two elections the sovereign people is nowhere in 
the picture and has absolutely no possibility of controlling those 
who are ruling the country on their behalf; and consequently 
delegation of power for all practical purposes, has become sur¬ 
render of power. The people exercise their sovereignty by 
surrendering it from time to time. That was the basic contra¬ 
diction of democratic practice. Because of this contra- 
dicton democracy eventually become discredited and supplied 
plausible reason for the rise of various forms of dictatorship” 

In the representative form of democracy the political power 
through the election process in concentrated in the hands of the 
few representatives and therefore it cannot establish a govern¬ 
ment of the people and by the people, which, according to Roy, 
is the essence of democracy. If the representatives are inspired 
by a spirit of popular welfare, they can at best set up a govern¬ 
ment for the people. And a government for the people, in 
Roy’s opinion, as already pointed out, is not a democratic 
government. “Governments for the people”, he wrote, “in reality 
became rulers of the people. The sovereign was degraded to 
the position of the ruled”."® Such a government, according to 
him, “is no more democratic than a monarchist government or 
even a more or less benevolent dictatorship. Because kings and 
dictators also claim to rule for the people”"'^. And the profes¬ 
sions of the democratic leaders need not be taken more seriously 
than those of the kings and dictators. The only difference 
between representative democracy and benevolent dictatorship or 
monarchy, in his opinion, is that the representatives unlike the 
dictators or monarchs are elected by the people. 

Though keenly conscious of the drawbacks of the present 
system of parliamentary democracy, Roy did not advocate dic¬ 
tatorship as a remedy. He considered dictatorship of all 
varieties and even as a transitional device as a great evil. He 
pointed out that “under dictatorship the worst defects of 
democracy—namel> practical elimination of popular sovereignty 
and negation of the principle of individual freedom—^will be 
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stQl further aggravated. This is not an improvement on defective 
d«nocracy for those who cherish the ideals of individual free¬ 
dom and sovereignty of the people. Hence, when thinking of 
a political theory and practice suitable for our time they must 
reject dictatorship as a possible alternative”"'. All theories 
which recommend some form of dictatorship as a means for 
the ultimate achievement of democracy were considered by him 
as logically fallacious. l>ictatorship, however benevolent it 
might be, cannot help people to stand upon their own feet, and 
so a dictatorship can never create a climate suitable for the 
practice of democracy. “The control of the State by one party 
claiming to be the sole custodian of popular interest is anta¬ 
gonistic to democracy. Paternalism, even with the best of 
motives, kills self-reliance in the people and fosters in them an 
authoritarian mentality, a predisposition to accept authority as 
the natural order of things”"". Democracy requires training in 
self-government, and dictatorship, however laudable might be 
the purpose with which it is set up, cannot impart this training 
to the people. Dictatorship means the negation of freedom, and 
“it is absurd to argue,” Roy pointed out, “that negation of 
freedom will lead to freedom”"^. Referring to the Marxist 
criticism of democracy, Roy observed: “If Parliamentary Demo¬ 
cracy is to be improved on the ground that it is veiled 
dictatorship of the bourgeodse, an open dictatorship of the pro¬ 
letariat cannot be logically advocated as the better alternative”**. 
The experience of Russia convinced him that dictatorship once 
established as a means to a good end develops the tendency to 
perpetuate itself"® discarding the end in the process. This led 
him to conclude that ends and means are closely related. Between 
defective parliamentary democracy and dictatorship Roy pre¬ 
ferred the former. He wrote: “In the transition period, 
parliamentary democracy with all its manifest failures and in¬ 
adequacies. wiU be obviously preferable to a ^dictatorship. Civil 
liberties will have a greater chance of survival so long as several 
parties alternate in power or contend for power than under 
one-party rule”"". But Roy’s choice was not limited to dicta- 
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torship and parliamentary democracy. He categorically rejected 
all brands of dictatorships and considered democracy practised 
so far as inadequate for realising the principle of popular 
sovereignty, and, therefore, he was searching for a new pattern 
of democratic practice. 

Roy’s criticism of Parliamentary Democracy, it may be 
pointed out here, is unduly harsh and bitter. Although he 
recognised it as better than open dictatorship, he had neverthe¬ 
less a tendency to minimise its qualitative difference from 
ancient monarchy and modern totalitarianism. People in the 
present system of democracy may not exercise sovereign power 
directly but the civil and political rights which they enjoy under 
it are undoubtedly of great significance. The support of the 
party may enable a government in a parliamentary democracy 
to pass any law it proposes but the Government is always subject 
to criticism and vigilance through the press, platform, political 
parties, parliament etc. Though parliamentary democracy in 
practice is often reduced to what is called ‘Cabinet Dictatorship*, 
it has to work under so many limitations that its difference with 
the totalitarian system is fundamental and too palpable to be 
ignored. Roy’s denunciation of Parliamentary Democracy 
appears to be a legacy of his Marxist heritage. 

Representative Democracy, according to Roy, lost all its 
democratic character owing to the rise of the party system. His • 
unqualified opposition to the party system stems mainly from 
two considerations, namely, its undemocratic nature and its 
corrupting influence. 

The party system is antagonistic to democracy in two ways. 
In the first place, it carries further the tendency to the concen¬ 
tration of power in the hands of a few which is inherent, as 
we have seen, in Representative Democracy. In this form of 
democracy the people lose their sovereign power after electing 
their representatives but owing to the influence of the party 
system the representatives themselves are deprived of their 
freedom and remain under the control of the party machinery 
which has ensured their success in the election. The majority 
party (or coalition of parties) in the Parliament forms the 
Government, and, therefore, Roy remarked that “a representative 
government represents only the party which controls it and the 
membership of the largest party is only a small fraction of the 
people. In other words, representative party government is the 
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rule of a minority’^^^. Even the members of the government 
party in the parliament are not free to run the government 
because they remain under the leading string of the party whip. 
Therefore, ultimately the power, owing to the influence of the 
party system, is concentrated in the hands of the few leaders 
who control the party in power. Roy thus described the whole 
process: “The electorate delegates its sovereign power to a 
party; only a few members of the party go to parliament; there 
they are subject to discipline, are whipped into the government 
lobby; and a fewer still actually compose the government and 
wield power”*''. To realise the democratic principle of popular 
sovereignty, power should be diffused among the people, but the 
party system “leads to concentration of power and hence carries 
in it the germs of the destruction of democracy”'^'’. The present 
form of democracy, thus, according to Roy, ultimately degene¬ 
rates into ‘party dictatorship*. 

Secondly, the party system destroys democracy by denying 
the individuals any significant opportunity for effective political 
action. With the rise of the party system the party has replaced 
the Demos as the dominating factor in Democracy. Under 
the present system the candidates for election usually appear not 
as individuals but as party members, and thus “impersonal 
party machines have eclipsed individual candidates; the choice 
is between parties”^^. The candidates for election with the 
support of political parties behind them try to win the votes of 
the people by creating an atmosphere of mass hysteria. Whipped 
up into a state of frenzy most of the people lose their discriminat¬ 
ing power while exercising their franchise. In election campaigns 
appeals are not made to individual voters and their power of 
reasoning but to the sentiment of masses'^®. Thus under the 
party system, Roy showed, the individual completely disappears 
from politics, whether as candidate for election or as elector. 
Sovereignty of the individual man is the essence of democracy 
and Roy was uncompromisingly opposed to a system which, he 
thought, led to the annihilation of the individual. 

Another reason for Roy’s opposition to the party system 
was, as we have already mentioned, its corrupting influence. 
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The corrupting influence of the party follows from its strategy 
of the capture of power. Every political party tries to come to 
power in order to implement its programme, and in order to 
come to power or to retain power it adopts every possible means, 
fair or foul. Acting upon the time-honoured dictum—^the end 
justifies the means,—^the political parties become unscrupulous 
about the means and thus aU ethical considerations disai^ear 
from political practice.^® An election under the present demo¬ 
cratic practice is a race between parties to capture power, and 
so Roy characterised the parliamentary party system as a 
scramble for power. Under this system of unscrupulous 
scramble for power honesty and sincerety have no chance to 
survive. The political parties thus lead to an immoral system 
of political practice. The causes of immorality lie inherent in 
the party system and therefore Roy concluded that it can never 
be purified. In his quest for moral politics Roy thus had to 
give up party politics.'^’' 

While discussing Roy's concept of politics without party we 
should at the very outset refer to a suspicion that may lurk in 
many minds. Was the dissolution of the party (Radical Demo¬ 
cratic Party) in 1948, and the concept of partyless politics an 
instance of making a virtue out of necessity ? The R. D. P. 
was completely routed in the elections of 1945 and it was so 
unpopular in the country that after independence it had little 
chance of developing into a great force."^* It is therefore argued 
that when power was actually transferred to the Indian National 
Congress by the British Government Roy realised that in the 
field of power politics his future was sealed. Out of frustration, 
therefore, he is said to have developed the theory of partyless 
politics and politics without power. There is a tendency among 
some to explain Roy’s concept of partyless politics by this 
psychological factor, but such explanations appear to be wholly 

76. RH. p. 33. 

77. Palmer's observation that Roy was opposed to the party system 
since he believed that **the people are too backward to become politi¬ 
cally conscious and discriminating members of any party” does not 
appear to be a correct explanation of Roy’s ideas. Norman D. Palmer. 
The Indian Politico^ System, p. 185. 

78. The Radical Democratic Party, founded by Roy in 1940 took 
part in the election held in 1945. In the election Roy denounced die 
Congress as a Fascist party and claimed that the Radical Democratic 
party was the only party of the down-trodden people of India. In the 
election the party was miserably defeated. 
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untenable. The origin of the concept of politics without power 
and party can be logically traced to the earlier ideas of Roy. 
It has already been mentioned that when he came to India in 
1930, experience led him to conclude that subjective factors or 
ideas of the people were of greater significance for the revolu¬ 
tion than the objective economic force. Consequently, he start¬ 
ed a Renaissance Movement in the country in order to bring 
about a revolution in the ideas and outlook of the people. These 
conclusions were reinforced by his experience of the war. He 
observed that the people of Western Europe fought Fascism 
owing more to ideological convictions and loyalty to cultural 
values than to any economic considerations. As a result, in 
his politics human ideas and cultural values became more pro¬ 
minent than economic or institutional changes. Ideas and 
values have little relation with power, and, therefore, in 1946 
Roy developed the idea of a political party without the objec¬ 
tive of coming to power. Later on, he realised that a political 
party is formed precisely to capture power, and, therefore, a 
group of people who disclaimed power should not organise 
themselves into a party. So the party was dissolved in 1948 
and the idea of politics without power and party crystallised 
itself in Roy's mind.'^® Tn view of this logical consistency in 
the evolution of Roy’s thought any attempt to explain his con¬ 
cept of partyless politics by any psychological factor is uncalled 
for. Tn this connection we may refer to the evolution of Sri 
Aurobindo’s thought-process. For some time the ideas of spiri¬ 
tualism and those of political extremism ran parallel in his mind 
but gradually the former became prominent and ultimately he 
gave up the practice of politics in the usual sense. His spiri¬ 
tualism was not, simply a mere sublimation of his desire to 
escape arrest by the police. Rabindra Nath Tagore also parti¬ 
cipated in the political movement of the c6untry during the 
stormy days of the anti-partition agitation in Bengal in 1905, 
but experience disillusioned him and he withdrew from a^ta- 
tional politics and devoted himself to constructive social work. 
This change in Tagore’s policy cannot be explained—though it 
was so misinterpreted by some—simply in terms of a defeatist 

79. In 1946 the Radical Democratic Party in its national conference 
held in Bombay adopted New Humanism as its philosophy and gave 
up all attempts to capture power. In 1948 at the Calcutta Conference 
the party was dissolved and the Radical Humanist Movement was 
inaugurated. 
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mentality on his part. Mahatma Gandhi also asked for the 
dissolution of the XI!ongress Party and its conversion into die 
Lok Sevak Sangha, These facts are mentioned just to empha¬ 
sise the point that politics without power and party is not wholly 
unknown in the history of modern Indian political thouglit. 
The politics of spiritualism, the politics of service and the 
politics of education rather than the politics of power were con¬ 
ceived by some of the best luminaries in the firmament of 
modern Indian political thought. One writer has aptly pointed 
out that “India’s political life is frequently characterised by 
what has been called a ‘renunciation of power’, a phenomenon 
which manifests itself in a variety of ways’’.®" 

The tragic experience of the Russian Revolution was 
possibly a potent factor leading to the rise of his concept of 
politics without party. Roy expected that the Soviets under the 
Russian Constitution would raise democracy to a higher level 
and the People's Committee was conceived by Roy in the image 
of the Soviet. But the experiment with the new type of organised 
democracy in Russia was defeated by the Communist Party 
which monopolised all power. The party stood in the way of 
the rise of a new type of democracy in Russia, and this experi¬ 
ence might have influenced his thoughts in favour of politics 
without party. 

The inadequacies of parliamentary democracy and the evils 
of the party system mentioned by Roy cannot possibly be 
denied. In an election, the people—^particularly in the under- 
developied countries like India—play only a passive role. The 
candidates are selected by the parties without any consultation 
with the people, the election campaign is conducted wholly by 
parties and after election the representatives tire not required 
to maintain, at least by law, any relation with the electorate. 
The people only cast votes in favour of a particular candidate 
and that is the only role of the Demos. One may legitimately 
refuse to call it Democracy proper--a government of the people, 
by the people and for the people. The evils of the party 
system have drawn the attention of many scholars. Maurice 
Duverger after an exhaustive analysis of the methods followed 
by the political parties concluded that “the organisation of poli¬ 
tical parties is certainly not in conformity with orthodox notions 
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of democracy’*.®^ He has shown how the parties try to control 
their members in the le^lature and adopt various measures so 
that the members of the electorate may not exercise any contrc^i 
over them. Under the influence of the party system, the Par* 
liament, he said, has ceased to be the representative of the 
people. He writes : “There is no longer a dialogue between 
the elector and the representative, the nation and parliament: a 
third party has come between them radically modifying the 
xiature of their, relations”.®^* 

There is no denying the fact that the ideal of democracy 
—a government of the people and by the people—^has not been 
fully realised through representative government and the party 
system. But the question is—^Is there any better practical alter¬ 
native ? In other words, as Roy hunself^has put it,—^Is Demo¬ 
cracy (Government of the People and by the People) possible?®* 
Maurice Duverger has answered the question in the negative 
and has written that “the formula ‘Government of the people, 
by the people’ must be replaced by this formula ‘Government 
of the people by an elite sprung from the people’ ’’.®‘ But Roy 
tried to answer the question in the affirmative and he offered 
an alternative. 

Dr Dhar in his attempt to support Roy’s view on the party 
system writes that the party system in Parliamentary government 
is more or less an accident of history. He seems to suggest that 
the party system arose in Britain as a result of the long struggle 
between the King and Parliament. The parties, he maintains, 
have no necessary relation with democracy as such but it was 
accepted by all democratic countries slavishly. He writes : “The 
King had his supporters inside Parliament too, and from the very 
outset it became the contending ground for two parties—one 
swearing loyalty to the King and the other to the people. They 
were respectively known as Cavaliers and Rbundheads. After 
the restoration of Charles II their names changed to Tories and 
Whigs. The character of parties has since undergone sufficient 
changes but the basic pattern has remained almost the same. 
We are now accustomed to it and cannot think otherwise al¬ 
though there is no reason to suppose why a mere accident of 

81. Maurice Duverger, Political Parties : their organisation and 
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history should be taken to be causally related to it’*.^^ Roy 
however never suggested such an explanation about the ori^ 
of political parties. He mentioned two factors which made 
democracy in the modem age indirect and based upon the party 
system. Of these, one refers to the institutional and the other 
to the human aspect of the problem. 

Owing to the enormous size of the population of the present 
state the founders of modem democracy found it impossible to 
practise it literally and the doctrine of representative government 
was conceived as the only way out of the impasse. Political 
parties gradually arose for the efficient and harmonious working 
of Representative Democracy. A well-organised party system 
is necessary for a stable executive in the cabinet form of gov¬ 
ernment. The presidential form of government also requires a 
close harmony between the President and the Legislature and 
this can be ensured by the party system. Thus Roy conduded 
that political parties were “instruments devised mainly for the 
smooth functioning of the political apparatus of parliamentary 
democracy”In a democracy, a political party is an extra¬ 
constitutional growth which arose only for the practical conve¬ 
nience of the working of representative democracy. 

Another factor which, according to Roy, contributed to the 
rise of Representative Democracy and the party system was lack 
of faith in the ability of the people to exercise sovereign power 
in the actual administration of the country. “Theoretically, 
sovereignty belonged equally to all the citizens; but only a few were 
‘qualified to wield the sovereign power to rule, or even be cons¬ 
cious of it. Under such circumstances the doctrine of popular 
sovereignty could not but be reduced to a mere abstraction, 
indeed a legal fiction. The undeniable fact of the greatly uneven 
intellectual and cultural development of the community justified 
the practice of the delegation of sovereignty by the people at 
large to a few qualified to administer public affairs who thus 
usurped the sovereignty of the people”.®^ In spite of the doc¬ 
trine of popular sovereignty it was held that only a few are 
capable of ruling the country and the people must choose their 
leaders from these superior few. Under such circumstances 
democracy was bound to remain a mere formality and no at¬ 
tempt was made to realise it in practice. 
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The success of real democracy and the realisation of popular 
sovereignty will in practice depend upon the solution of these 
two problems. Let us first explain the solution suggested by Roy 
and later we shall see how far it is acceptable. First let us 
discuss how he tried to solve the institutional difficulty. 

In order to solve the institutional problem, Roy advocated 
the introduction of direct democracy even in the modem big 
states with large populations. His objective was to keep the 
people always vested with power and that was, according to him, 
the only guarantee for democracy. He wrote : “To be real, 
democracy must be direct, government must be under the direct 
ccmtrol of the people. Is that possible ? That is the problem 
before the political thinkers of our time”.®® 

The problem is to devise an institutional framework in 
which the ideal of peoples’ sovereignty would be realised in 
modem big states without any delegation of power toi the repre¬ 
sentatives. Roy visualised such an institutional form to which 
he gave the name Radical Democracy or Organised Democracy. 
It is called Organised Democracy because the basic unit of this 
democratic stmcturc is not the atomised individuals but the 
people of a locality organised in what is called ‘People’s Commit¬ 
tee’. One cardinal drawback of the system of representative 
democracy and the philosophy of liberalism, according to Roy, 
is that it is based upon the individual in a scattered atomised 
existence. In a large society an individual alone cannot exer¬ 
cise his sovereign power whatever may be his right in theory. 
The concept of atomised individualism has destroyed the idea 
of popular sovereignty “because no single individual can think 
of exercising his sovereign power and that realisation has grown 
as social stmeture has become more and more complex”.®® The 
sovereign right of an individual, he maintained, becomes mean¬ 
ingful only when he is given the opportunity to exercise it effec¬ 
tively along with others in a small organised unit. Roy, there¬ 
fore, proposed that the unit of the really democratic state should 
not 'be single helpless individuals, but small groups which he 
■called People’s ^mmittees.®® He did not indicate anything 
-specifically about the territorial size or population basis of the 
People’s Committee apart from suggesting that the number of 
members of a People’s Committee would be one-fiftieth of the 
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total number of voters in the locality.®^ These People’s Com¬ 
mittees would function, on the one hand, as units of local self- 
government, and, on the other and more importantly, they wouldD 
function as ‘local republics*®^ controlling and guiding the entire 
state machinery. Roy tried to realise the ideal of direct demo¬ 
cracy in the modern large states through these People’s Com¬ 
mittees. 

The People’s Committees would nominate candidates to seek 
election to the state assemblies and the national parliament. After 
election these candidates would remain responsible to the People’s 
Committees and would be guided by them and not by any 
political party. They must maintain a close contact with the 
People’s Committees, inform the people of all their problems 
and carry the decisions of the People’s Committees to the state 
assembly or to the national parliament. The majority view of 
the constituency (which presumably would include a number of 
People’s Committees) would thus be truly reflected in the assem¬ 
blies and parliament, and consequently law would be a true 
index of public opinion. Under this scheme the People’s Com¬ 
mittees would exercise real power and the representatives in the 
Assemblies and Parliament would be simply their spokesmen. 
The state thus would be reduced to the position of a clearing 
house of information only,**® Explaining his scheme, Roy wrote ; 
“And at the election time, when all parties come and offer their 
candidates, the People’s Committees may decide to vote for none 
of those party candidates but elect one from among themselves- 
as their candidate and the people will vote for him. The person 
who will be thus elected and go to the parliament will not be 
responsible to any existing political party machinery. He will 
be and remain responsible to his local democracy, of which he- 
himself is a part; he will be directly responsible to the people 
who sent him to the Parliament; he will not have to act on the 
behests and discipline of any extraneous authority and he will 
have to report to and inform his fellow citizens in his cons¬ 
tituency about all his actions and the problems of the wider 
community, and take his mandate from them alone in all matters> 
and act accordin^y to his best ability and conscience.”®* Apart 
from the control exercised through its representatives the People’^ 
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Committee would have the power of recall^ initiative and refer¬ 
endum.*® Under such conditions every citizen would be informed' 
and consulted about the affairs of the state and thus the state 
would become coterminous with society.** Roy therefore stood 
for the capture of power not by a party but by People’s Com¬ 
mittees whose country-wide network would embrace the entire 
people.®^ 

The successful working of the constitution of direct demo¬ 
cracy described above would require abiding political interest 
and a high level of political consciousness on the part of the 
citizens. Is it reasonable to expect such a high level of political 
consciousness from the entire adult population of the country ? 
Roy’s concept of human nature led him to offer an optimistic 
answer to this question. Modern scientific knowledge, he argued, 
has proved that every human being, as a biological unit, is 
endowed with the same basic potentialities of development,®® 
and, therefore, any distinction between the rulers and the ruled, 
between the leaders and the followers, has no ultimate validity. 
Every man is rational but owing to various factors, already 
referred to in another chapter, man has forgotten his own nature. 
If he is again made conscious of his essential human attributes, 
he would naturally develop himself as a rational and moral 
being and Roy was convinced that this would make direct 
democracy possible. 

The main problem of democracy was, therefore, to make 
men conscious of their innate rationality, and education was the 
only way to it. The aim of education, as conceived by Roy, is 
to make man conscious of his own nature—^his rationality and 
urge for freedom. By education he, therefore, did not mean 
primary education or even conventional higlier or scientific 
education. “What is needed”, he said, “is a different kind of 
education, an education which will not be imparted with the 
purpose of maintaining any given status quo. but with the sole 
purpose of making the individuals of a community conscious 
of their potentialities, help them to think rationally and judge 
for themselves and proiffote their critical faculties by applying" 
it to all problems confronting them”.®* Education for demo- 
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cracy must give man faith in himself, and he must be made 
conscious that tlie social order is his own creation and therefore 
it is within his power to create a new social system. 'Without 
this faith man would never be able to create a new society and 
in this lack of faith lies, according to Roy, the root of the 
present crisis of human civilization.^®® Self-reliant individuals 
alone can build up a true democratic structure, and to have self- 
confidence man must liberate himself from the clutches of the 
Divine Providence as well as the modem secular God called 
the Mass.^®^ Education alone, in Roy’s opinion, can create 
conditions favourable for the practice of democracy and that 
was why he believed that the new humanist political practice 
must begin as a cultural movement. He, therefore, stood for a 
new Renaissance, a philosophical revolution without which, he 
said, “no social change in the direction of greater freedom is 
possible’’.^®" 

With the spread of education and the rise of enli^tened 
and discriminating individuals in large numbers the spiritually 
free men and women would, Roy expected, naturally come at 
the helm of public affairs, because they “will command the 
respect of an intelligent public and be recognised as the leaders 
of society”.^®® But before the rise of intelligent and discriminat- 

100. Ibid., p. 13]. 

101. Ibid., pp. 59, 112. 

102. Ibid., p. 140. 

103. NH, p. 45. Explaining the meaning of spiritually free or 
detached individuals Roy wrote : “in proportion as man feels that he 
has the power to resist the various temptations of life, to that extent he 
is spiritually free” (RRR, II, p. 271). A spiritually free man must be, 
Roy asserted, beyond the corrupting influence of power. Man, according 
to Roy, may attain the status of spiritual freedom by becoming conscious 
of his own rational and moral nature. Roy’s concept of 'spiritually free 
individuals’ has, it is obvious, no relation with religion or transcendental 
philosophy. He described the urge for spiritual freedom as “the striving 
to feel that man is a free agent, that he can act according to his judgement, 
and is capable of discriminating good from evil and right from wrong 
without being haunted by the preoccupatioi^ that he is helplessly at the 
mercy of some capricious super-human power” (RRR. II, p. 297). Roy’s 
concept of spiritually free or detached individuals is similar to the Platonic 
concept of philosophyr kings and Roy himself said that the idea of 

•detached individuals may be traced back to Plato (BC, p. 77). His idea 
of 'spiritually free individuals* must however be differentiated from the 
concept of Superman held by Sri Aurobindo or Nietzsche. Aurobindo 
ga^ a supra-rational connotation to the idea of superman and emi^sised 
.an inward gnostic transformation leading to the tranmiutation of human 
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ing citizens in large numbers such people cannot come into 
prominence because “politics as it is practised today repels 
them*’.^®^ Prior to the rise of the rational and moral society 
st»ne special arrangement was recommended by Roy in order 
to bring the spiritually free individuals to participate in public 
affairs. He suggested that in the transitional stage the second 
chamber in the Federal Assembly, called by him the Council of 
State, should be formed on the basis of selection “representing 
men of science, intelligence, integrity, wisdom and moral cxcell- 
ence“.'®° Each professional group—engineers, economists, scien¬ 
tists, medical men, jurists, historians and others would recommend 
a specific number for membership of the Council of State. The 
head of the State would nominate them along with, if necesszuy, 
some others equally qualified though not formally attached to 
any particular group. This Council of State would be given the 
power of planning the development of society in all branches— 
economic, health, education, culture, and of guiding and super¬ 
vising the execution of the plans. Roy changed his idea, as 
we shall later see, on state planning but he persisted in his view 
of placing the executive power of the state under the control 
of free individuals. “Spiritually free individuals in power will”, 
he believed, “smash all chains of slavery and usher in freedom 
for all”.^®^ 

The technique of social change, based on education, sug¬ 
gested by Roy, is entirely different from the traditional political 
method. In usual political practice the political party and the 
state power are considered vital instruments to bring about social 
change. But both are excluded in the methodology of Roy who 
tried to leave the beaten track and blaze a new trail in the field 
of social engineering. We have already explained the reasons 
why he gave up the party system. It is undemocratic and 
immoral and all its evils follow from its attempt to capture 
political power. Therefore, along with the party Roy gave up 
the politics of power as well. He characterised his system of 
political practice as ‘politics without power’. He believed that 

values to divine values. Nietzsche’s superman represents the qualities of 
master morality—energy, power, pride etc. Roy’s spiritually free man is, 
on the other hand, characterised mainly by intellectual development, 
rational discrimination and spontaneous moral sense. 
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politics can be practised without the organisational form of the 
party and without any attempt to capture state power. 

The politics which Roy wanted to practise had mainly two 
objectives, namely, peoples’ education and peoples* organisation. 
We have already referred to the educational aspect and it should 
be pointed out that, according to Roy, a political party cannot 
undertake this task effectively. The first objective of a political 
party is to come to power and therefore it is more interested in 
indoctrinating the people with its ideas than in their real educa¬ 
tion. “Being involved in the game of power”, Roy pointed out, 
““it has to play it according to the rules, and objective political 
education of the people might be a means to defeat the end of 
coming to powcr”.^®« Apart from this educational task the main 
purpose of Roy’s politics was to organise the local people in People’s 
Committees and to encourage them to solve their own problems 
by their cooperative efforts instead of depending upon the 
Government helplessly. The popular tendency of depending 
upon the government for the solution of the problems would, 
Roy believed, undermine the democratic character of the society 
by promoting a feeling of helplessness among the people on the 
one hand and creating the conditions favourable for the rise of 
state authoritarianism on the other. Explaining this point Roy 
observed : “So long as the people want their problem to be 
solved for them, they must be prepared to obey, to follow 
blindly, to be regimented. On the contrary, if they want freedom, 
they must be declaring that as human beings they can do what¬ 
ever they expect others to do for them”.^°® The people, trying 
to solve their problems by their own cooperative efforts, would 
increasingly assume the functions of government and thereby lay 
the foundation of the government of the people and by the 
people.^ 

The new political practice suggested by Roy was given by 
him the name ‘Humanist politics’. It is humanist because, as 
he himself puts it, it tried to introduce ‘the human element into 
public affairs’ or gave ‘the human individual a prominent place 
in political practice’Individual human beings rather than 
‘impersonal forces and factors’ are given decisive significance in 
this school of politics In the traditional political method institu- 
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tions are more emphasized than man himself. Man, according 
to Roy’s social philosophy, created all institutions of the society 
mid therefore new social institutions can be created only by new 
men inspired by new ideas. Rational and moral men alone, Roy 
said, can constitute a rational and moral society.^^-^ A party in 
power may create some new institutions in the society by legis¬ 
lative measures but such institutions imposed from above would 
not actually usher in a new society. He wrote : “A few good 
and intelligent people can think of some very good new institu¬ 
tions, but if these institutions will be run by human beings whose 
ideas are not so new and not so good, they will not produce 
the expected result”.^^® The moral sense of man is inherent in 
him and state laws imposed from above cannot make men 
moral,’^^'* and, therefore, a moral society cannot be created through 
legislation. A really democratic society would be created only 
if the democratic mentality is developed among the people, and 
therefore, democracy, Roy concluded, cannot come into being by 
passing of laws nor can it be imposed from above. Roy’s humanist 
politics is based upon the principle that the renewal of man is 
the beginning of the reconstruction of society. 

Roy’s concept of democracy without delegation of power 
and the party system and also the ways he suggested to realise 
it have been explained. Dr Dhar accepts the scheme in full and 
considers that it has solved “the baffling problem of power’’.^^® 
Dr Prakash Chandra believes that “given their acceptance by 
a large majority of the people, the feasibility of these proposals 
cannot be questioned altogether’’,’^® though he thinks that a 
successful realisation of Roy’s idea of direct democracy is “open 
to doubt’’”’. Roy’s plea of democracy without parties is consi¬ 
dered by him as “a novel and a bold suggestion’’’'® and he 
writes approvingly : “This observation of his [politics without 
parties] is drawn from and is based on his experience of forty 
years of active political life in many countriqis of the world’’”*. 
It is however necessary to go into a detailed and critical exami¬ 
nation of Roy’s scheme in order to ascertain its real worth. 
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Roy hoped that his system would realise the ideal of thincl 
democracy even in modem large states. But the Peoples’ 
mittee, the lowest unit of the pyramidal structure of the Radical 
Democratic State, would not include all the adults of the locality. 
In his Draft Constitution Roy proposed that the number of the 
members of the People’s Committee would be one fiftieth of 
the total number of voters in the locality. Thus the people 
who would remain outside the People’s Committee—^98 per cent 
of the total number of voters—^would have no direct role to 
play even in the Radical Democratic State proposed by Roy. 
Democracy, therefore, would still remain indirect and represen¬ 
tative. 

Secondly, there is no reason to believe that Radical Demo¬ 
cratic State would remain free from the evils of the party system. 
The parties—obviously they could not be banned in a real 
democracy—would still try to dominate the People’s Committee 
so that their views might prevail. Responsibility of the repre¬ 
sentatives to the People’s Committees would simply turn the 
latter into hot-beds of party intrigue and strife. The difference 
between the capture of power by a party and the capture of 
power by the People’s Committee would be of little practical 
significance because the parties would still try to capture power 
through the People’s Committees. The parties mi^t not come into 
prominence in a People’s Committee or Panchayat dealing 
simply with the problems of local self-government but if they 
were given the right to control the State Assemblies and Parlia¬ 
ment the parties would surely try to dominate these bodies and 
the net-work of People’s Committees dominated by parties 
would make the evils of the party system all the more faring. 
The whole scheme might ultimately amount to a change from 
the frying pan into the fire. Political parties may actually dis¬ 
appear only if the People’s Committees can work on the basis 
of a consensus. The Sarvodaya philoscphy tries to do away 
with the parties on the assumption that a consensus is both pos¬ 
sible and desirable, but Roy’s Radical Humanism is not very 
clear and categorical on this point. If differences of opinion on 
political matters are taken as natural, political parties are bound 
to emerge, whatever may be the form of government. 

Thirdly, the scheme of Organised Democracy is based on 
a false psychology. Since man is not simply a political animal, 
it is idle to expect that the people throughout the country would 
take a living and sustained interest in the political problens of 
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the country. On this problem H. A. Oeane^s observa¬ 
tions in his book The Political Ideas of Harold J. Laski 
are worth quoting here: “While it may be natural for a student 
of politics to feel that other men would, if only they had adequate 
knowledge, leisure and opportunities, share his passion for poli¬ 
tics, the assumption is psychologically hardly more valid than 
a poet’s belief that if men were given proper training and ade¬ 
quate opportunities they would naturally devote most of their 
time and energy to the composition of verse’*^“®. Prof. Robert 
Michels, VUfredo Pareto and many others have shown by a 
minute study of social organisations that in spite of rights and 
privileges a democratic organisation tends to become oligarchical 
in character because most people do not take an active interest 
in democracy, as they have neither the ability nor the inclina¬ 
tion for it. Hilaire Belloc has shown that even the industrial 
masses of our times suffer from the tendency to hero-worship 
and instead of exercising power and taking responsibility them¬ 
selves they like to place responsibility on a single person and 
expect him to look after their interest. Undaunted by the warn¬ 
ings of these gloomy prophets, Roy pursued his ideal of radical 
democracy because he believed in the possibility of human deve¬ 
lopment and the rise of a better type of man. All persons are 
endowed with equal potentialities and therefore everybody can 
develop himself equally. Failure in the past, therefore, could 
not make him pessimistic about the future. Roy’s assumption 
is however open to serious doubts. 'Fhere is a growing opinion 
among a group of scientists that variation in the achievement of 
different persons is largely due to hereditary factors—due to the 
nature of the native germ plasm. The recent psychological 
method of measuring general intelligence shows that on the basis 
of general intelligence people can be divided into various groups 
and many are of the c^inion that these differences are heredi¬ 
tary. If these theories are accepted Roy’s assumption that all 
human beings are endowed with e^ual potentialities would be¬ 
come untenable. The present state of our knowledge of gene¬ 
tics and eugenics is inadequate and on the basis of this one 
cannot be dogmatic about its political and social implications. 
But even if men are endowed with equal potentialities their 
aptitudes would still be different and it is idle to expect that alt 
would take a living and sustained interest in political affairs. 
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Fourthly, the practical difficulties of the scheme are over- 
ivhelming. It would be impossible to run any government in 
a big country if all'the bills were to be referred to the different 
Peoples’ Committees throughout the country which mi^t pro¬ 
poses different amendments difficult to reconcile with one 
another. Many of the problems of the government are very 
complex and intricate in nature and require expert knowledge 
for their full comprehension. Even many members of parlia¬ 
ment are not competent to deal with them effectively. There¬ 
fore, it would be unwise, if not positively dangerous, to entrust 
the Peoples’ Committees with the supreme legal power to give 
their verdict on all bills and measures proposed by the govern¬ 
ment. Loyalty to democracy must not overwhelm our sense of 
realism. A party saddled with the responsibility of running the 
administration may take a long-distance view and judge a mea¬ 
sure from the standpoint of the national interest but the local 
People’s Committees without the actual responsibility of govern¬ 
ing the country are more likely to judge a measure from the 
point of view of their immediate and local interests. In the 
absence of the party in the legislature, it would not be possible 
to form a stable executive confident of legislative support. In 
the Presidential form of Government it is the party Aat serves 
as an indirect link between the Executive and the Legislative 
departments and its disappearance would lead to the constant 
danger of administrative deadlock. Even in the proposed Radi¬ 
cal Democracy the State would co-ordinate the activities of 
different social institutions and the Government, therefore, must 
have at least in broad outline a uniform and consistent policy 
to be followed in every sector of social life. If the Govern¬ 
ment is composed of individuals having no common policy and 
programme it would lead the country to chaos. A government 
must start with an agreed comprehensive policy and every issue 
cannot be judged in isolation. In that case government policy 
would have no coherence. It is the party organisation which 
enables the Government to foUow a coherent and consistent 
policy. Chander Prakash Bhambhri, therefore, in an article on 
Roy’s New Humanism has ri^tly characterised his concept of 
partyless politics as facile, impracticable and dangerous^^^. It 
is dangerous because, as the writer says, the doctrine, if practised, 
would result in totalitarianism. Partyless politics will lead to 
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chaos and chaos is the breeding ground of dictatorship. A dis¬ 
tinction between the legal and the political sovereign must be 
recognised in modern states. Measures should be taken so that 
the latter may influence the former but to identify the two in 
the legal and constitutional structure would be dangerous even 
if practicable. In a democracy the legal sovereign must derive 
power from the people but cannot entrust the people with power 
in day-to-day administration. 

Lastly, Roy’s scheme of assigning special power to the 
spiritually free individuals in the transitional period is also open 
to criticism. This scheme is beset with almost insurmountable 
practical difficulties. How are the spiritually free and detached 
individuals to be selected ? Roy’s suggestion that the selection 
of such persons would be on the recommendation of the pro¬ 
fessional groups is not likely to realise his purpose. By such 
methods the state may get the assistance of professional experts 
and persons of great intellectual eminence but not necessarily 
of spiritually free and incorruptible individuals. 

By pointing out the shortcomings of Parliamentary Demo¬ 
cracy and the evils of the party system Roy has rendered one 
useful service. He has drawn the attention of many towards 
these problems which may encourage efforts to mitigate them 
without however destroying the system itself. In an article on 
Partyless Democracy Acharya J. B. Kripalani remarks that most 
of the defects of the party system are not inherent in it but 
are as much curable as those of any other human institution^*®. 
Dr Sharma also holds that the criticism of the party system 
made by Roy “points to the necessity of removing these 
defects”^*®*. With the growth of political consciousness among 
the people and of a democratic outlook and conviction among 
the parties, these evils may certainly be reduced appreciably. In 
the underdeveloped areas the evils of the party system became 
more prominent mainly because of the absence of democratic 
traditions and convictions among the people. That is possibly 
the reason why the concept of partyless Democracy has deve¬ 
loped in such areas. If the people of a constituency—organised 
in local committees like the Panchayats in India today—take the 
initiative in conducting elections by organising meetings and in¬ 
viting the different candidates to address the people, much of 
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the immoral practices connected with elections may presumably 
be reduced. EHrect democracy cannot be practised in the modern 
large states and therefore one must remain satisfied with the 
representative system. Bertrand De Jouvenel has very aptly 
pointed out that whatever might be the merits of democracy of 
the Athenian model we must “reconcile ourselves to the fact 
that participationist democracy cannot be restored in very large- 
scale organisations”But in spite of the indirect character of 
democracy, provision should be made for frequent contact be¬ 
tween the representative and the voters of his constituency so 
that the latter may not feel completely ignored after the election 
and the politically interested and conscious elements of the con¬ 
stituency may enlighten the representative with their views and 
may secure information from him about the attitude of the 
Government on various problems. This will make democracy 
more lively and meaningful. The centralisation of power in the 
hands of a few is undoubtedly contrary to the spirit of demo¬ 
cracy but the principle of decentralisation can be secured only 
by vesting the maximum possible freedom to the lower levels of 
administration in the village, district and the state. The parti¬ 
cipationist democracy may however be built up on .the local 
dealing with local problems. 

Roy’s view that education is the precondition of democracy 
would readily be accepted by many. But it gives rise at least to 
two significant questions—^what are the agencies to spread educa¬ 
tion among the people ? Secondly, what should be the content 
of education? Roy thought that neither the political parties nor 
the government can undertake the task. The parties would try 
to indoctrinate the people with their ideas and the Government 
would create a spirit of conformism among the people in order 
to maintain the status quo^-^. A political party would, it is true, 
try to convert the people to its own opinion but in a democracy 
where there are several parties holding different views, party 
propaganda has no doubt an educational value. A government 
with a liberal democratic outlook can and does promote general 
education among the people without any ulterior purpose of 
regimentiiig the public mind. Hie efforts of the government and 
the parties may be reinforced by individual and cooperative 
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endeavours but to exclude the former agencies completely 
appears to be dogmatic. 

Many social thinkers have laid emphasis on man's educa¬ 
tion rather than on institutional changes as the starting point of 
social reconstruction. The whole programme of Community 
Development is based upon it. Many religious thinkers have 
tried to bring about the kingdom of heaven on earth throu^ 
the divine illumination of men. W. E. Hocking believes that the 
success of democracy depends up>on the religious transformation 
of human nature. P. A, Sorokin similarly holds that to be fruit¬ 
ful, the institutional changes must be preceded by a new spiritual 
culture. Nicolas Berdyaev also stands for a religious revival of 
human culture as the essential precondition of social progress. 
According to Sri Aurobindo, the spiritual transformation of man 
must precede social change. He held that rational and intellec¬ 
tual education alone would not lead to a better future and he 
stood for the unfoldment of the hidden power of the human 
soul—a source of authority higher than reason. Vivekananda 
and Gandhiji also stood for the spiritual development of man. 
The Sarvodaya Movement carrying the Gandhian tradition and 
fortified by the socialist experience of Jayaprakash Narayan 
tries to bring about in India a social revolution without legisla¬ 
tion. Rabindranath Tagore, who gave so much stress on educa¬ 
tion in his social and political theory, developed an elaborate 
theory of education laying emphasis not only on the education 
of the intellect but also of human emotions and spirit. Roy 
gave education only an intellectual content and tried thereby to 
make man conscious of his potentialities, his rationality and the 
urge for freedom. But will the nourishment of the intellect alone 
lead to such moral development of man as to usher in a rational 
and moral society ? Experience at least does not warrant 
optimism. Man possesses not simply a ‘head’ but also a ‘heart’ 
and education which cannot reach the human heart cannot 
change human conduct. Roy did not develop a detailed educa¬ 
tional theory like Rousseau or Gandhi, thou^ education formed 
a pivotal part in his social and political theory. Moreover, as a 
technique of social change, education, it may be mentioned here, 
should be considered not in opposition to legislation but as its 
supplement. The limitations of legislation are obvious. Laws 
have their loopholes and in the absence of active popular 
support and co-operation a law may remain a dead letter. To 
be effective legislation must be rooted in enlightened public 
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opinion and education is the only way to create it. Social 
progress is a complex function of many variables and a theory 
of social change most take all the factors into consideration. 

In order to realise the democratic ideal of the sovereignty 
of the individual, Roy discarded not only the principle of the 
delegation of power and the party system but also the cult of 
nationalism. Nationalism, according to Roy, corrupted demo¬ 
cracy and under its influence the practice of democracy, he held, 
ran counter to the philosophical principle of individualism. “The 
misalliance with nationalism put into the concept of democracy 
a collectivist connotation. The Nation-state, whether republican 
or monarchist, claimed to represent a collective ego, which was 
morally as well as legally entitled to ignore the comforts and 
convenience of individual citizens. The nation became a meta¬ 
physical concept; it was greater than the sum total of its com¬ 
ponent units—individual human beings. Democracy broke away 
from its humanist tradition ”.^25 According to Roy democracy 
lost its libertarian significance by its association with nationalism. 
He pointed out that “even the classic land of ‘rugged individual¬ 
ism’, the United States of America, is no exception. America 
is greater than the greatest of the Americans; the so-called 
American way of life means the obligation of all individual 
Americans to conform with the will of the fiction of a collective 
ego. The Nation-state, in practice, makes no greater concession 
to the concept of individual freedom than the class-state of the 
Communists, and also of the Socialists. And no modem demo¬ 
cratic state has as yet outgrown nationalist collectivism”.^^® 

Roy, however, appears to have misinterpreted the spirit of 
nationalism and exaggerated its danger. A Nation-State, he 
maintained, is no more democratic than a communist state. But 
neither history nor logic would bear testimony in his favour. 
Britain or the U.S.A., to take the two leading examples, have 
not given up nationalism to realise democracy (which may not 
be full-fledged). Nationalism is more a feeling and an urge 
than an ideology. Nationalism is given different contents by 
people having different ideas. The Fascists used German 
nationalism tor then totalitarian and aggressive purposes. Fichte 
and Hegel prepared the ground for this. But to be a democrat 
a German need not renounce nationalism. The doctrine of 
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national sovereignty, it is true, is incompatible with world co¬ 
operation but an encroachment on national sovereignty would 
not imply an end of nationalism. Nationalism as a social and 
associational bond may survive the concept of the national 
sovereign state. Aurobindo, Mahatma Gandhi and many other 
thinkers of the present age found no essential contradiction 
between nationalism and universalism. They believed that 
nationalism may be given a noble content which would acce¬ 
lerate rather than retard the advent of the age of universal co¬ 
operation, Nationalism is a double edged sword. It may be 
utilised for parochial, chauvinistic and totalitarian purposes, and 
it may also be treated as a vital stage in the social evolution of 
man from the primitive tribal life to world unity. Roy’s opposi¬ 
tion to nationalism was extended to an opposition to inter¬ 
nationalism as well because the latter ‘presupposes the existence 
of autonomous National States’.'^^ A World Government, as a 
matter of fact, can be conceived only as a federation of the 
existing National States. Roy stood for a cosmopolitan common¬ 
wealth of free men, which, he said, would be a spiritual com¬ 
munity not limited by the boundaries of national states.^®* 
World brotherhood undoubtedly presupposes a world outlook 
but the spiritual community must have a political expression in 
which the nation states, as integral parts of the World Federa¬ 
tion, would inevitably play a significant role. A federation of 
today does not imply annihilation of component states. Similarly 
the World Federation can be made feasible only on the basis of 
the existing nation states. 

The main objective of Roy’s political philosophy was, as 
has been already mentioned, to realise the principle of the 
sovereignty of the people and the ideal of individual freedom in 
actual practice. This naturally brought economics within the 
purview of his philosophy. Like many other thinkers of the 
modern age he felt that one of the importsPnt factors that led 
to the miscarriage of the ideal of democracy in practice was 
economic. According to him, the free enterprise of the liberals 
and the state control of the socialists were both inadequate for 
safeguarding individual freedom. The concept of the economic 
man and the doctrine of ‘laissez-faire’ falsified the ideal of the 
individual freedom. The liberals conceived man as an economic 
being propelled by economic interest, which was considered to 
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be the only incentive to human action. Roy pointed out that 
“the concept of the economic man negatives the liberating doctrine 
of individualism. The economic man is bound to be a slave or 
a slave-holder”.In liberalism individual freedom implied the 
freedom to pursue one's own economic interest which, in the 
context of the competitive economy and gross economic inequality, 
led to the exploitation of man by man. The practice of the 
laissez-faire economy thus “reduced the individual to a helpless 
position”^®” and this helplessness killed the spirit of democracy 
and created an atmosphere favourable for the rise of collec¬ 
tivism. The experience of Russia led Roy to conclude that 
communism was no better than state capitalism so far as the 
ideal of Individual freedom was concerned. The extension of 
state control would necessarily lead to the concentration of 
power in the state and thus jeopardise the freedom of the indi¬ 
vidual, but there was no guarantee that this power would be 
used to end economic exploitation. The replacement of private 
ownership by State ownership did not usher in a new civiliza¬ 
tion in Russia. Roy, therefore, concluded : “The abolition of 
private property, state ownership of the means of production, 
and planned economy do not by themselves end exploitation of 
labour, nor lead to an equal distribution of wealth”. 

Roy’s idea of limited government goes obviously against the 
theory of Democratic Socialism and also against the concept of 
the Welfare State. In a letter to Lewis Corey, Roy categorically 
explained his view thus : “But I have given up socialism also! 
Socialism is ineffective communism. Welfare State is a paternalist 
dictatorship. You cannot have socialism in a pluralist society, 
which you advocate”.^®“ Apart from the technique and methods 
of coming to power, there is, according to Roy, little difference 
between socialism and communism. Both consider private pro¬ 
perty as the cause of all evils and advocate a programme of 
nationalization and state ownership as the remedy. Any scheme 
to use state power for promoting social good and public welfare, 
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Roy feared, would ultimately result in the rise of totalitarianism 
and the denial of individual freedom. He stated : “The 
exorbitant price for problematical economic security and doubt¬ 
ful material welfare has to be paid whenever the government of 
& country, whether dictatorial or formally democratic, claims to 
be the guardian of the welfare of the people and the latter expect¬ 
ed the government to do everything for them’’.^*® From this 
condition Roy thought political dictatorship, either de facto or 
de jure, would follow logically. If the state was to be given the 
responsibility for promoting social welfare, it must be armed 
with the requisite power which would, Roy argued, necessarily 
lead to the rise of state authoritarianism, though it might remain 
hidden behind the facade of a parliamentary structure. “Even 
under the democratic socialism”, Roy wrote, “economic welfare 
must be purchased; the price is forfeiture of individual liberty 
and regimentation”.’^®'* He thought that there was ‘something 
fraudulent’ in the concept of the welfare state. The state confers 
benefit upon the people with money taken from the people them¬ 
selves, and for this purpose a large amount of money is spent 
to maintain the state bureaucracy. In Roy’s words : “Money 
is taken out of one pocket of the worker and put into his other 
pocket in the form of benefits; in the process the money loses 
about 20-25% of its value”.’®® He therefore tried to keep the 
■economic life of society beyond the control of the state. 

Roy’s Radical Humanist philosophy thus considered both 
capitalism and socialism as inadequate and it stood for a third 
alternative which was called the Cooperative Economy. Roy 
wanted the economic life of society to be reorganised on the 
basis of mutual cooperation independent of state interference. 
The new economy would consist of a network of consumers’ 
and producers’ cooperatives and the economic activities of 
society would be conducted and coordinated by the people 
through these institutions’’®. His main* objective was to 
apply the principle of decentralization to the economic organisa¬ 
tion of society through these co-operatives. Like the Peoples’ 
Committee which would serve as the basic unit of the decentra- 
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lised democratic state, every locality would have its own co¬ 
operative as the nucleus of the democratic decentralised economic 
system. The local ahd regional cooperatives would look after 
the economic interests of the people within their territorial juris¬ 
diction, but the cooperative communities, Roy pointed out, would 
not be autarchic. As the constituent units of national economy 
they would be interdependent and integrated in a larger co¬ 
operative community. “Every local cooperative”, he pointed 
out, “will be able to make, for example, bricks needed for 
building houses; but only some will be in a position to manu¬ 
facture cement. Commodities will have to be exchanged and 
local multipurpose cooperative societies will be integrated into 
one larger economic system”.^^’' The surplus from the local and 
regional cooperative societies would be pooled to jfinance the 
growth of industries producing on a large scale the commodities 
required everywhere but which could not be produced locally 
on a small scale. The large scale production of certain specified 
articles as well as the exploitation of natural resources such as 
mining would also be organized on a co-operative basis and they 
would be owned by local cooperative societies. The purpose of 
the production would be to raise the general standard of living 
of the people and there would remain no motive of exploitation 
of labour for private profit in the Cooperative Economy. This 
economy would be self-sufficient financially, though in the begin¬ 
ning financial assistance by the state might be necessary; but it 
must not imply state control or state interference which, accord¬ 
ing to Roy, is bound to breed corruption and inefficiency.^®* 

The Cooperative Economy, Roy maintained, might develop 
along with the existing privately owned industries. These indus¬ 
tries would be given the option either to remain independent 
and compete with the new economy or to become integrated 
into the Cooperative system recognising the principle of produc¬ 
tion for use. If they decide to remain independent, they would 
gradually, Roy believed, be wiped out because of the “impos¬ 
sibility to compete with a non-profit-making economy sustained 
by the cooperative efforts of practically the entire' society”.^*® 
Thus without any coercion the problem of private enterprise 
based on the profit motive would be solved. 

The Cooperative Economy. Roy pointed out, would take^ 
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the benefit of modern science and technology but would never 
sacrifice the freedom of the individual in the economic organisa¬ 
tion at the altar of technological efficiency. Modem technology 
has the tendency to make the unit of production so very lar^ 
and complicated that individual workers are reduced to the 
position of cogs in the wheels of the economic machinery. But 
in Roy’s philosophy individual freedom is the highest value and 
therefore he was of opinion that modem technological trends, if 
necessary, would have to be curbed so that they might serve 
the interest of man instead of swallowing them up. He wrote : 
“Machine should not be the Frankenstein of modem civilization. 
Created by man, it must subserve man’s purpose—contribute to 
his freedom”.'^® 

Roy’s views on economic planning does not appear to be 
very clear. The main problem before him was to reconcile 
planning with freedom. He wrote : “Economic democracy is 
no more possible in the absence of political democracy than the 
latter is in the absence of the former. That consideration should 
be borne in mind by those who make a fetish of economic 
planning’’.^"*^ He further wrote : “The crucial question is : 
Planning for what ? It is assumed that planned economy will 
guarantee the greatest good to the greatest number; in other 
words, it will mean equal distribution of wealth—establish social 
justice. In that case, it would be possible to reconcile planning 
with^ freedom”.In New Humanism, published in 1947 Roy 
entrusted the Council of State representing the professional 
groups with the work of planning the development of society 
in all branches—economic, health, education and culture.^^’ But 
he later changed his view radically and tried to make the eco¬ 
nomic organisation of society independent of any state interfer¬ 
ence. In Radical Humanism, published in 1952, he wrote : “It 
is an unfounded assumption that state planning necessarily leads 
to economic democracy and social justice . Planning may 

quicken the tempo of production; but it has nowhere done better 
than in American free enterprise. In Russia it has promoted 
considerable industrial progress in a relatively short time. But 
there also equitable, not to mention equal, distribution remains 
in the realm of utopia. And the status quo does not allow any 
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optimism about the attainment of the ideal. In the meantime 
planning has resulted in economic regimentation and eclipse of 
liberty”,^*^ Roy completely abandoned the idea of planning the 
economic life through the state but it is doubtful whether he 
gave up the idea of planning itself. The Cooperative Economy, 
as outlined by Roy, cannot obviously function without an overall 
plan. Roy possibly had the idea of a plan prepared and 
executed by the Cooperatives themselves for the economic deve¬ 
lopment of society. 

Roy’s emphasis on the decentralisation and dispersal of 
^industries throughout the country instead of localising them in 
a few selected areas, and on the medium-sized mechanised indus¬ 
tries rather than on large-scale enterprise, would go a long way 
to solve the problems of the ‘mass’ society and ‘mass* culture 
confronting the industrialised civilization of to-day. Even in the 
West many leading thinkers stand for a decentralised economic 
order. “Our centrist civilization, which has become more and 
more remote from man and the human scale,” Dr Wilhelm 
Ropke rightly points out, “has reached the point where its own 
continued existence is at stake”.'**® But it is however doubtful 
whether the economic life of society can be made entirely 
independent of state interference particularly in the newly 
liberated countnes of Asia and Africa. The attempt to reorganise 
the economic life of society on the basis of cooperation and 
mutualism is an old one and it was tried both in Europe and 
America. In modern Europe the anarchist and syndicalist move¬ 
ments aimed at reorganising the economic life of society without 
the interference of the state. But as an alternative to free enter¬ 
prise co-operation could not succeed to any appreciable extent. 
Unlike the Anarchists, Roy admitted that the state must be given 
the right to co-ordinate the activities of different organisations 
of the society. This naturally would give the state a large share 
of economic power. Co-ordination of different social institutions 
presupposes more or less a common policy to be pursued by 
them and this policy would necessarily be determined by the 
state. Leslie Lipson has rightly pointed out that the modem 
pluralists “do modify their basic theory and make such conces¬ 
sions to the state that after den 3 dng admission to monism at the 
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front door they let it creep in at the back’\^*® In the under¬ 
developed countries of Asia and Africa the state has got a 
special role to play. “Asian Governments”, Maurice Zinkin has 
rightly argued, “have to take more economic initiative than 
Western Governments. The facts, not socialist doctrine, make 
them to do so”.^*^ Before the underdeveloped countries there is 
a concrete ideal of modernism (in European society) which they 
try to imitate, may be with some differences here and there. In 
the West during the period of liberalism there was no such given 
ideal for the government to realise. When the emphasis goes 
to execution the state necessarily comes into prominence. Describ¬ 
ing the special condition of Asia Maurice Zinkin writes : “No 
Western Government has to face the prospect of transforming 
its whole society. In the West the people forced family planning 
on the governments. The accounts of the best companies were 
taken as the model for the Companies Act. Private universities 
and grammer schools provided the model for the state’s educa¬ 
tional efforts. Before the Welfare State there were the friendly 
societies. And so on. The state’s function is normally to 
generalise an idea or an institution which has already arisen 
spontaneously within the society. The state does not innovate. 
In Asia on the other hand the government must lead, or no 
one will. That the government is sometimes handicapped by 
inadequate servants and prejudiced politicians, that it is on 
occasion ineffective, is an argument for making it better, it can¬ 
not be an argument for doing nothing”.'*® In the growth of 
democracy in the underdeveloped countries the ideal of the 
Welfare State appears to have a vital role to play. “The Welfare 
State”, D. L. Hobman rightly observes, “is a compromise 
between the two extremes of Communism on the one hand and 
unbridled Individualism on the other and as such, in spite of aU 
its imperfections, it sets a pattern for any humane and progres¬ 
sive society”.'*® In the absence of popular initiative, a co-opera¬ 
tive institution would also develop dictatorial tendencies, but a 
people organised locally and conscious of their democratic rights 
and obligations may use the Democratic Welfare State to promote 
their freedom without submitting to its authoritarian rule. 
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Roy was always a keen student of international affairs and 
even after he virtually retired from practical politics he retained 
his interest in 'the subject. He wrote a number of articles 
analysing the currents and cross-currents of international politics 
of the post-war period. They show the way in which, he tried 
to apply his philosophy of New Humanism to the problems of 
international relations and a brief reference to this subject would 
enable us to judge his contribution to the basic problem of 
modern international politics, namely, the problem of war and 
peace. 

The rise of the cold war was particularly distressing to him. 
In his communist days he found a revolutionary significance in 
the conflict between the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R.—it was a 
struggle between progress and reaction. But after he gave up 
Marxism altogether, the cold war appeared to him as an un¬ 
mitigated and unmixed evil. The destructive potentialities of a 
modern nuclear war led Roy, along with many others of the 
present age, to the conclusion that a third world war would 
mean the end of the human civilization. He wrote : “One does 
not require a very high degree of imaginativeness to realise that 
another world war will have the most disastrous consequences, 
most probably amounting to a complete breakdown of modem 
civilization. The greatest possible efforts must be made to head 
off that threatening catastrophe”.^ 

In between the two groups into which the world forces were 
pKjlarised, Roy preferred the U.S. bloc though he considered 
American democracy as inadequate. He categorically stated 
that “even a defective democratic order being preferable to 
dictatorship there is no difficulty for the lovers of liberty in 
choosing between Democracy and Communism”.’* As an ardent 
advocate of individual freedom, Roy was anxious to arrest the 
rising tide of communism, and he considered the U.S.A. at least 
as a lesser evil. But he could not agree with the method adopted 
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by the U.S.A. to check communism and observed that “to 
•choose the lesser evil is hardly a solution of the problem**.® 

Roy considered the attempt of the U.S.A. to arrest the 
expansion of communism by the application of military forces 
as exceedingly dangerous. He feared that it would destroy 
democracy in the process. In order to make preparations for 
war all ideological considerations were subordinated by the 
U.S.A. to the overriding necessity of the military. The alliance 
•of the U.S.A. with rulers like Synghman Rhce, Chiang Kai-Shek, 
Pibul Songgram, Bao Dai, the Shah of Persia, the despotic 
monarchs of the Arab States, General Franco and others might 
have a military justification, but, Roy argued, it deprived the 
U.S. Bloc of all democratic significance.^ The policy of the 
U.S.A. towards Japan and Germany, dictated by the military 
necessity, tended to undermine the spirit of democracy.® It 
appeared to him that the U.S.A. was a champion more of anti¬ 
communism than of democracy and simple anti-communism, he 
warned, might be a prelude to Fascism,® He apprehended that 
the U.S. policy might antagonise the democratic countries of 
Europe, and he wrote that “the anti-communist campaign for 
the defence of democracy may be like playing Hamlet without 
the Prince of Denmark. The democratic countries of Western 
and Northern Europe may be out of it”.^ An effective modern 
war required the total mobilisation of resources and that would 
slow down the economic recovery of the European countries® 
and the considerations of war would lead to the sacrifice of 
political freedom as well.® The logic of total mobilisation thus 
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would place the non>coimnunist world on the road to a type of 
regimentation not different from communist totalitarianism. 

Apart from its anti-democratic nature, Roy condemned the 
U.S. policy as essentially aggressive. He was extremely critical 
of the Truman Doctrine and completely ignored the communist 
pressure which made it necessary. The peace of the world, he 
wrote, would have remained undisturbed if the people of every 
country were allowed to determine their form of government 
without any intervention from outside, but the Truman Doctrine, 
by enabling the U.S.A. to rush to the aid to the weaker demo¬ 
cracies, aggravates the world tension^®. He condemned the 
Atlantic Pact as aggressive in purpose'^ and tlie American 
policy to finance the economic development of the backward 
countries was considered by him as economically sinister and 
politically dangerous. He condemned it as colonialism^^ and 
pointed out that the countries accepting such aid would neces¬ 
sarily be subjected to American political pressure^®. Thus 
though Roy preferred American democracy to Russian com¬ 
munism, he was extremely critical of the American foreign 
policy, particularly its emphasis on military force as the way to 
combat communism. 

As against the U.S.A. the Russian foreign policy was con¬ 
sidered by Roy as essentially peaceful. Thou^ the Russians 
were building up a formidable military power, he believed that 
nevertheless they would not precipitate a war. Russian policy 
(during the time of Stalin), according to him, was determined 
by the Marxist prognosis of the inevitable breakdown of capi¬ 
talism which guaranteed the triumph of Communism even with¬ 
out war^*. This faith in Marxist prediction, rather than the fear 
of the atom bomb, made Russia, in Roy’s view, favourably dis¬ 
posed towards peace. Moreover he thought that Russia was 
trying to drive a wedge between the U.S.A. and Western Europe 
and was following a policy of peace in order to make the Ame- 
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rican assistance to Europe unnecessary and thus to umieiiiuiM 
her influence there. He described Stalin as “a man of peace”** 
and maintained that the Russian policy peace of the post- 
Stalin era was a “continuation of the Stalinist pcflitical strategy”**. 

A clear background of Roy’s ideas on post-war inter¬ 
national politics will be found in two letters written by him to 
Ruth Fischer^^. Roy found that the American policy of mili¬ 
tarism and alliance with the anti-democratic governments in 
various countries made her extremely unpopular in Asia. Ame¬ 
rican policy lacked any idealism; communism could supply it for 
the Asian people. “Communism”, he wrote to Ruth Fischer* 
“offers them a political idealism; to end the poverty of the 
masses is a strong appeal for those who had been fighting for 
freedom all these years’’^®. The popular will to resist com¬ 
munism can be derived only from the democratic tradition and 
devotion to the values of a humanist culture*®. In Europe flic 
tradition of democracy and humanist culture is strong but in 
Asia it is weak or almost absent in some parts and the American 
policy is not encouraging that tradition. The success of com¬ 
munism in Oiina led Roy to conclude that foreign economic 
aid at the governmental level cannot be fruitful in resisting com¬ 
munism. After the success of communism in China Roy felt 
that the triumph of Communism in South East Asia was a 
foregone conclusion owing to the absence of any popular will 
to resist it. In a mood of extreme pessimism he wrote to Ruth 
Fischer: “Stalin is succeeding where Napoleon failed: he is 
conquering Europe in Asia ... In short, the whole of East Asia 
is lost”-®. The authoritarian tradition of the eastern culture, the 
success of communism in China, the promise of economic better¬ 
ment and the unpopularity of the U.S.A. made communhan 
popular in Asia and as long as there will remain the chance of 
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the further expansion of communism 'without war, Russia would 
surely try to avoid open war with the U.SA. That was the 
basis of what Roy called the Russian policy of peace. In his 
letter to Ruth Fischer he wrote : *Tn Asia the democratic powers 
have been backing up the wrong horses. The result of the mis¬ 
take is that Russia is going to conquer Asia with the active and 
enthusiastic help of the Asiatic masses. You have no idea how 
the Americans are disliked in this part of the world. The 
obverse is sympathy for Russia. That is the background of 
events in Asia”^'. 

Roy considered both the blocs into which the world was 
divided as evils and he had after all nothing to choose between 
the two. ITie world, he wrote, was “in the perilous position be¬ 
tween the devil and the deep sea: Communist dictatorship and 
the American Super Imperialism ... It is not a choice between 
Communist dictatorship and democratic freedom but between 
Americanism and Russianism: financial feudalism and mecha¬ 
nised barbarism”-^. The only way out of the impasse was found 
by him in a Third Force and he wrote that unless a sufficiently 
powerful third force appeared on the scene, a clash between the 
two contenders for world domination was unavoidable®^. His 
advocacy for the Third Force was clearly evidenced in his atti¬ 
tude towards the Korean War where he pleaded for a policy 
of complete neutrality “without any reservation” whatsoever®^. 

Roy did not consider the neutral foreign policy of India as 
■followed by Mr Nehru as genuine. He believed that the policy 
of the economic development of India with American help 
would logicall> drive her to the U.S. camp®®. Moreover, the 
menace of Communism, both internal and external, would com¬ 
pel the Indian government to side with the American camp. 
The measures of the Indian government to suppress the com¬ 
munist revolt started in 1948 were interpreted by him as evidences 
of the anti-communist alignment of India®®. Anti-communism 
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at home would ma]c.e India anti-communist in world politics 
also. Roy clearly apprehended a great danger to Indian security 
Irom Communist China and feared that it would drive India to 
the American bloc. He wrote : “The tentacles of Communism 
triumphant in China are spreading out to threaten India through 
Tibet, Nepal, Eastern Turkestan and Kashmir. As a matter of 
fact, international communism has practically encircled India on 
the land. The governments of Russia and Red China stand be¬ 
hind this menace to India. How could the government of India, 
even with a superman at the helm, remain neutral, particularly, 
when it has token side in the international civil war waged in¬ 
side the country? It has taken up a position where it must be 
dependent upon America*’"^. The support of India to the U.N. 
intervention in Korea was, in his opinion, a concrete evidence of 
India’s alignment with the U.S. bloc. He said that the decision 
of India was undoubtedly influenced by the desire to retain 
American sympathy^®. 

Roy wanted India to follow a ‘genuine’ neutral foreign 
policy and this would require a corresponding domestic policy. 
A change in the policy of economic development and in the 
attitude towards the problem of Communism was, in his opi¬ 
nion, an essential condition of a really neutral foreign policy. 
“A really neutral and independent foreign policy,’’ he wrote, 
“presupposes a national economy which docs not rely on foreign 
financial aid’*®®. The problem of communism, both internal and 
•external should be handled democratically without any recourse 
to arms or repressive measures. He wrote; “If the Nehru 
Government is really desirous to be neutral in the cold war let 
them respect the right of the Communists (of India) to hold 
their opinion and express it freely ... That will not be walking 
into the camp of communism but practising true democracy. A 
government, claiming to have the confidence of the people and 
with the control of all the organs of publicity at its disposal, 
should be able to expose the absurdity of communist propa¬ 
ganda. That is the only effective method of emasculating Com- 
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monism’*®®. He recommended the same democratic non-military 
policy towards the danger of communism from outside. He 
observed : *’lt is a conscious and contented people that can alone 
hold back the Red tide. They are the only sure defence against 
any external aggression or internal disruption” Roy thus 
tried to solve the problem of communism by promoting demo¬ 
cracy without depending upon the army or on American 
assistance. 

Roy was convinced that Communism was the greatest 
menace to the human civilization m the post-war period and he 
was searching for the appropriate means to fight it. The prob¬ 
lem of Democracy versus Communism, in his opinion, cannot be 
solved in the battle field, because “joined on the battle, the issue 
will be settled not on merit, but by the superiority of the brute 
force”®”. He was uncompromisingly opposed to war and main¬ 
tained that “peace at any price is the sanest policy for all but 
the lunatic”®®. According to his analysis war preparations were 
incompatible with democracy and therefore, he argued, a war. 
whatever may be its justification, cannot defend democracy. He 
wrote : “If there is no other way to defend democracy then it 
is a lost cause. Why plunge the world into a holocaust of death 
and destruction for no purpose ?”®*. As a matter of fact, Roy 
preferred Communism to war and wrote ; “Let us live to fight 
for freedom, even under communism, if that cannot be avoided”®®. 

If Roy considered the military way of fighting Communism 
as dangerous he regarded the economic way as inadequate. 
Communism also stands for economic development and therefore 
if the choice was to be determined by the economic factor, there 
was no reason why communism should be combatted. ® He did 
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oot deny the necessity of improving the economic condition of 
the people in order to undermine the influence of communism 
but that alone was not enough. Communism was a danger not 
because it did not stand for economic development—^it was a 
danger “only to those who cherish freedom and dignity of the 
individual and dislike all forms of regimentation and of coercion, 
physical and mental”-*^. Democracy, therefore, was the only 
bulwark against communism. Roy did not believe that the exist¬ 
ing parliamentary and capitalist democracy can be an eflFective 
alternative to communism. He was convinced that they had 
exhausted their progressive potentialities. A third alternative—■ 
better than communism and the existing parliamentary capitalist 
democracy—was, in his opinion, essential for the further progress 
of human civilization. He wrote : “The world is on the verge 
of a catastrophe which cannot be avoided if both the conflicting 
ideologies and systems are not discarded for a new one ... The 
required treatment is a new political theory, a new economic 
doctrine formulated on the basis of a new philosophy of life’*“. 
Roy tried to supply the alternative to communism in the form of 
Radical Democracy, Co-operative Economy and the philosophy 
of New Humanism. The practice of New Humanism, he be¬ 
lieved, would draw the people away from both the existing blocs. 
He wanted peace—peace at any price- in order to gain time to 
bring it into practice. 

Real f>eace in the world, Roy believed, would only be 
established if a large number of individuals in every country can 
develop the spirit of cosmopolitan humanism discarding the senti¬ 
ment of nationalism. The establishment of a World Government 
could alone solve the problem of war but the World Government, 
he believed, presupposes the disappearance of the nation-states. 
He found an irreconcilable contradiction between the existence 
of nation-states and the ideal of international cooperation. “The 
League of Nations”, he wrote, “failed because of this contradic¬ 
tion which has disunited the United Natioris. A world composed 
of national states can never have peace; in apparently peaceful 
times, they carry on war through diplomacy”.’* He was confident 
that the national states would never agree to give up their 
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sovereignty and observed : “No effort, however bombastic antf 
expensive, on the governmental level can take the world out of 
the present impasse. hope lies in human endeavour; the 

cultural sanction of national states must be progressively with¬ 
held by a growing number of individual men and women in each 
country outgrowing the tribal mentality and cultivating the spirit 
of Cosmopolitan Humanism. That is the only hope”."*® 

Roy’s humanist approach towards the problems of post-war 
international politics explained above shows his anxiety to* 
introduce moral values in the field of international relations. 
He was determined to adopt moral means under all circumstances» 
whatever might be the attitude and policy of the opponents."*^ It 
is an admirable ideal but the acid test by which the worth of a 
theory of international politics is to be judged is not an abstract 
principle but empirical and pragmatic considerations. A theory 
unrelated to reality is of doubtful value in any branch of social 
science. Morality may have a place and surely it should have a 
dominating place in international politics but a theory to be 
realistic must not deny other factors which are actually playing 
a significant role in international p>olitics. “A discussion of inter¬ 
national morality”, Hans. J. Morgenthau rightly points out, “must 
guard against the two extremes of either overrating the influence 
of ethics upon international politics or under-estimating it by 
denying that statesmen and diplomats are moved by anything 
but considerations of material power”.'*= The game of inter¬ 
national politics is to-day played by the ‘Nation-States’, the 
policy of each state is determined very largely by the concept of 
‘national interest’, and the means adopted to realise its objective 
is very often ‘power’. Roy ignored all these three basic factors. 
Nation-states, National Interest and Power. Therefore his ana- 

40. Ibid., p. 204. 

41. It appears that Roy’s opinion was gradually changing on this, 

point. While commenting upon the Rangoon Conference of the Asian 
Socialists in 1953, Roy, a few months before his death, wrote ; “In 
Asia there is very little colonialism left. To demand its immediate with¬ 
drawal from Malaya and Indo-China, the two countries where some 
vestige of colonial rule still remains, would be to advocate delivery 
of those countries to communism. . . . Not only will those two particular 
countries be captured b^’ the communists, but the establishment of 
communism there would open the neighbouring countries to the danger 
of Cmnmunist aggression”. M. N. Roy, “Socialism in Asia has no^ 
Future”, Amrita Bazar Patrika (August 2, 1953). Sunday Magazine 

Section, p. 11. 

» 42. Hans J, Morgenthau, Politics Among Nations, p. 233. 
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lysis of intematioiial politics of the post-war period appears to 
be unrealisric and his solution of the problem of war utopian. 
He completely overlooked the impact of the military and chplo- 
made preparations of the U.S.A. upon the policy of Soviet 
Russia. In South East Asia the withdrawal of colonial rule 
created a power vacuum which, along with other factors, pro¬ 
vided Communist China with an opportunity to follow a policy 
of aggression. The policy of the U.S.A. was to fill up that 
vacuum. Her alliance with various corrupt regimes in Asia un¬ 
doubtedly deprived the U.S. bloc of much of its democratic 
character but in international relations a country can hardly 
follow a morally unimpeachable foreign policy. In the absence 
of better regimes, the U.S.A. had no other alternative than to 
form alliances with them. Strategic considerations cannot be 
overlooked by a government while formulating its foreign policy. 
A government must work with the materials available at present 
and it must remain confined to the highly restricted arena of 
possible alternatives. War is obviously an evil but refusal to 
meet aggression with force is not the solution of the problem of 
war. We must recognise, as John Foster Dulles has argued, that 
“war is not prevented merely by hating war and loving peace. 
Since the beginning, the peoples of the world have hated war 
and longed for peace. But that has not gained them peace. Even 
a sincere effort like the Pact of Paris showed the futility of 
attempting to abolish war without creating adequate and effective 
compensating institutions to replace it”.^* When aggression is 
imminent, a long term programme of cultural and economic 
development is not adequate. It must be supplemented by military 
preparations. Military expenditure may hamper economic pro¬ 
gress and the emergency forced by war may be unfavourable for 
the practice of democracy, but politics is after all the “art of 
the possible”, as Bismarck put it. The foreign policy of a 
country should include elements both of ‘power politics’ and 
morality and it must not be judged by a simple ethical yardstick.** 
Roy ri^tly pointed out that international peace and the 
establishment of the World Government depend very largely 
upon individuals, and favourable psychological conditions must 
at first be created in order to realise this ideal. But individuals 

43. John Foster Didles, War or Peace, pp. IX-X (Preface). 

44. See Ernest Lefever, Ethics and United States Foreign Policy, 
Oiapter 1 (Ethics and International Politics). 
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can make fruitful contributioii towards the realisation of thm 
ideal only by trying to mould their nation’s policies and nc^ by 
denying the Nation States. An opinion in favour of world co¬ 
operation must be cieated but institutions cannot be ignored. 
The World Government will not mean the negation the 
Nation-States but a limitation upon their sovereign right. A 
Federation does not annihilate the component states. Whatever 
may be the failures of the League of Nations and the U.N.. they 
must be regarded as significant milestones in the journey of man 
towards the ideal of One World. The impatience of the idealist 
can only highlight the crisis but cannot cure it. 



CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 


Having surveyed the different aspects of the philosophy of 
.Radical Humanism formulated by M. N. Roy, let. us conclude 
by a general estimate of his contributions to the political thou^t 
of modern India. 

In spite of his remarkable intellectual power, strong personal¬ 
ity and almost legendar>' political career Roy could not capture 
the imagination of the Indian people. He remained more or 
less an isolated and obscure figure working in the periphery of 
Indian politics. The reasons for this are not far to seek. First, 
by nature proud and unaccommodating, he could not work with 
others in a spirit of compromise. Jadu Gopal Mukherjee records 
that in his early days he tended to antagonise people very often 
by his peculiar manner.^ J. T. Murphy, a British Communist, 
who met Roy at the Second Comintern Congress, describes him 
as “the most arrogant”.^ Referring to this comment Roy wrote 
in his Memoirs : “It is true that I have always been rather stiff, 
if not arrogant. In the earlier days of my contact with modem 
ideas and modem culture, it was the expression of an inferiority 
•complex. But in course of time, experience taught tolerance and 
modesty”.® Philip Spratt also writes that Roy remained “ineffec¬ 
tive because he somehow failed to project his very attractive 
personality beyond a narrow circle of friends”.* Secondly, 
though by birth a Brahmin, Roy became thoroughly Westernised 
in culture. His style of living and manners made him quite 
alien to the people of India. Though he tried, as he himself 
said, to become as “Indian”,® he remained a foreigner to the 
masses of the Indian people. Thirdly, he lacked some of the 
essential qualities of a political leader. He thorou^ly ignored 
the psychology of the Indian people. By going against the 
nationalism and national sentiment of the people, Roy anta¬ 
gonised them psychologically. And intellectual argumentation 
•cannot overcome a psychological chasm. Fourthly, in the second 
period of his Marxist career Roy was in a state of confusion 

1. Jadu Gopal Mukhopadhyaya, op. clt., p. 619. 

2. J. T. Murphy, New Horizons, p. 240. 

3. Roy Memoirs, (May 3, 1953), p. 210. 

4. Philip Spratt, Blowing up India, p. 76. 

5. M. N. Roy, Letters from Jail, p. 1. 
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and self-contradiction. By that time he had, as we haver 
explained earlier, ceased to be a Marxist though he tried to 
integrate his new ideas with the philosophy of Marxism. Haunted 
by the ghost of Marx on the one side and convinced of the 
validity of his own ideas on the other, Roy was not able either 
to develop a Communist movement in the country or to parti¬ 
cipate fruitfully in the struggle for national independence. 

Roy was a tragic figure in Indian politics. Endowed with 
iron determination and inflexible fortitude, fired by the highest 
idealism and armed with almost encyclopaedic knowledge, he 
failed to leave a deep impress upon the political life of India. 
His intellectual qualities and tenacity of purpose are admitted 
by all. While in Moscow Jawaharlal Nehru was impressed by 
his intellectual brilliance,® Theodore Helfferich of Germany 
whom Roy met at Batavia speaks highly of “his patriotism, his 
courage, his firmness and his reliability”.'^ Gomez, a friend of 
Roy in Mexico, considered him, as we have mentioned earlier, 
“deadly serious”.® With all these qualities Roy was not political¬ 
ly successful, because, fundamentally a thinker and a philo¬ 
sopher. he was a misfit in the field of political practice In his 
prison diary he wrote : “Lie hunting is my profession. This is 
a thankless job” but “I shall keep on hunting lies. It is too 
late to seek popularity, and fortunately, I do not possess sufficient 
intellectual mediocrity to qualify for the dubious distinction”.® 
A man with such a spirit can hardly become a mass leader. 
Firmly convinced of the truth of his ideas, he was not prepared 
to dilute them, and thus he failed to open up any channel of 
communication between himself and the masses. He would have 
been more fruitful if after his departure from orthodox Marxism, 
he could keep himself confined to the intellectual or, as he called 
it, the Renaissance movement. It is difficult to agree with 
E. P. W. da Costa’s judgement that “it would have been happier 
if M. N. Roy were more involved in practical, than in philo¬ 
sophical, politics”.^® 

6. Jawaharlal Nehru, An Autobiography, p. 154. 

7. **The Memoirs on the Indo-German collaboration during the 
First World Wjr’\ by Dr Theodore Helfferich. In reply to a letter 
by A. C. Bose, Dr Helfferich wrote this Memoir and it is prescr\'ed in 
the National Archives, New Delhi. 

8. See Survey — a journal of Soviet and East European Studies^ 
Octob^, 1954, p. 34- 

9. IIW, pp. 96, 100. 

10. See Preface to M. N. Roy’s book Radical Hiimani<;m. 
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Roy’s main purpose in the last phase of his life was to* 
develop the philosophy of Radical Humanism as an alternative 
to Marxism. Following Marxism, he tried to make it compre¬ 
hensive with metaphysics, historiology, ethics, political and eco¬ 
nomic doctrines all harmoniously blended and logically integrated 
in a monistic philosophy. The wisdom of building up a philo¬ 
sophical system of this sort is now being challenged mainly from * 
two sources—^logical positivism and pragmatism. Logical posi¬ 
tivism is an empiricist school of thought which conceives of 
philosophy as logical analysis or, in other words, as a clarifica¬ 
tion of language we use in our daily life. Pragmatism is con¬ 
cerned with the practice of knowledge in the matter-of-fact 
world of living and prefers a piecemeal to a total approach 
towards the social problems. The former makes philosophy un¬ 
intelligible for all except the few experts and the latter abhors 
philosophical generalisation. A piecemeal approach to social 
change has its merits but without an implied perspective of total 
transformation, such an approach may lead to changes in con¬ 
tradictory directions and may ultimately give rise to social mal¬ 
adjustment. The need for a comprehensive philosophy of total 
human existence is perhaps not yet over. 

A firm believer in the supreme role of ideas in the making 
of history, Roy tried to face the challenge of Marxism first in 
the field of ideology. By his writings and personal contacts he 
was able to make a section of the Indian intelligentsia keenly 
conscious of the dangers of communism and to create a mental 
climate favourable for individual freedom and initiative. But in 
the field of practice his idea of partyless politics remained almost 
barren. Success in the philosophical front, he believed, would 
pave the ground for fruitful social activities in terms of the 
political and economic doctrines he formulated. But here arises 
a problem of fundamental importance. It is possible to launch 
a broad democratic movement under the banner of a compre¬ 
hensive philosophical system ? A political party functioning 
under the democratic constitution may have a rigid philosophical 
basis but a movement started with the idea of creating demo¬ 
cratic consciousness among the people in general must remain 
more flexible. Democracy presupposes diversities of views within 
the broad frame-work of a set of social values and attitudes. 
General education in a democracy cannot be imparted to the 
people by a movement committed to a particular ri^d and 
comprehensive philosophy. ; 
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Though Roy tried to formulate a new social philosophy» 
distinct from Liberalism and Marxism, and wanted to go, as he 
himself said, beyond Marxism instead of reverting to liberalism, 
to all intents and pCirposes he revived the tradition of liberal 
humanism of the pre-Marxian era. The denunciation of all 
brands of collectivism and state authoritarianism in favour of 
the freedom of the individual made Roy essentially a liberal 
thinker. The values of Radical Humanism are all liberal values. 
The practice of liberalism disappointed Roy, and, therefore, he 
tried to replace it by a new pattern of institutions which he 
believed was more in conformity with its professed ideals. He 
thus tried to save the spirit of liberalism against the onslaught of 
totalitarianism. Radical Humanism, in the last analysis, is 
liberalism applied to the age of socialism. Liberalism is a 
d5niamic concept and it is not necessarily and organically related 
to a particular type of political and economic institution. But 
Roy was reluctant to accept the position to which he was forced 
by the logical development of his own ideas His Marxist past 
prevented him from accepting liberalism with a clean conscience. 
This inner conflict of his mind is clearly revealed in his letter to 
Ruth Fischer, dated October 23, 1949. He wrote : “We cannot 
entirely turn our back on the ideals which took us through so 
many adventures during a quarter of a century We cannot 
disown a spiritual kinship with the communists, notwithstanding 
all their stupidities and misdeeds. On the other hand, having 
spent a whole life-time in quest of economic equality, real political 
freedom and social justice, one cannot but be suflFocated in the 
atmosphere of big-bellied bravados and square-jawed vulgarity. 
Was Marx a fool or a malicious liar when he exposed the 
hypocrisy of the bourgeois society and the unreality of freedom 
under parliamentary democracy ? Would it be reasonable to 
cast doubt on the socialist theories and discard the ideal of the 
social emancipation of the exploited masses (they are exploited, 
even when they earn 5 dollars an hour) because Stalin has 
betrayed them”?^^ 

For an impartial evaluation of the philosophy of Radical 
Humanism it is necessary to differentiate the basic values of the 
philosophy from its specific doctrines. The abiding contributions 

11. The letter is preserved in the M. N. Roy Archives, Dehradwi. 
It is true that gradually Roy deviated from this position but stiH he 
always tried to reach a new ideal beyond Communism instead of going 
back to an older one. 
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of Roy in the realm of political thought must be sought in the 
liberal values of Radical Humanism. They are :— 

(a) The supreme importance of the individual in society; 

(b) The reconciliation of morality with secularity; 

(c) Rational and free thinking of individuals; 

(d) Democracy from below or, what is now called, grass 
root democracy. 

These values are old but the emphasis put on them by the 
pioneer of the Communist Movement in India gave them an 
added significance. 

In this age of socialism and statism, planning and technology, 
Roy’s stress on the sanctity and dignity of the individual has a 
great stimulating significance. He understood that individual 
freedom and democracy depend not primarily upon constitutional 
safeguards, institutional changes or economic systems but upon 
the quality of the individual. This explains his emphasis on 
education. In the present era of power politics, mass move¬ 
ments and pressure groups, Roy's concept of rational politics 
practised by individuals on their own initiative is a noble attempt 
to bring the individuals to the centre of society. 

The importance of the concept of ethical politics in the 
present age cannot in fact be overestmiated. Under the influence 
of natural science, politics has become not only secular but has 
also developed a tendency to become value-free and objective, 
renouncing all relations with ethical norms and ideals. By 
developing the concept of secular ethics, Roy tried to combine 
scientific objectivity with ethical idealism in political practice. 
The importance of secular ethics in an age of secular public life 
is undeniable and therefore Roy’s attempt to reconcile moral 
values with the secular outlook should be appreciated by all 
who stand for modernism without sacrificing the positive values 
of the past. How to reconcile moral education with the principle 
of secularism is an important problem of the modern age and 
India is faced with it directly. The problem of corruption is 
the most vital problem of Indian public life of to-day and Roy 
tried to trace it to the politics for power. If his answer is not 
wholly acceptable it is undoubtedly worth considering 

Roy’s most outstanding contribution lay in developing in 
India an intellectual movement on the basis of free, rational and 
scientific thinking. His evaluation of the past culture of India 
was unorthodox, illuminating and thought-provoking and therein 
lay its significance. An uncompromising atheist, Roy brought 
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about a revolution in the traditional pattern of thinking of a 
small but significant section of the Indian people. It can reason¬ 
ably be expected that Roy the iconoclastic thinker would survive 
Roy the politician. 

The centralisation of power, either political or economic, 
was considered by him as inimical to individual freedom. That 
was the reason why he was opposed to socialism as well as to 
die present practice of parliamentary democracy. He tried to 
vest economic and political power in the people. That was the 
spirit behind his concept of Radic^ Democracy and the Cb- 
operative Economy. He believes that to be real and effective, 
^democracy should be practised not simply in the state legislatures 
or in the national parliament but also in every village and town. 
The present experiment of Panchayati Raj and the Co-operative 
Movement in India may profitably draw upon the ideas of 
M. N. Roy. 

In spite of his isolation and comparative obscurity, Roy’s 
ideas did not remain barren. Jayaprakash Narayan, the pro¬ 
minent Bhoodan leader and the great advocate of partyless 
democracy, has been largely influenced by him. Roy’s influence 
on Jayaprakash can be traced as much to the period when he 
accepted Marxism as when he gave up Marxism in favour of 
the Sarvodaya philosophy. Referring to his conversion to Marx¬ 
ism in the United States of America Jayaprakash writes : “The 
pungent writings of M, N. Roy that found their way from 
Europe into the communist cells, particularly of Asian students, 
completed the conversion to Marxism’’.'^ Again, while explain¬ 
ing his new philosophy, Jayaprakash refers to “the significant 
and seminal contribution of the late Mr M. N. Roy to the body 
of thought with which I am dealing”.^® The Indian Committee 
for Cultural Freedom is dominated mainly by the followers of 
M. N. Roy. The philosophy of Radical Humanism directly or 
■indirectly has influenced and is likely to influence more tiie 
movement of Democratic Socialism in India. His humanist 
philosophy was also given an international recognition. In 
August 1952 several humanist organisations from different parts 
of the world formed the International Humanist and Ethical 
Union (I.H.E.U.) with its headquarters at Amsterdam. Roy was 
elected as one of the Vice-Presidents of the Humanist Inter¬ 
national and he was invited to participate in its first Congress. 

12. Jayaprakash Narayan, From Socialism to Sarvodaya, p. 10. 

13. Jayaprakash Narayan, Swaraj for the People, Introduction. 
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He was also invited by a number of universities and academic 
associations in Burope and the United States. While he was 
thus on the threshold of a new chapter of his life he died of 
cerebral thrombosis on 25 January 1954. Thus ended the 
chequered career of Roy, “a figure in three revolutions : 
Russian, Chinese and Indian” 

Roy began his political carrer as a revolutionary and ended 
as a li^ral humanist. He tried to bring heaven on earth but 
realised that the revolutionary’s quest for the New Jerusalem 
lying on the other side of *the strug^e’ was an impossible dream. 
TTie lure of the utopia to be conquered in future gave way to 
ihe reality of the present to be improved by human cooperation. 
As a humanist he understood that if heaven cannot be achieved, 
the earth at least can be repaired. He died a disillusioned but 
possibly not a wholly disappointed man. 


14 


John Gunther, Imide Asia, p. 462. 
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PRINCIPLES OF RADICAL DEMOCRACY 

One 

Man is tihie archetype of society, co-operative social relation¬ 
ships contribute to develop individual potentilities. But the 
development of the individual is the measure of social progress. 
Collectivity presupposes the existence of individuals. Except as 
the sum total of freedom and well-being, actually enjoyed by 
individuals, social liberation and progress are imaginary ideals,, 
which are never attained. Well-being, if it is actual, is enjoyed’ 
by individuals. It is wrong to ascribe a collective ego to any 
form of human community (viz., nation class, etc.), as that 
practice means sacrifice of the individual. Collective well-being 
is a function of the well-being of individuals. 

Tw'o 

Quest for freedom and search for truth constitute the basic 
urge of human progress. The quest for freedom is the continua¬ 
tion, on a higher level—of intelligence and emotion—of the bio¬ 
logical struggle for existence. The search for truth is a corollary 
thereof. Increasing knowledge of nature enables man to be 
progressively free from the tyranny of natural phenomena, and 
physical and social environments. Truth is the content of 
knowledge. 


Thr^e 

The purpose of all rational human endeavour, individual as 
well as collective, is attainment of freedom, in ever increasing 
measure. Freedom is progressive disappearance of all restric¬ 
tions on the unfolding of the potentialities of individuals, as 
human beings, and not as cogs in the wheels of a mechanised 
social organism. The position of the individual, therefore, is 
the measure of the progressive and liberating significance of any 
collective effort or social organisation. The success of any collec¬ 
tive endeavour is to be measured by the actual benefit for its 
constituent units. 
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Four 

Rising out of the background of the law-governed ph 3 rsical 
nature, the human being is essentially rational. Reason being 
a biological property, it is not the antithesis of will. Intelligence 
and emotion can be reduced to a common biological deno¬ 
minator. Historical determinism, therefore, docs not exclude 
freedom of the will. As a matter of fact, human will is the most 
powerful determining factor. Otherwise, there would be no 
room for revolutions in a rationally determined process of history. 
The rational and scientific concept of determinism is not to be 
confused with the teleological or religious doctrine of predestina¬ 
tion. 


Five 

The economic interpretation of history is deduced from a 
wrong interpretation of Materialism. It implies dualism, where¬ 
as Materialism is a monistic philosophy. History is a determined 
process; but there are more than one causative factors. Human 
will is one of them, and it cannot always be referred directly to 
any economic incentive. 


Six 

Ideation is a physiological process resulting from the aware¬ 
ness of environments. But once they are formed, ideas exist by 
themselves, governed by their own laws. The dynamics of ideas 
runs parallel to the process of social evolution, the two influen¬ 
cing each other mutually. But in no particular point of the 
process of the integral human evolution, can a direct causal 
relation be established between historical events and the move¬ 
ments of ideas. (‘Idea’ is here used in the common philosophi¬ 
cal sense of ideology or system of ideas). Cultural patterns and 
ethical values are not mere ideological super-structures of 
established economic relations. They are al$o historically deter¬ 
mined—'by the logic of the history of ideas. 

Seven 

For creating a new world of freedom, revolution must go 
beyond an economic reorganisation of society. Freedom does not 
necessarily follow from the capture of political^ power in the 
name of oppressed and exploited classes and abolition of private 
property in the means of production. 


16 
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Eight 

Communism or Socialism may conceivably be the means for 
the attainment of the goal of freedom. How far it can serve 
that purpose, must be judged by experience. A political system 
and an economic experiment which subordinate die man of jflesh 
and blood to an imaginary collective ego, be it the nation or a 
class, cannot possibly be the suitable means for die attainment 
of the goal of freedom. On the one hand, it is absurd to argue 
that negation of freedom will lead to freedom, and, on the other 
hand, it is not freedom.to sacrifice the individual at the altar of 
an imaginary collective ego. Any social philosophy or scheme 
of social reconstruction which does not recognise the sovereignty 
of the individual, and dismisses the ideal of freedom as an empty 
abstraction, can have no more than a very limited progressive 
and revolutionary significance. 

Nine 

The State being the political organisation of society, its with¬ 
ering away under Communism is a utopia which has been ex¬ 
ploded by experience. Planned economy on the basis of socia¬ 
lised industries presupposes a powerful political machinery. 
Democratic control of that machinery alone can guarantee free¬ 
dom under the new order. Planning of production for use is 
possible on the basis of political democracy and individual free¬ 
dom. 


Ten 

State ownership and planned economy do not by themselves 
end exploitation of labour; nor do they necessarily lead to an 
equal distribution of wealth. Economic democracy is no more 
possible in the absence of political democracy than the latter 
is in the absence of the former. 

Eleven 

Dictatorship tends to perpetuate itself. Planned econcHny 
under political distatorship disregards individual freedom on the 
pleas of efficiency, collective effort and social progress. Conse¬ 
quently, a hi^er form of democracy in the socialist society, as it 
is conceived at present, becomes an impossibility. Dictatorship 
defeats its professed end. 

Twelve 

The defects of formal parliamentary democracy have also 
been exposed in experience. They result from the delegation ci 
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power. To make democracy effective, power must always re¬ 
main vested in the people, and there must be ways and means 
for the people to wield the sovereign power effectively, not perio¬ 
dically, but from day to day. Atomised individual citizens are 
powerless for all practical purposes, and most of the time. They 
have no means to exercise their sovereignty and to wield a stand¬ 
ing control of the State machinery. 

Thirteen 

Liberalism is falsified or parodied under formal parliamen¬ 
tary democracy The doctrine of laissez'faire only provides the 
legal sanction to the exploitation of man by man. The concept 
of economic man negativates the liberating doctrine of individual¬ 
ism. The economic man is bound to be a slave or a slave¬ 
holder. This vulgar concept must be replaced by the reality of 
an instinctively rational being who is moral because he is rational. 
Morality is an appeal to conscience, and conscience is the ins¬ 
tinctive awareness of, and reaction to, environments. It is a 
mechanistic biological function on the level of consciousness. 
Therefore, it is rational. 


Fourteen 

The alternative to parliamentary democracy is not dictator¬ 
ship; it is organised democracy in the place of the formal demo¬ 
cracy of powerless atomised individual citizens. The parliament 
should be the apex of a pyramidal structure of the State reared 
on the base of an organised democracy composed of a country¬ 
wide network of People’s Committees. The political organisa¬ 
tion of society (the State) will be coincident with the entire 
society, and consequently the State will be under a standing 
democratic control. 


Fifteen 

The function of a revolutionary and liberating social philo¬ 
sophy is to lay emphasis on the basic fact of history that man 
is the maker of his world—man as a thinking being, and he can 
be so only as an individual. The brain is a means of produc¬ 
tion, and produces the most revolutionary commodity. Revolu¬ 
tions presuppose iconoclastic ideas. An increasin^y large 
number of men conscious of their creative power, motivated by 
the indomitable will to remake the world, moved by the adven¬ 
ture of ideas, and fired with the ideal of a free society of free 
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men, can create the conditions under which democracy will be 
possible. 


Sixteen 

The method and programme of social revolution must be 
based on a reassertion of the basic principle of social progress. 
A social renaissance can come only through determined and 
widespread endeavour to educate the people as regards the prin¬ 
ciples of freedom and rational co-operative living. The j»eoplc 
will be organised into .effective democratic bodies to build up 
the socio-political foundation of the post revolutionary order. 
Social revolution requires in rapidly increasing number men of 
the new renaissance, and a rapidly expanding system of People’s 
Committees; and an organic co-ordination of both. The pro¬ 
gramme of revolution will similarly be based on the principles 
of freedom, reason and social harmony. It will mean elimina¬ 
tion of every form of monopoly and vested interest in the regu¬ 
lation of social life. 


Seventeen 

Radical democracy presupposes economic reorganisation of 
society so as to eliminate the possibility of exploitation of man 
by man. Progressive satisfaction of material necessities is the 
precondition for the individual members of society unfolding 
their intellectual and other finer human potentialities. An eco¬ 
nomic reorganisation such as will guarantee a progressively rising 
standard of living, is the foundation of the Radical Democratic 
State. Economic liberation of the masses is an essential con¬ 
dition for their advancing towards the goal of freedom. 

Eighteen 

The economy of the new social order will be based on 
production for use and distribution with reference to human 
needs. Its political organisation excludes delegation of power 
which, in practice, deprives the people of effective power; it 
will be based on the direct participation of the entire adult 
population through the People’s Committees. Its culture will be 
b^d on universal dissemination of knowledge and on minimum 
control-and maximum scope for, and incentive to, scientific and 
creative activities.' The new society, being founded on reason 
and science, will necessarily be planned. But it will be plan¬ 
ning with the freedom of the individual as its main purpose. The 
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new society will be democratic—^politically, economically as well 
as culturally. Consequently, it will be a democracy which can 
defend itself. 


Nineteen 

The ideal of Radical Democracy will be attained through 
the collective efforts of spiritually free men united in the deter¬ 
mination of creating a world of freedom. They will function 
as thd guides, friends and philosophers of the people rather than 
as their would be rulers. Consistently with the goal of freedom, 
their political practice will be rational and therefore ethical. 
Their efforts will be reinforced by the growth of the people’s 
will to freedom. Ultimately, the Radical Democratic State will 
rise with the support of elightened public opinion as well as 
intelligent action of the people. Realising that freedom is in¬ 
consistent with concentration of power. Radical Democrats will 
aim at the widest diffusion of power. 

Twenty 

Tn the last analysis, education of the citizen is the condition 
for such a reorganisation of society as will be conductive to 
common progress and prosperity without encroaching upon the 
freedom of the individual. The People’s Committees will be 
the schools for the political and civic education of the citizen. 
The structure and function of the Radical Democratic State will 
enable detached individuals to come to the forefront of public 
affairs. Manned with such individuals, the State machinery will 
cease to be the instrument in the hands of any particular class 
to coerce others. Only spiritually free individuals in power can 
smash all chains of slavery and usher in freedom for all. 

Twenty-one 

Radicalism integrates science into social organisation and 
reconciles individuality with collective life; it gives to freedom 
a moral-intellectual as well as a social content; it offers a 
comprehensive theory of social progress in which both the dia¬ 
lectics of economic determinism and d 5 mamics of ideas find their 
due recognition and it deduces from the same a method and a 
programme of social revolution in our time. 

Twenty-two 

Radicalism starts from the dictum that “man is the measure 
of everything** (Protagoras) or “man is the root of mankind** 
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(Marx), and advocates reconstruction of the world as a com* 
monwealth and fraternity of free men, by the collective endeav* 
our of spiritually emancipated moral men. 

NOTE TO APPENDIX 

In the original version of the “Principles of Radical Demo¬ 
cracy’* as published in the first edition. Theses 19 and 20 ran 
as follows : 

The ideal of Radical Democracy will be attained through 
the collective efforts of spiritually free men united in a political 
party with the determination of creating a world of freedom. 
The members of the party will function as the guides, friends 
and philosophers of the people rather than as their would-be 
rulers. Consistently with the goal of freedom, the political 
practice of the party will be rational and therefore ethical. The 
party will grow with the growth of the people’s wiU to freedom, 
and come to power with the support of enlightened public opi¬ 
nion as well as intelligent action of the people. Realising that 
freedom is inconsistent with concentration of power, its aim will 
be the widest diffusion of power. Its success in attaining poli¬ 
tical power will only be a stage in that process, and by the 
logic of its own existence, the party will utilise political power 
for its further diffusion until the State becomes coterminus with 
the entire society. 

In the last analysis, education of the citizen is the condi¬ 
tion for such a reorganisation of society as will be conducive to 
common progress and prosperity without encroaching upon the 
freedom of individual. The Radical Democratic State will be 
the school for the political and civic education of the citizen. 
Its structure and function will enable detached individuals to 
come to the forefront of public affairs. Manned with such 
individuals, the State machinery will cease to be the instrument 
in the hands of any particular class to coerce others. Only 
spiritually free individuals in power can smash all chains of 
slavery and usher in freedom for all. 
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